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THE STORY OF THE DEATH OF THOMAS, EARL OF 


STRAFFORD. 


T needs some courage to tell again 
the oft-told story of the death 
of the Earl of Strafford ; by an easy 
stretch of memory twenty-two 
narratives describing the closing 
months of that statesman’s life 
may be reckoned up. And though 
these many story-tellers vary in 
ability, from Macaulay to Oldmixon, 
and though according to some 
Strafford was both ‘ good and great,’ 
and to others ‘that wicked Earl,’ 
still all so far agree, that they 
ascribe his death to the overpower- 
ing authority of Pym and his associ- 
ates, all ascribe the passage through 
the House of Lords of the At- 
tainder Bill to threats from a Lon- 
don mob; all aver that Charles I. 
did what he could to save his 
minister. Instead, however, of 
attempting another version of Straf- 
ford’s trial, and with absolute in- 
difference about his guilt, we pro- 
pose to show that these two-and- 
twenty narratives are throughout 
untrue, that the impeachment of 
Strafford was a failure, his Attainder 
Bill a blunder, and that his con- 
demnation by the Upper House was 
due solely to the King; that he, and 
he alone, ,brought death on his 
faithful servant. 


A.D. 1641. 


Our story is not a pleasant one 3 
it is not agreeable to an English- 
man to tarnish the renown of the 
‘ popular party ’ in the Long Parlia- 
ment, or to add gloom to the 
shadows upon the character of 
Charles I. It is distressing to 
think that such a man as Strafford 
fell before the intrigues of those 
‘old subtle foxes’ he justly called 
‘the Court vermin.’ Still this is 
the impression forced on us, almost 
against our will, by a long-con- 
tinued study of all the authorities 
at the Rolls Office and in the British 
Museum, both in MS. and in print, 
relating to the years 1639-41 ; and 
arising especially from the ex- 
amination of diaries which Sir S. 
D’Ewes and his brother note-takers 
in Parliament scribbled on their 
knees, descriptive of events which 
took place before their eyes.! 

As our story is not based on mere 
surmise, or on the comparison of 
one received account with another, 
but is what may be called ‘ self- 
contained’ and self-supported, we 
shall not contradict, step by step, 
the statements of our predecessors, 
or show how they were misled; nor 
shall we venture on a minute in- 
vestigation into the King’s motives 


1 Among these authorities I include ‘A Brief and Perfect Relation of the Trial of 


Thomas, Earl of Strafford’ Though published in 1647, evidently this pamphlet was 
written in 1641, and by one in the Earl’s service. This Relation is the stock from 
which the compilers of the State Trials, and of Rushworth’s and Nalson’s Collections, 
drew their narratives: passages from it are inserted in Heylin’s Laud, and Ratcliffe’s 
Memoirs of Strafford ; this Relation is, in fact, the sole origin of all the descriptions of 
” closing scenes of that statesman’s life. Reference will be made to it as, Narrative, 
1647. 
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as regards Strafford. First shall be 
exhibited—and it must be at some 
length—the true position occupied 
by the popular party between 
November 11, 1640, and May 12, 
1641, the dates of Strafford’s arrest 
and execution ; then it will be shown 
that the Attainder Bill but increased 
the chances of his safety ; and then, 
that the King’s actions, dictated by 
Strafford’s enemies, overthrew all 
prospect of his escape, at the very 
time when his acquittal was con- 
fidently expected. 

A false impression has been cre- 
ated about the opening scene of 
this tragedy. King Charles, it must 
be remembered, renewed in 1640 
his attempt to force the Scottish 
nation to a conformity in Church 
government, and the failure of that 
attempt must be recalled: the royal 
army being stationed in Yorkshire, 
and the English frontier wholly 
unguarded, the Scottish army ad- 
vanced, defeated a small body of 
our troops at Newburn, occupied 
Newcastle, and all the northern 
counties. This took place in 
August. September was spent in 
negotiation ; the Long Parliament 
was summoned; and on the 26th of 
October a cessation of arms between 
England and Scotland being agreed 
to, the final settlement of peace was 
adjourned to London. During this 
lull in public events Strafford re- 
turned to his Yorkshire home—‘ Old 
Wentworth Woodhouse.’ He was 
full of general anxiety, he noticed 
the ‘ rare art and malice’ of the Earl 
of Bristol and his other associates, 
and their evident intention to make 
him the scapegoat for the wide- 
spread misery of the year of 1640. 
He also was aware of the fierce 
malignity of his enemies, and ap- 
prehensive about ‘the great mat- 
ters’ against him they expected to 
hear ‘ out of Ireland ;’ and though 
unwilling to leave Yorkshire, not 
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because he dreaded quitting the 
shelter of the army, but because 
he wished to fulfil the duty there 
entrusted to him; still, according 
to his own description, he was 
‘hastened up’ to London, by 
fellow-councillors whom he evi- 
dently distrusted. But he never, 
it would seem, shrank from meet- 
ing his adversaries; certainly he 
was not ordered up from York- 
shire by the King. He was sent for 
to correct a blunder made by the 
Lord Keeper, told ‘ that there was a 
great want’ of him at Westminster, 
and that if he ‘had been there that 
folly had not keen committed.’ And 
his last impression was one of cheer- 
fulness, he thought that ‘ to the best 
of my judgment, we gain much 
rather than lose. ... The Irish 
business is past, and better than I 
expected, their proofs being scant. 
. . . All will be well, and every hour 
gives more hope than the other.’? 

These are Strafford’s words and 
feelings, expressed in a letter, written 
the very night before he quitted 
Yorkshire for London, to hisintimate 
friend, Sir G. Ratcliffe; and they 
make it impossible to believe the 
statements of the sham-contem- 
porary chronicler, who asserts that 
the Earl was forced by the King to 
place himself within the power of his 
enemies, and that he journeyed to 
London expecting certain death, 
trusting for safety to his monarch’s 
solemn pledge. This gives a far more 
picturesque idea for an opening 
chapter in Strafford’s impeachment 
than the reality, which was that he 
quitted the army reluctantly ‘but 
not very unwillingly ;’ that he came 
up in good hope, merely on the call 
of his official colleagues. The object 
of the invention, however, is plain : 
it is to create the feeling, that from 
the very beginning Strafford foresaw 
the scaffold, and looked to the King 
alone as his protector. 


? Letter to Sir G. Ratcliffe, begun November 5, and ended Sunday, November 8, 1640. 
Ratcliffe Correspondence, 214-223. 
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And so again, to create the im- 
pression that unthinking haste and 
over-masterful power governed Par- 
liament at the very outset of Straf- 
ford’s trial, we are told that Pym, 
rising suddenly from his seat in the 
House of Commons, the doors being 
locked, drove them, by a long-con- 
tinued blast of invective directed 
against the Earl, to accuse him of 
high treason: and that the Lords 
were surprised, by equal rapidity of 
action, into his committal. The 
Commons, in truth, acted on pro- 
ceedings extending over four days, 
and on the report of a select com- 
mittee. They even prefaced the 
impeachment at the bar of the Upper 
House bya previous message,‘ touch- 
ing things against the Earl of 
Strafford.’ Nor had that charge 
been justified by an enumeration 
of his ‘ high and imperious actions 
in England and Ireland,’ and his 
‘passionate advices :’® that was ex- 
pressly reserved. The accusation 
was founded on ‘my Lord Mount- 
norris his cause, and papists suffered 
in England toincrease under arms,”6 
These were the sole charges: the 
first was an act of severity, perhaps 
of injustice, committed in 1635 upon 
a subordinate in the Irish Govern- 
ment; the second, as might be 
expected from its vague character, 
was ‘ set aside’ in Westminster Hall. 

Strafford, then, was, on the 11th 
of November, 1640, impeached of 
high treason, on the deliberate 
verdict of Parliament, for actions 
which, supposing they were crimes, 
certainly were not treasons. But 
these petty charges were only the 
excuse for his arrest. He was, in 
truth, placed at the bar that day as 
the author of the quarrel between 


*So little was secrecy attempted, that 
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the King and his people, of the dis- 
solution of the Short Parliament, 
the injuries caused by the prepara- 
tions for war with Scotland, and of 
the disasters of that war. On him 
was charged England’s disgraceful 
defeat by the Scots, the shame that 
this disgrace rested unavenged, and 
the triumphant occupation of our 
northern counties by a hated and 
despised invader. 

But if Strafford came to London 
trusting that nothing more would 
be heard from Ireland, not fearing 
a capital charge, and not relying on 
any special promise of protection from 
his master; and if, when he appeared 
in the House of Lords, he was sud- 
denly arrested on the charge of 
high treason, a charge based on no 
proof at all, but entertained because 
he was odious to the community, 
then it will be felt, that as time went 
on, when the tale of all his evil acts 
and thoughts against our three 
nations had been told, that the fate 
of that ‘wicked Earl’ was vertain. 
This is the natural expectation: the 
contrary, however, was the fact. 
He was in March ‘favoured by 
not a few’ among the men who im- 
peached him in November on such 
trivial charges, and by a ‘great 
party in the Upper House ;’ and he- 
was regarded by a large and in- 
fluential mass of his fellow country- 
men with admiration and regard.’ 
Such was the power of the man, 
and the force of circumstances. The 
attack on him was foiled: the blow 
directed against him returged upon 
his accusers. Their strength, and 
then their weakness, to place this 
fact before our readers, must be 
estimated with precision. And this 
estimate, as it has never been 


Sir W. Pennyman, an intimate friend of 


Strafford’s, was placed upon this Committee, November 7, 1640. D'Ewes, Harleian MSS. 


(162), 4. 


* Nov. 11, 1640. D'Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), p. 5, 6. 


* Clarendon, ed. 1838, p. 73. 
* November 11, 1640, 


D' Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 4-7. 


* Earl of Strafford Characterised. Written during April 164i. Somers’ Tracts, iv. 


231; May’s History of the Parliament, 62. 
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attempted before, must be set out 
in full. 

Strafford’s accusers, at the outset 
of their ‘great business,’ derived 
assistance from that blast of popular 
wrath which sent him to prison ; 
and then turning to more material 
aid, they had under their thumb 
that most important witness, Sir 
H. Vane, the Secretary of State. 
In that capacity, obeying the King’s 
commands, immediately after the 
dissolution of the Short Parliament, 
he signed warrants, under which 
messengers searched the rooms, 
even the coat pockets of Pym and 
Hampden, and carried off their 
papers. And though Hampden lost 
by this seizure only some letters, 
and Pym a trunk full of parlia- 
mentary journals, ‘ which can do 
him little hurt’ ;° still Vane had 
committeda breach of parliamentary 
privilege, punishable, perhaps by a 
fine, certainly by imprisonment. 
And, ‘as Mr. Speaker had the 
warrants,’!° that punishment might 
be both swift and heavy. At any 
moment Vane might be taken from 
the Treasury Bench in the House, 
and placed at its Bar; and then 
where would be the ‘daily diet’ 
from the Court he drew for his 
household, as Secretary of State, 
and his fees and official gains ? 
And hence arose that tenacity of 
memory, as well may be supposed, 
which enabled Vane, unlike the 
rest of his fellow-councillors, to 
prove at the trial Strafford’s sugges- 
tion to the King—that by the Irish 
army England might be reduced to 
obedience. 

Willing helpers, also, to the 
work in Westminster Hall, were 
found among Strafford’s subordi- 
nates in the Irish Government, 
greedy to profit by his downfall. 


® Lambeth Library was thus enriched by 
Remembrances to Mr. Hampden, 

® Newsletter, May 12, 1640. 

” Com. Journ., ii. 26. 

May 8, 1641. 


Rolls Office. 
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They furnished, accurately penned, 
the charge that he quartered sol- 
diers on peaceable subjects, to 
starve them into submission to his 
decrees. This offence ultimately 
secured his conviction; the exult- 
ing words of the draftsmen on 
their completion of that article, 
‘now the bird is our own,’ !! were 
fully justified. 

And from some members of the 
House of Lords co-operation against 
Strafford might be expected; for 
their pecuniary interest was bound 
up with his fate. To stay the ad- 
vance of the victorious Scots during 
the last September, an immediate 
loan from the City of 200,000/. had 
been required; and the Earl of 
Bristol, and a few other members 
of the Great Council of Peers, 
were constrained to give the security 
of their bonds for repayment of 
the loan.!? Whilst Strafford was in 
prison they were free from anxiety ; 
but he at large, amid the altered 
circumstances that might arise, 
those bonds would certainly assume 
a most unpleasant aspect. And it 
is a singular conjuncture of events 
to find that the Commons voted 
a resolution pledging the State to 
repay that loan for which the Peers 
had bound themselves, on the very 
day which witnessed the passage of 
the Attainder Bill through the Upper 
House,!4 

For help outside the walls of 
Parliament, Strafford’s opponents 
would rely on that ‘sink of all 
the ill-humour of the kingdom,’ 
the City of London. Were it 
needed, an effectual hold was placed 
on the then Lord Mayor, because 
he, as Sheriff, was mixed up in one 
of the worst cases of oppression 
committed by the Star Chamber 
Court ;'+ but the hatred of his com- 


MSS. No. 1030, 108. Bishop William's 


Clarendon, ed, 1839, 77. 


3 2 Rushworth, iii. 1251. 


Com. Journ. ii. 139; D’Ewes, Harleian MSS, (164), 1,003. 
Dr, Leighton’s Case, orders for his reparation. 


Com. Journ, ii, 124; 
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munity against Strafford needed no 
stimulus. The bench of aldermen 
did not forget their appearance 
before the King’s Council during 
the previous autumn, or who it 
was that ‘ burst out’ with the pro- 
posal ‘to hang up some of them.’ 
And the whole City was moved by 
the alarming change that had 
come over the Tower of London. 
Hitherto unarmed : now ‘ sakers and 
basilises’ pointed from the battle- 
ments against London Bridge and 
Tower Street; case and round 
shot lay heaped on the batteries ; 
soldiers kept guard behind earth- 
baskets and planks set with pikes, 
with ‘ granadoes, dark-fire beacons, 
spoons, and lynstocks,’ ready to 
hand.!® Even while Parliament 
was sitting, the men were seen 
‘training cannon’ and mounting 
‘many other guns’ upon the Tower 
walls,!6 

These ominous appearances were 
ascribed to Strafford; and rumour 
played its part to confirm this im- 
pression. Somebody declared that 
he heard that London would short- 
ly be battered down, and another 
that his master Strafford ‘would 
subdue the City.’!7 And the City 
could make its resentment felt; 
as sole money-holder it was an es- 
tate in the realm equal in power to 
Parliament. 

All the helpers on which Pym 
and his associates could rely have 
been mentioned save two; the King 
was one—the other, themselves; they 
were ‘the inflexible party,’ this was 
the title they bore then,'* nor will 
the justice of that name be doubted 
now, after a description of the forces 
which opposed them. 

As the very groundwork of their 
policy, they were compelled to 
draw on themselves odium, to 
resist popular instincts, even to in- 


Official Minutes, October 10 and 20, 1640. 
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flict injury on their countrymen. 
For they were driven to make com- 
mon cause with the Scotch invaders ; 
and to procure the postponement 
of their claims till after Strafford’s 
trial. On these terms alone could 
be obtained the protection of the 
Scottish army, and the checkmate 
which it placed on the royal forces 
afforded the sole chance of ob- 
taining the offender’s trial. But 
this was a policy offensive to na- 
tional feeling, and productive both 
of serious danger, and of positive 
injury tothecountry. To keep the 
Covenanters in England, peace 
could not be concluded between us 
and Scotland. We had to endure 
the sight of a victorious enemy 
upon our soil, living on us, threat- 
ening us, humiliating us, and 
causing protracted anxiety during 
a most anxious time. And this de- 
batable time of strife was full of 
imminent risk; the conquering 
army had to be opposed by our 
army, the onestationed over against 
the other; temptation to outbreak 
of hostility was constant, a ready 
field was opened to the intriguer 
against the State. 

Much pecuniary injury, also, was 
inflicted by that policy upon us. 
As neither army could be dis- 
banded till Strafford was dis- 
patched, the cost of 80,0o00l. a 
month'* must be incurred forthe pay 
and maintenance of those ‘ foreign 
contemned’ troops and of our own 
army, hardly less obnoxious ; and 
this, though the king’s debts were 
‘huge,’ the military arrears daily on 
theincrease, and the royal navy abso- 
lutely non-existent, though panic o 
foreign invasion then was rife, even 
beyond our power of fellow-feeling. 
These distracted times, also, had 
paralysed the industry of England ; 
the condition of the northern 


Rolls Office. 


*® November 11, 1640. D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 5. 
7 Somers’ Tracts, iv. 210; D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 5. 


8 Strafford Characterised ; Somers’ Tracts, iv. 232. 


1? Clarendon, ed. 1839, 113. 
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counties was pitiable, owing to the 
brutality and pillage of our troops, 
and to exactions from the hungry 
Scot. And the cry of a distressed 
people naturally provoked the de- 
mand to get rid of the invader 
either in peace or by war; a pro- 
posal that destroyed the prospects 
of the ‘inflexible party.’ Nor could 
they, in place of the tempting 
hope of seeing ‘wholesome days 
again,’ or of the gratification of 
revenge, set Strafford at the bar 
of trial. This they could not do; 
time every way fought against them. 

In the first place, that sight was 
prevented by the ‘ great concurrence 
of business’ in Parliament, con- 
cerning ‘the very being of three 
kingdoms.’ To us, an over-bur- 
thened Legislature is an accustomed 
evil. Not so to Englishmen of 1641. 
Parliament, then, was a wonder- 
working machine, able to do every- 
thing, all at once; and they de- 
manded instant judgment on many 
an offender besides Strafford, and 
instant attention to many a matter 
besides his trial. 

Obedient to their command, 
the Commons called before their 
bar, one archbishop, and two 
bishops, one lord-keeper, and six 
judges, one Secretary of State and 
many minor officials. That band 
of human locusts, the ‘ thievish pro- 
jectors,’ was dispersed, who with- 
held from thirsty English souls 
their wine, blistered women’s fin- 
gers by execrable soap, and who, by 
monopolising the sale of cloth, 
hides, salt, gold lace, and even pins, 
had ‘ marked and sealed the people 
from head to foot.’ Monstrous in- 
flictions, like the Courts of High 
Commission, and the Star Chamber, 
were abolished, and reparation made 
to the victims of those tribunals. 
The Commons, also, were obliged 
to meet that ever-growing difficulty, 
the supply of money, to protect the 
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State by passing the Triennial 
Parliaments Bill, and to conciliate 
those most importunate suitors, the 
men of Scotland. 

And this mass of business, ob- 
structed by party passion, dead- 
weighted by formalities, was also 
delayed by that odd uncertainty of 
action inherent to any large col- 
lection of men. Then, as now, the 
Commons made holiday when work 
was most needed; and one day’s 
‘discourse’ was stopped because 
‘the Earl of Strafford came in his 
barge to the Upper House from the 
Tower, and divers ran to the east 
windows of the House, who, with 
them that sat by, looked out at the 
said windows, and opened them ; 
and others quitted their seats with 
noise and tumult;’ and another 
sitting was in like manner broken 
off, in the very crisis of national 
anxiety, because ‘such numbers’ 
preferred ‘the play-houses and 
bowling-alleys’ to the committee 
of Supply.” 

Much delay also arose from the 
very nature of the impeachment. 
Strafford was accused of high trea- 
son, on the ground that he had 
attempted the overthrow of the 
Constitution itself; and the proof 
of this charge lay in showing that 
his words and actions, during four- 
teen years of public life, tended to 
that end. But of the chief portion 
of his career, his accusers absolutely 
knew nothing. Nobody could leave 
Ireland without official license ; and 
so the women his officers maltreated 
to enforce his system for the manu- 
facture of yarn, the farmers pillaged 
by his soldiers, and the landowners 
he had ousted, could not make heard 
their wrongs till the ports were 
opened. And consequently the ar- 
ticles of impeachment were modelled 
and re-modelled; and though the 
draftsmen met early, and sat up 
late,?' the book of 200 sheets of paper 


* February 17, and April 27, 1641. D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (161), 233 ; (164), 991. 


2) Mr. Pym's Statement. 


D’Ewes, Harleian MSS, (162), 178. 
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containing a catalogue of Strafford’s 
crimes was not delivered to the 
House of Lords until January 30. 
And even then, eight weeks passed 
away before the trial began. The 
defendant’s replies werereceived and 
considered ; repeated conferences 
took place tosettle both the essentials 
and formalities of procedure, such as 
the legal aid allowed to the accused, 
an important question whether or no 
the Commons might wear their hats, 
or be uncovered, and the time and 
place for the tribunal. 

Before the trial began, delay—and 
the irritationand anxiety it provoked 
—soured the minds of men. ‘ Impa- 
tient people’ were turned against Par- 
liament, and the House of Commons 
against the Lords; whilst Strafford’s 
friends became ‘insolently confi- 
dent.’ ?? Thisdiscontent was the more 
bitter because that delay had not been 
anticipated. Dispatch was to the 
interest of the nation, therefore the 
dispatch of Strafford, the disper- 
sion of the armies, and the paci- 
fication of the Scots, were events 
expected in quick succession. Bail- 
lie, their Commissioner, at the close 
of February hoped to see Kilwin- 
ning ‘in a little time’; and Uvedale 
expected a relief from the unplea- 
sant post of Army Treasurer to 
a bankrupt Treasury, at the very 
beginning of that month.” 

And so reasonable a hope was 
hard to extinguish, When the trial 
at last began, ‘some thought that 
the process would be short,’** but 
the mere hearing of evidence con- 
sumed a fortnight: and every day 
in Westminster Hall revealed more 
clearly the disposition of the Lords 
to protract the proceedings. On the 
fourth sitting of the impeachmert, 
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D’Ewes was ‘astonished at the 
many delays of this day,’ and urged 
that Strafford should be compelled 
to ‘avoid impertinences ’ ; indigna- 
tion, also, was expressed at the 
readiness the Lords showed to 
discuss every point of order he 
raised, adjourning for that pur- 
pose, from the hall to their own 
chamber.*5 

And as the trial began, so it went 
on: an article expected to take 
half an hour, occupied the whole 
day ; another sitting was cut short 
by one of those unseasonable ad- 
journments; another appeal for 
delay, though negatived, consumed 
an hour and a half; and Strafford 
came late,?6 and then, evidently a 
pre-arranged step, he did not come 
at all, sending only his ‘ foot-boy’ to 
give notice that his master was 
sick in bed.’?” 

The day of this occurrence, 
Friday, April 9, is a turning point 
in the story of Strafford’s death. 
The ‘inflexible party’ that atter- 
noon reviewed their position ; and 
it looked most hopeless. All the 
evidence they dared to use was 
exhausted ; they had prosecuted or 
abandoned all their charges: every 
possible method had been sought 
to exhibit Strafford as an oppressor, 
and as the man who worked the 
ruin of his fellow-countrymen by 
the dissolution of Parliaments, by 
inciting the King to war, and by 
his evil advice. But all in vain. 
Strafford’s insolent non-appearance 
in Westminster Hall proved his 
strong reliance on friendship from 
the House of Lords and on public 
favour : reliance justly placed. The 
majority of the Peers, his judges, 
were on his side :** so was the out- 


22 Baillie’s Letters, i. 309; May's History, 64. 


* Baillie’s Letters, i. 300; Uvedale to Bradley, February 2, 1641. 
25 March 25, 1641. 


* Baillie’s Letters, i. 313. 


Rolls Office. 
D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 359. 


*6 D’Ewes, Harleian MSS, (162), 362, 368 ; Husband’s Diurnal, April 8, p. 74; Baillie, i. 


319, 328. 


2 April 9, 1641. D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 416. 


* ‘Sir B. Rudyard: that he thinketh the Lords, by the notes they have taken, will 
not judge it treason in my Lord of Strafford.’ April 12, 1641 ; Gaudy’s notes, Add. MSS. 
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side world: the general opinion 
of the criminal by ‘art and 
time’ was converted from hostility 
to pity, even to admiration. Carses 
attended Strafford through Palace 
Yard in February ; in March he re- 
ceived respectful salutations; and 
the ‘ Black Tom Tyrant’ of Ireland, 
the ‘ grand apostate,’ was ‘cried up 
as an accomplished instrument of 
State."*° The longer the impeach- 
ment lasted, the more this popula- 
rity increased: the odiousness of 
ransacking a man’s life to find cause 
to put him to death, was enhanced 
by Strafford’s heroic power both of 
endurance and resistance. ‘To use 
Denham’s words, the trial was a 
scene where 


Private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate ; 


and to all appearance pity, reason, 
and eloquence were victorious. 
It was also thought, at that 
moment, that confidence might 
be placed in the King, and even in 
the Queen. On two occasions, 
thanks from the House of Commons 
were proposed to her for ‘furthering 
the call of the Parliament, and the 
passing the Triennial Bill;’ *° pro- 
posals that signify much to those 
acquainted with the English mind 
of 1641. 

And this altered state of public 
opinion affected the position of par- 
ties in Parliament to a degree that 
must have troubled Pym and his 
associates. The continuance of the 
Treaty with Scotland was their main- 
stay—that abruptly closed, and the 
trial would be closed also—yet on 
that very day, Friday, April 9, de- 
featon that vitalquestion was but nar- 
rowly avoided. Appeals to national 
and pecuniary interests must have 
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influenced the debate : the ‘ cessation 
of arms’ was held up as both dis- 
honourable to the Commons, and 
costly to the Nation, and the pro- 
longation of the truce, so naturally 
‘disliked and opposed by many,’ 
was only carried by a majority of 
thirty-nine.*! 

The inflexibility of Strafford’s op- 
ponents was now tested. Ill-will 
and odium fell, not on him, but on 
them: they were held responsible for 
the cost of the trial, 600,000].—ac- 
cording to the popular estimate*?— 
for the precious time it had wasted, 
and for the discontent aroused 
against Parliament ; and, after all, 
they had not brought high treason 
home to the criminal ; they had not 
proved ‘the hinge upon which that 
charge was principally to hang:’* 
namely Strafford’s suggestion to on 
King in Council that England 
might be brought to obedience by 
the Irish army. 

One proof, however, of that ‘ pas- 
sionate advice’ for long had been 
in their possession, the  tran- 
script of the notes which Vane 
took down of the deliberations of 
the Council meeting, when that 
suggestion was made. That ‘ fatal 
scrip of paper’ proved Strafford’s 
very words, that ‘loose and ab- 
solved from all rules of Government,’ 
the King might ‘employ here’ 
that army in Ireland to ‘re- 
duce this Kingdom.’ It also proved 
the time, place and manner of these 
‘wicked counsels,’ that they had pro- 
voked discussion, and that the 
politic forgetfulness of Vane’s fellow- 
councillors must be near akin to 
perjury.*4 

Such a disclosure, affecting both 
king and council, obviously was a 
last resource, not to be used save 
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upon ‘a case of necessity.’ That 
case now they ‘conceived was 
clear’; 5 ‘Vane’s notes’ must be 
exhibited in Westminster Hall. 
Accordingly the managers of the 
trial, when the next day (Saturday, 
April 10) brought the tribunal 
again together, claimed liberty to 
examine one or two witnesses re- 
specting ‘the main article of their 
charge touching the Earl of Straf- 
ford’s advices to his Majesty after 
the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment.’ He, of course, resisted the 
proposal, and urged, if it were 
granted, ‘that the Lords would 
also show so much favour to him, 
being a Peer of the realm,’ as to 
allow him to adduce evidence on 
some articles which he had omitted.*® 
And a claim, urged on grounds 
so offensive to the Lower House, 
in itself most objectionable, was 
granted. Naturally enough ‘this 
the Commons stormed at;’ the 
proceedings closed in tumult ; ‘ the 
King laughed,’ and Strafford was 
‘so well pleased that he could not 
hide his joy.’ #7 

Good cause he had for joy. If 
the trial proceeded, though that 
seemed most unlikely, delay almost 
to any extent was by that decision 
placed in his power: the growing 
ill-will between the two Houses was 
now at a head; and every expres- 
sion of that ill-will drove the Lords 
more and more to adopt Strafford’s 
cause as their cause. This ‘ feeding 
storm’ of discord spread over the 
Commons ; his friends there could 
trust to assured support from the 
other House; his opponents also 
became divided: anyhow the publi- 
cation of that ‘ fatal scrip of paper 
was prevented. The Peers remained 
firm: the power they had given 
Strafford to re-open the impeach- 
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ment rendered public use of that 
document impossible. So Pym 
turned ‘ Vane’s notes’ to the best 
account he could : on the afternoon 
of that Saturday he read them aloud 
to the Commons, then they were 
sent to the Lords ‘for their con- 
sideration.’ 38 
Such evidence naturally produced 
a strong impression ; but the result 
was not a unanimity of feeling 
about Strafford’s guilt, but the 
division of the ‘inflexible party ’ and 
an aggravation of the quarrel be- 
tween the two Houses by the intro- 
duction of the Attainder Bill. For 
the chief object of that measure 
apparently was to retort upon the 
Lords for their adoption of Straf- 
ford’s cause, and toassertthatthough 
he was a Peer the Commons might 
be his judges. Even to make it clear 
that Parliament was ‘severed’ 
upon the question whether or no 
a Peer was guilty of high treason, 
it was intended, if the Bill was 
rejected, to make public protesta- 
tion against the House of Lords for 
their denial of justice. It was for 
this very reason that Pym so ear- 
nestly resisted the step.** And the 
wording of the Bill reveals that 
this was its object; it is not based on 
the inherent right of Parliament to 
pass an Act of Attainder, but is 
framed as a statutory conclusion to 
the impeachment. It begins with a 
recital of the proceedings at the 
— then follows a declaration that 
trafford’s crimes were proved by the 
meen and an enactment that he 
is therefore guilty of High Treason. 
The Bill thus, from its very form, 
was an intrusion into the province 
solely reserved to the Peers, of 
sitting in judgment on an impeach- 
ment, and especially on the trial of 
one of their own order. The mea- 
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sure also amounted to a declaration, 
that as they had, whilst they sat as 
judges, indirectly protected Straf- 
ford, the Commons took upon them- 
selves to give their verdict. 

This course had its strong points: 
but if on the 27th of February, when 
it was open to the Commons to 
select their method of procedure, 
* we all declined a bill,’4° it was far 
more imperative on them to do the 
like in April, when they had so 
fully committed themselves to an 
impeachment. And as might be 
expected, the progress of the mea- 
sure and the conclusion of the 
trial came into constant collision. 
The Bill itself also involved the 
House in ceaseless complication. 
The debate on Monday, April 12, 
was ominous to all who desired 
Strafford’s speedy execution: twelve 
hours passed by before the Bill was 
read a second time ; the main ques- 
tion having been kept from solution, 
by suggestions that now the im- 
peachment was superseded, by pro- 
posals to lay the Bill aside and to 
return to the trial, and by formal 
doubts whether or no the clauses 
should be considered either by a 
select committee, or a committee of 
the whole House. So irritated did 
the Commons become, that when a 
member desired ‘to know, Mr. 
Speaker, whether I have spoken 
to-day, or not,’ ‘the House taketh 
that for a jeer, and cry to the bar,’ *! 

The Attainder Bill, at last com- 
mitted, fresh difficulty sprang up ; 
it was the first contested piece of 
legislation ever referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole House; and so 
novel was this mode of procedure, 
that questions arose, whether during 
this stage, ‘a man might speak 
against the body of the Bill, or no ?” 
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or whether the committee could add 
to, take from, or ‘ destroy’ the Bill ;*? 
and such was their uncertainty, 
that it was deemed expedient to 
re-vote in the House, before the 
final report, one of the leading 
clauses of the Bill.4* How zealously 
a member now-a-days, anxious to 
effect delay, would have improved 
so fair an occasion: nor were his 
predecessors in the Long Parlia- 
ment by any means remiss. 

A ‘talk out,’ however, cannot 
be esteemed a ‘witty invention ;’ 
and though the debates between the 
12th and the 21st of April, 1641, are 
curious as the first example of the 
kind, they reveal traces of the same 
dull absurdity too often exhibited 
in the present parliament. Then, 
as now, from pretended zealots for 
rapid progress, came the suggestion 
of impossibilities, such as the re- 
port of the Attainder Bill piece-meal 
to the House ; the ingenuous seeker 
after truth meeta a proposal to vote 
that Strafford sought the overthrow 
of our ‘ancient and fundamental 
laws,’ by the question, ‘what is 
a fundamental law? ’ “—a truly 
conscientious soul cannot rest till 
the depositions used at the trial 
are read aloud to the House; 
and, of course, adjournments are 
often demanded, ‘because morning 
thoughts are best,’ or that ‘we 
might have time to study these 
points.’ D’Ewes, acting the part 
of indignant chorus, is amazed 
that ‘on the debate of so few lines 
we had lost so many hours,’ at the 
trifling objections raised, and the 
art with which ‘divers lawyers of 
the House’ re-thrashed out every 
question, from a legal point of 
view. 45 

The Attainder Bill was not then 
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received by the House of Commons 
with ‘ wonderful alacrity,’4* and in- 
deed it seems surprising that it 
passed at all. A majority of 39 on 
the last critical vote showed that 
the popular party had no surplus 
strength ; and the long continuance 
of a Parliamentary contest un- 
marked by a division, is a sure sign 
that opposing parties are very 
even. ‘This was the case with the 
Attainder Bill; though in length 
only about a couple of pages, ten 
sitting days elapsed between the 
first and third readings. And then, 
at last, the Speaker’s decision was 
challenged, and the Bill passed, on 
April 21, by a majority of 143 
votes. But this was no trium- 
phant majority; only 263 were 
mustered to the division, out of a 
House composed nominally of 510 
members.‘? The success of Straf- 
ford’s enemies resulted’ from the 
defection of his friends. The pro- 
bable cause of that defection will 
be hereafter explained.** 

The delay and difficulty caused 
by the Attainder Bill have been ex- 
hibited ; even as a question of policy 
it was open to serious objection. 
The Bill of necessity assumed the 
aspect of a retrospective law, an 
aspect naturally revolting; and as 
it had been the ill-luck of the ‘ in- 
flexible party’ to offend the instincts 
of human nature by their attempt 
to ensnare a man by the review of 
his whole life, so now an odious 
character was again stamped upon 
their efforts. Andif regarded from 
a technical point of view, suppos- 
ing, as was urged during the pro- 
gress of the measure, the Lords 
gave immediate judgment on the 
impeachment, which was quite in 
their power, what then would be 
the position of the Bill? Or if 
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they chose the safer course of 
amending, not rejecting it alto- 
gether; Strafford’s punishment, 
short of death, would have ‘een 
acceptable to many. What, then, 
would be the effect of that 
threatened appeal to the country 
against the Upper House? The 
Bishops also might vote upon the 
Bill; here was another risk. 

Above all, it was dangerous to 
widen the breach between Lords 
and Commons, and to convert the 
question of Strafford’s guilt into 
a class question between rival 
branches of the Legislature. And 
this took place. A Bill offered by 
the Commons as the conclusion of 
an impeachment, instead of a de- 
mand for judgment, enabled the 
Lords to challenge their right to 
pass sentence on a Peer. They 
could also argue that as the verdict 
of the Lower House was ‘ guilty of 
high treason,’ the Lords being pre- 
cluded from considering what lesser 
crime had been committed, must re- 
ject the Bill, on the technical point 
that Strafford, though perhaps an 
offender, was not a traitor against 
the State ; and to the end the Peers 
were ‘resolute, because they find that 
they have no authority to declare a 
treason in a fact already past.’ 4 
The presumption, also, of the Lower 
House deeply moved the whole 
House of Lords. Strafford knew 
well when he addressed them for 
the last time, the force of these 
words, ‘ You, and you only, are my 
judges; under favour, none of the 
Commons are my Peers, nor can 
they be my judges.’*° 

The Lords, thus tempted to link 
the life of Strafford with the life of 
their order, ‘some went so high 
in their heat as to tell the Commons, 
that it was an unnatural motion 
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for the head to be governed by the 
tail ;’ and they declared on another 
occasion, ‘ that they themselves, as 
competent judges, would by them- 
selves only give sentence’ upon 
Strafford.*! During moments the 
most tranquil, open collision be- 
tween the estates of the realm is a 
disquieting event: how deeply so 
when all were distracted by every 
species of anxiety. And the alarm 
this civil war in Parliament then 
provoked, is best illustrated by 
words then used. It is stated ina 
news-letter, that at a conference 
Mr. Hollis addressed to the Lords ‘a 
terrible speech, wishing the curse of 
God might lightupon all those which 
* sought to divide the Houses.’®? 
What more could Strafford desire? 
regarded with a favour that spread 
even to the army, that formerly 
detested him,** his cause united 
with the existence of thenobility, and 
his opponents weakened by a ‘ great 
defection oftheir party,’ disunited, 
and committed to a line of action 
beset with danger, not only from 
the very nature of the Attainder 
Bill, but from the delay it caused. 
And this delay added ‘fear upon 
fear;’ the world outside Parlia- 
ment was perplexed, the Commons 
were ‘ misrepresented,’>> mistrusted 
even by the Londoners. This soon 
was proved; a formidable deputa- 
tion came to their House door, 
crowds of citizens bearing a peti- 
tion signed ‘by many thousands,’ 
demanding instant justice upon 
Strafford.° Even ‘that worthy 
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Heated by fierce anxiety, pro- 
voked by the state of the unpaid 
armies, he threatened in most 
Straffordian language, that ‘Parlia- 
ment might compel the Londoners 
to lend money,’ much to the offence 
and ‘marveil’ of his hearers.*? Even 
his honesty of purpose became open 
to suspicion, and Lord Digby could 
venture to hint, that the trans- 
mission of documents affecting 
Strafford into the hands of his 
partisans, was the act-of ‘some un- 
worthy man who had his eye upon 
place and preferments, wherein he 
was supposed to allude to Mr. Pym 
himself.’ 5* 

And these were days when offences 
needs must come; the men who 
formed the main support of the ‘ in- 
flexible party’ became discredited ; 
the months they spent in London, 
gave the Scottish Commissioners an 
opportunity of giving offence, and 
they offended everybody. First, 
they were suspected ‘ to be so far 
broken by the King, that they were 
willing to pass from pursuit’ of 
Strafford and Episcopacy ;*° then 
they irritated the whole nation by 
an attack on the English Church— 
then they fell into ‘a new pickle’ 
by a supposed recantation of that 
attack, And no diversion could be 
more happy to enemies of Pym and 
his fellow workers, than a shake 
given to our social fabric, such as 
the threatened demolition of Episco- 
pacy by the hands of the Scottish 
Covenanters. Even the London 
citizens were ‘troubled’ by their 
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Time also revealed the Scotchmen 
in the light of sturdy beggars. To 
the never-ending demands for pay- 
ing their soldiers, to restitution 
money claimed for ships taken by 
our cruisers, they added ‘ the pretty 
sum’ of 300,000l.—as a ‘ brotherly 
gift’ from England to her con- 
querors. The ‘discord’ the King 
hoped that ‘ vast proposition’ would 
excite, did not arise. Although 
the Commons were reminded ‘ what 
a dishonour it was to our ancient 
and renowned nation,’ and although 
Speaker Lenthall, the House being 
in Committee, ‘spake as any other 
member’ in opposition tothe grant,®! 
the grant was made. But when 
the vote had passed, speedy national 
tranquillity was expected; that now 
seemed further off than ever; in 
April ‘Gramercy’ could hardly be 
felt towards the ‘good Scot,’ who 
during that season of ‘ horrible con- 
fusion’ urged constant demands for 
a ‘brotherly gift’ of 300,000. 

Amidst this clash of interests, one 
cause alone seemed to prosper, and 
that was Strafford’s. The confidence 
of his friends, strong in March, was 
in April still stronger. The news 
from Yorkshire ran, that there, 
‘they were all hopeful ;’ that ac- 
cording to the ‘ general opinion, he 
will escape the censure of treason.’ ® 
A well-wisher from Paris, wrote, 
‘I am very glad to hear that my 
Lord of Strafford is like to speed so 
well ;’ the Court whisper was, ‘that 
the King will not let him go, and 
that the Parliament is not likely to 
be long-lived.’ ® 

That rumour about Parliament 
contains the secret of Strafford’s 
death. That month of April that 
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seemed to promise to him so well, 
in truth revealed indications of his 
fate. Two important appointments 
were made during that month; in 
each case his enemies were favoured. 
Oliver St. John, the ablest, cer- 
tainly his bitterest legal opponent 
in Parliament, received from the 
King the post of Solicitor-Gene- 
ral; ®4 and to the Earl of Holland, 
who for years hated Strafford, and 
was hated in return, at Court his 
most successful rival, and among 
the Scots ‘ our good friend,’ © was 
given chief command over the 
Royalarmy ; and this appointment, 
made at a time when it was essen- 
tial for Strafford’s sake that King 
and peopleshould be on good accord, 
created alarm and distrust both 
among the Scotch and English.® 
Whatever was Strafford’s sus- 
picion, when power was thus be- 
stowed upon his enemies, that 
suspicion was soon converted into 
certainty. On the 23rd of April 
he received by letter an explanation 
from the King himself. With fer- 
vent expressions of regret, he fore- 
warned his minister, that owing to 
the ‘strange mistaking and con- 
juncture of the times . . . I must lay 
by the thought of imploying you 
hereafter in my affairs.’®7 That 
letter seemed an act of tender care: 
but the true meaning was, that 
Charles was not able to act with the 
House of Lords ; they were resolute 
to acquit Strafford: the King was 
about to condemn him, though not 
to death. And he did so. Acting 
on the advice of Lord Savile and 
the Earl of Bristol,°* he went on 
Saturday, the 1st of May, to the 
throne in the Upper House, sum- 
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moned before him the House of 
Commons, and assuming through- 
out his speech that the Lords were 
prepared to pass the Attainder Bill, 
he pleaded guilty in behalf of Straf- 
ford, not, indeed, of high treason, 
but of a misdemeanor. 

Like all acts of double dealing, 
this speech was capable of most 
contradictory interpretations, all 
mysterious. To those who knew 
that the Bill, coldly received by 
the Lords, had lain four days un- 
touched upon their table, and there- 
fore expected its rejection, an ex- 
pectation justified by the practice of 
that time, and to those who knew 
‘that it was both possible and pro- 
bable ’ that the ‘ declaration ’ of the 
Upper House would be given in 
Strafford’s favour,®® it seemed as if 
Charles, braving the anger of Parlia- 
ment, had illegally interfered in its 
proceedings, to bring punishment 
on a criminal the Lords were dis- 
posed to acquit. 

But the Peers were, on the con- 
trary, addressed by the King as 
if they were all about to vote 
Strafford guilty of High Treason, 
though it was notorious that ‘of 
the four-score present at the trial, 
not above twenty’ held that opi- 
nion, and as if they were ready 
to agree to the Attainder Bill, 
although then ‘there was little 
suspicion that it would pass.’”° Nor 
was that address to them only an 
offensive proof that Charles ‘ feared 
their inconstancy,’! or a breach of 
privilege : it interrupted the quarrel 
between the two Houses, and spoilt 
the fight the Lords hoped to wage. 
They saw that they now must retract 
the haughty tone they had assumed 
towards the Lower House: that as 
Charles himself had declared Straf- 
ford to be a criminal, certainly 
deserving civil death, they were 
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driven from the technical legal 
question of high treason, into the 
moral bearing of his offences. And 
if compelled so far to accept the 
decision of the Commons, what 
course was open but to pass the 
Attainder Bill ? 

The effect of that speech does not 
end here: the Lords and Commons 
and all classes in society were deeply 
moved by this perplexing feature in 
the King’s conduct: it exhibited 
those terrors of astricken conscience 
which make ‘ the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.’ The whole tenor 
of his speech to the House of Lords 
implied that there was extreme 
danger, even in saving alive, though 
stripped of honour and estate, the 
man whom the Peers were prepared 
to set free; and in the assumed 
character of intercessor with judges 
resolved on their victim’s death, he 
begs them ‘to find out a way to 
satisfy justice, and their own fears.’ 
And the same strain of argument 
runs through the letter to Strafford ; 
Charles ascribes his inability to 
employ him hereafter, to the ‘strange 
conjuncture of the times.’ Yet 
neither on the 23rd of April or on 
the rstof May, had any special crisis, 
either in Strafford’s fate, or in pub- 
lic affairs, taken place: the times 
were stormy; but no storm had 
broken forth: without thought of 
‘ fears,’ it seemed ‘ very likely,’ even 
then, that he ‘might have passed 
free ‘by the voices’ 7? of the Upper 
House. 

No wonder that the King’s use 
of such unaccountable words made 
all men suspect that something 
even more alarining was behind. 
For weeks vague rumours of designs 
against the State had floated 
through London ;73 and now, warned 
from the throne itself, it became 
known that there was a plot. And 
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so there was: Charles had sanctioned 
and promoted, from the beginning 
of April, the project of bringing 
the royal army from Yorkshire to 
London, to overawe both City and 
Parliament; and it was evidently 
for that purpose that he placed it 
under the charge of Strafford’s 
enemy, the Earl of Holland. The 
King also knew that the pro- 
ject had been betrayed.4 When 
he wrote that letter to Strafford, 
on the 23rd of April, Parliament 
had acted on that information ; on 
the 19th of April, the Commons 
made an order, staying the officers 
who were Members of the House, 
from obeying the command of their 
General, the Earl of Holland, ‘ to 
go down to their charges in the 
army very suddenly ;’75 one of the 
leaders in the conspiracy being by 
name connected with that order. 
And forty-eight hours after the 
King’s speech in the House of 
Lords, the Army Plot was fully re- 
vealed to Parliament. Then it be- 
came clear what ‘fears’ might 
justly arise if Strafford was not sent 
out of this world, and what was the 
source of that undercurrent of 
alarm which drove Charles to use 
that word. 

The disclosure of the Army Plot 
was fatal to Strafford; yet the im- 
mediate cause of his death was the 
King’s visit to Parliament on the 
ist of May. For, to quote a very 
good authority, that speech ‘ put 
the Lords to such a stand, who 
were before inclinable enough to 
that unfortunate gentleman (Straf- 
ford), that a multitude of rabble ’76 
beset the doors of Parliament, de- 
manding his: execution. They ap- 
parently were not acquainted with 
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the language the King had used 
from the throne, and that he had 
made an appeal for his servant’s 
life. On the contrary, they sup- 
posed, not that he deemed the Lords 
to be too ready to condemn Straf- 
ford, but not ready enough; and 
they thought that they must imitate 
the King, and show themselves be- 
fore the Upper House to prevent 
their acquittal of the criminal. 
And so, ‘inflamed by the King’s 
speech,’”” early in the morning of 
Monday, 3rd of May, before any re- 
velation of the Army Plot had been 
made, a crowd of citizens filled 
Palace Yard, and saluted the Peers 
as they arrived there with cries 
demanding Strafford’s execution. 
Historians give a most exagge- 
rated account of this event, and 
ascribe the consent of the Lords to 
the Attainder Bill to panic terror, 
and the dictation of a mob. This 
was not the case. The crowd was 
not composed of rabble, but of 
wealthy merchants: their threats 
were only, ‘that to-morrow they 
will send their servants, if the 
Lords did not expedite justice 
speedily.’** This they did not do. 
The rumour that an escape of the 
prisoner from the Tower was immi- 
nent, brought next day another, 
but a smaller gathering to Pa- 
lace Yard, which soon dispersed;*? 
the demonstration of Monday was 
not repeated. And the Attainder 
Bill certainly did not pass under 
the immediate threat of mob vio- 
lence ; not touched by the Lords 
on that Monday, though undiscussed 
since the 27th of April, its third 
reading only took place on the 8th of 
May, after seven stages of debate. 
And a contemporary authority 


** Narrative by Queen Henrietta Maria, Mdme. de Motteville’s Anne of Austria, 
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confirms our assertion. At the very 
moment of the event, the demon- 
stration of the 3rd of May, was not 
regarded as a spontaneous expres- 
sion of public feeling, but as an 
organised affair, arranged by the 
same agency which had urged the 
King to make his address to Par- 
liament. Both events are ascribed 
to the working of Strafford’s ‘ seem- 
ing friends,’ but ‘real enemies,’ who 
‘put the King upon this way, 
hoping thereby that the Lords 
should find occasion to pretend ne- 
cessity of doing that which, per- 
haps, in regard of common equity, 
or the King’s displeasure, they could 
not durst have done.’ And appa- 
rently that pretended necessity was 
furnished by the crowd in Palace 
Yard; for we are told by the same 
authority, that on the final stage of 
the Bill, ‘ the greatest part of Straf- 
ford’s friends absented themselves, 
upon pretence (whether true or 
supposititious) that they feared the 
multitude.’®® It was not, however, 
to the third reading of the bill, that 
Strafford attributed his death, but 
because, to use his own words, by 
that ‘declaration’ of the King’s, ‘on 
Saturday,’ ‘the minds of men were 
more incensed against him,’ and 
because Charles had not ‘ intirely 
left him to the judgment of their 
lordships.’*! 

The motives that prompted that 
untoward act, we do not attempt to 
fathom: but that ideal being, the 
historic Charles I., must part with 
an invented justification of his con- 
duct. It has been assumed that 
the Army Plot was designed for 
Strafford’s release from prison, and 
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that his friend, Lord Say, misled 
the King into making that ‘ declara- 
tion.”*? But supposing that Charles 
could be ignorant of the intentions 
of the Upper House, and blind 
to the effect of his interference, he 
must have known the dispositions 
of his advisers, that Savile had 
‘ particular malice to Strafford, 
which he had sucked in with his 
milk,’*? and that the Earl of Bristol 
was foremost in that group of Peers, 
who by giving security for the loan 
of 200,000l., had given security 
against Strafford’s acquittal, and that 
he had been throughout the ‘ Mer- 
eury’ of the Scottish Commis- 
sioners.*4 

But there is no doubt whatever 
about the Army Plot: the King 
set that on foot, with the full know- 
ledge of the risk it caused his pri- 
soner, and that it was a design of his 
enemies to profit by his ruin. Nor 
was Charles tempted by the proffer 
of a hopeful project fully matured 
without his consent ; he caught at 
the hasty tender of an obviously 
desperate attempt. One, wiser 
than he, gave him ample warning: 
it was the Queen. At first ‘over- 
joyed’ with him at the prospect 
thus opened out, reflection told her 
that jealousy among the conspir- 
ators would provoke disclosure of 
the plot: and as, ‘ if the secret was 
once blown,’ Strafford would be de- 
stroyed, she decided ‘ not to do it’ ; 
but the King resisted the Queen’s 
playful reiteration of ‘ No, no no,— 
it shall not be,’ and her more 
serious persuasions ; he initiated the 
plot, and at once it was revealed 
to Pym and his associates.*° Nor 


May 4, 1641. 
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could he have supposed that Straf- 
ford’s welfare formed any portion 
of that design: the object of the 
conspirators, Wilmot and Goring, 
was to obtain the post Strafford 
filled of Lieutenant-General of the 
English Army: nor could they be 
his ‘good willers,’ as they were 
among the ‘merry lads,’ who de- 
pended on the Earl of Holland.*® 

And one final blow must be 
given to that false image of Charles 
1. that historians have set up. It 
is represented that when ‘ wrestled 
breathless’ into giving his consent, 
the King signed the Commission 
to pass the Attainder Bill, ‘ com- 
forted even with that assurance, 
that his hand was not in’ the 
document itself. If so, itis strange, 
that not using a common form ap- 
propriate to the occasion, the Lord 
Privy Seal, acting under the 
authority of that Commission, 
should have declared to both 
Houses of Parliament, ‘that his 
Majesty had an intent to have come 
himself this day, and given his 
Royal Assent to these two Bills,’ 
of which one was Strafford’s At- 
tainder.*? 

Speculation whether or no King 
Charles deliberately intended by 
his speech of the 1st of May to 
sacrifice his minister in order to 
avert the consequences of the dis- 
closure of the Army Plot, is not 
within our province. Clarendon 
admits that those events alike were 
fatal to Strafford: our argument is 
fulfilled by an explanation of the 
true meaning of the royal inter- 
ference with Parliament, by showing 
that the Karl’s enemies were lead- 
ing spirits in those transactions, 
and that the King could not have 
supposed that Strafford’s benefit 
was designed, either by the speech 
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or by the plot. Socompletely, indeed, 
did that conspiracy play into the 
hands of the ‘inflexible party,’ and 
justify their unpopular policy, that 
Sir P. Warwick suggests that the 
‘leading men in Parliament’ were 
the secret authors of the scheme.** 
And without laying too much stress 
on @ surmise, it is to the informa- 
tion that must have influenced the 
Commons to make that order, 
staying the officers from obeying 
their general’s commands to repair 
immediately to the army, that 
we attribute the defection of 
Strafford’s friends on the third 
reading of the Attainder Bill; that 
proceeding, at least, took place two 
days after the order was voted, and 
it is evident that up to that time 
the popular party had, during a 
protracted contest, shrunk from 
testing their numbers by the crite- 
rion of a division. 

Yet, though a positive judgmenton 
the motives that guided the King 
in his conduct towards Strafford 
is not to our taste, and though we 
have refrained from reference to 
those repeated actions—such as 
the refusal to disband that very 
Trish army that had threatened, 
and still threatened, England—by 
which Charles indirectly, yet most 
effectively, prejudiced Strafford’s 
cause. Still, if it be the case that 
through all the many days which 
held his fate in suspense the utmost 
disregard of his safety was exhi- 
bited by the King, who certainly 
hated Parliament more than he 
loved the servant in jeopardy for 
his sake, it is well that this should 
be known. For it is but just that ‘the 
vile person be no more called liberal,’ 
and that King Charles be no longer 
credited with efforts that he did 
not make, and with tenderness 
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he did not show towards his 

r prisoner in the Tower. It is 
there that the ‘ bountiful man,’ the 
truly royal man, was to be found, 
and not at Whitehall. Our story 
of Strafford’s death enhances 
the majestic compassion he ex- 
tended to his master: with the 


language of a humble suppliant he 
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besought that the Attainder Bill 
might be passed, that ‘a blessed 
agreement’ might be established 
in the realm; and then, ‘as a 
king gives unto the king,’ Strafford 
gave to Charles ‘the life of this 
world, with all the cheerfulness 
imaginable.’ ®° 
Reoinatp F. D. Paterave. 


®° Strafford’s Letter to Charles I., May 4, 1641. 
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OUGHT GOVERNMENT TO BUY THE RAILWAYS? 


HE system on which the rail- 
ways of England have been 
constructed and worked has been 
frequently the subject of discussion, 
and of late this discussion has as- 
sumed more practical importance. 
It has been argued by some persons, 
and assumed by many others, that 
the possession of the carrying trade 
of the country by private corpora- 
tions does not afford, or will not con- 
tinue to afford, all the advantages 
which the public require, and that 
these would be better secured by 
the transfer of the whole system 
into the hands of the Government. 
The recent course of railway legis- 
lation and the policy of the com- 
panies themselves has encouraged 
this discussion, The tendency of 


this policy has been by amalgama- 
tion gradually to absorb the smaller 
lines into a few great systems ; even 
companies of considerable magni- 


tude find it to their interest to 
unite in that way, and it is difficult 
to say to what extent this policy 
may be carried. Last year the 
question of amalgamation was sub- 
mitted to a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses, and very thoroughly 
investigated. It was urged that 
the progress of these amalgamations 
would hand large districts over to 
the uncontrolled monopoly of single 
companies ; that the protection to 
public interests which was given by 
competition would cease to exist, 
and that it was necessary for the 
protection of the public to give 
to Government a further control 
than it at present possesses over 
the working of the railways. This 
Committee in a careful report, 
while admitting the advantages of 
amalgamation in certain cases, did 
not suggest any practical means of 
controlling the companies without 
unduly interfering in their manage- 
ment, although they suggested the 
appointment of a Commission for 


regulating traffic with powers so 
indefinite that it can hardly be 
called a practical proposal. 

It has, however, been urged, as a 
means of avoiding the conflict 
which is supposed to exist between 
the interest of the companies and 
of the public, that the railways 
should be purchased and worked by 
the State. Though the Committee 
expressly declined to enter into this 
question, they printed, along with 
other evidence, a report by Captain 
Tyler, dwelling strongly on the 
defects of the present system, and 
suggesting this solution of the 
difficulty. The same idea was 
urged in several speeches and 
pamphlets during last year, and it 
will be brought prominently before 
the public by the action of the 
Government in the case of the Irish 
railways. The Government inti- 
mated the intention of consider- 
ing the purchase of the Irish lines, 
and though some more recent cor- 
respondence seems to indicate that 
that intention was announced rather 
hastily, and that a study of the 
details of the measure shows it to 
be much more difficult in practice 
than it appeared at first, it is proba- 
ble that the matter will be brought 
before Parliament, and give rise to 
grave discussion. 

Ifthe Government is to work the 
Trish lines, it will be very difficult 
to adjust its relations as a carrier in 
Ireland with the English lines 
which have an interest in that 
country ;and if it is economically 
judicious to buy railways in Ireland, 
some of which are said to be un- 
remunerative—although much ex- 
aggeration prevails on this subject 
—it would appear sound policy to 
buy the lines in Great Britain, 
which are in general moreimportant 
and more elastic ; and that question 
cannot fail to be brought into the 
discussion. Captain ‘l'yler, whose 
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report is meant rather as suggestive 
of further discussion than as an ex- 
haustive argument, brings certain 
charges against the companies of 
neglect of the public interest for 
their private advantage, and con- 
trasts their management with that 
of apublic department, which would 
not only be thoroughly master of 
the details of working, but, having 
no other interest than the public 
good, would avoid all the mistakes 
and all the injustice with which the 
companies are credited. But this 
description of a public department 
is somewhat too ideal. 

In discussing this question we 
have to consider not what public 
servants might theoretically do, 
but how they do in fact, with the 
best intentions, manage the depart- 
ments with which they have to 
deal ; and whether they show in 
practice that readiness to advance 
with the requirements of the age, 
that elasticity in meeting the wants 
of the public, and that economy of 
management with which they are 
sometimes credited, and which the 
interests of the companies does to 
some extent secure. 

But before entering into the de- 
tails of the question it would be 
well to consider the great import- 
ance of the change which is thus 
suggested, and its bearing on the 
constitution and habits of this 
country. 

The change involves the substi- 
tution of direct Government man- 
agement for private enterprise, and 
of a complete monopoly for at least 
qualified competition in the greatest 
commercial undertakings in this 
country; and from its adoption there 
would follow, among other conse- 
quences, an addition to the National 
Debt of a sum about equal to its 
present amount, with a revenue to 
meet it depending on the profits of 
a commercial adventure ; the inter- 
ference of Government, through its 
agents, with all the details of trans- 
port, and consequently with the 
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great mass of commercial affairs ; 
and the transfer into Government 
employment of a very large number 
of skilled artisans and labourers dis- 
tributed through all parts of ‘the 
country. ~~ 

It has not hitherto been the 
habit of the Government of Eng- 
land to undertake such responsibi- 
lities, or to interfere in such mat- 
ters. With the exception of the 
Post Office, which will be discussed 
further on, the functions of the 
Executive have been principally 
confined to providing for the repre- 
sentation and defence of the nation 
abroad, and to the collection of 
revenue and police duties at home. 

It has manufactured the ships 
and materials required for its own 
use, though even in these it has 
relied largely on private enterprise, 
and has never of late years esta- 
blished a monopoly in its favour in 
such products ; but it has not to any 
large extent assumed the initiative 
in stimulating or regulating com- 
merce, or developing the resources 
of the nation—a task which has 
been left to individuals, with the 
result of producing the greatest 
extension of commercial enterprise 
and the largest accumulation of 
national wealth which the world 
has ever seen. The revenue has 
been raised by a system of taxation 
intended, according to the ideas of 
the time, to press as lightly as 
possible on the industry of the 
country, but drawn from sources 
which are so well known that pro- 
vision can almost certainly be made 
at the end of one year for the re- 
quirements of the next. It has 
never entered into speculations 
which, however promising, would 
be subject to fluctuations, and might 
be most deficient at the very time 
at which there was the greatest 
pressure on the resources of the 
nation; and it has thus avoided 
excessive changes in the amount of 
regular taxation, except for national 
objects. This policy has secured 
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for the British funds a position of 
strength and a comparative absence 
of violent fiuctuations, which is 
without example in any other secu- 
rity of large amount. 

In its relations with the people, 
the English Government, unlike 
the Governments of the Continent, 
has always avoided as much as 
possible any direct interference, 
except for purposes of revenue. 
The Executive can exercise no per- 
ceptible pressure on the popula- 
tion outside of the Government 
officials, who are few in number ; 
and there is no doubt that the 
absence of Government interference 
is an important element in main- 
tainiog the freedom with which 
the institutions of this country 
are worked, while its presence is 
one of the main reasons for the 
comparative failure of such insti- 
tutions on the Continent. But this 
state of things would be materially 
changed by the adoption of the 
proposal which we are now con- 
sidering. Under that proposal not 
only would Government be able 
to exercise considerable pressure on 
particular localities, by the power 
it would possess of restricting or 
extending railway accommodation, 
but it would have, in every part of 
the country, officers placed in a 
position to influence most of the 
inhabitants. Although these powers 
might not produce here the re- 
sults which flow from them in 
countries which are more accus- 
tomed to the interference of the 
Executive, they could not fail to 
introduce a new and important 
element into English political life. 

There is another matter of 
growingimportancein which the po- 
sition of the Government would be 
materially altered by the adoption 
of this scheme. It has now in its 
employment, besides its soldiers 
and sailors, who are under an ex- 
ceptional legislation and separated 
from the civilian labourers, a con- 
siderable number of clerks drawn 
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from the class amongst whom, 
beyond all others, the supply of 
labour is greater than the demand, 
and of artisans in the Government 
factories and dockyards, who are 
hardly numerous enough to exer- 
cise much pressure on their em- 
ployers. But if the Government is 
to take into its service all the men 
employed by the railway com- 
panies, to the number of above 
20,000 skilled artisans and 200,000 
labourers of all classes, many of 
them living in the great towns and 
mostly affiliated to the unions of 
their respective trades, most for- 
midable difficuities might arise in 
questions in which the rights of 
labour are concerned. The railway 
companies have difficulty enough 
in dealing with them, though they 
are to some extent divided, and 
though the question with the com- 
panies is not complicated by poli- 
tical and other considerations ; but 
if they were under one system and 
supported by all the political influ- 
ence they could undoubtedly bring 
to bear, they might cause serious 
difficulties to the Government Rail- 
way Administration, so as to make 
it practically impossible to carry 
on the work except at a great sacri- 
fice. 

There are many other conse- 
quences which might be discussed 
as following from so momentous a 
change; but those which have been 
stated are important enough to 
make it desirable to examine the 
question generally. 

It is necessary for this purpose 
to consider shortly the history and 
present position of railway enter- 
prise in this country, and some of 
the points which have been raised. 
in reference to the subject. 

In the early days of the railway 
system it was frequently proposed! 
to regulate its development, and 
place it under the control of the 
Executive, so as to ensure a regu- 
lar plan of railway communica- 
tion controlled by the Government, 
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and secured against competition. 
These plans would have produced 
a more or less perfect system at a 
cost very much below what has been 
incurred since; but, whatever they 
might have done, they were never 
followed long enough to influence 
seriously the course of railway le- 
gislation, and, in fact, a system of 
almost unlimited freedom was 
adopted. Nearly every line was 
sanctioned which could show any 
support or any prospect of being 
completed ; and if, from time to 
time, a scheme was rejected for one 
year, on the ground of competition 
with some existing line, it was 
almost sure to be sanctioned in the 
longrun. This plan entailed very 
great and unprofitable expense in 
the promotion and defence of rival 
schemes, which were brought for- 
ward in every direction; but it re- 
sulted in a systemof railwaysvery ex- 
tensive and complete; too complete 
for the requirements of the country 
at the time they were made, but 
which is now not more than suffi- 
cient for the wonderful increase of 
traffic which it has itself in a great 
measure created. At first the rail- 
way system was associated with a 
great deal of reckless speculation, 
and great losses were experienced 
by persons who went rashly into 
these schemes, but for some years 
past this speculation has turned 
into other channels, and the rail- 
way extensions which are now 
carried on are mostly promoted 
by existing companies, who make 
branches in themselves not remu- 
nerative, but which give a return to 
them by the tratlic thrown on 
the main lines; or contractors’ 
lines, devised and carried out by 
professional gentlemen, in the hope 
that some neighbouring company 
may buy them to keep out its 
neighbours. Certain lines, particu- 
larly in Scotland, have been carried 
out by landowners for the benefit of 
their estates ; but this can hardly be 
done except where there are pro- 
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prietors of great wealth and public 
spirit, and must be very exceptional. 
In general any railway extension 
now carried on is the result of com- 
petition between existing compa- 
nies. Although the present system 
of railways is far in excess of what 
the most sanguine person would 
have considered necessary in the 
early times of railway construction, 
when it was proposed to regulate its 
course, and though it is still ex- 
tending itself in many places which 
were at first neglected, it does not 
seem to outstep the development of 
traffic, and it appears that, notwith- 
standing the great increase of mile- 
age since 1858 by the construction 
of what were considered at the time 
unproductive branches, the average 
return on thecapital invested in rail- 
ways is larger now than it was then. 
On the other hand, these extensions 
have given to the railway system 
in general a firm grasp of the traffic 
of the country; and as that traffic 
increases in a much greater propor- 
tion than the capital expenditure of 
the companies now does, and as it 
is hardly possible for any new trunk 
line to interfere with those which 
exist, their property stands on a firm 
basis, and they have an almost sure 
prospect of steady increase. 

It may be interesting to compare 
these results with those arising 
from a system of Government con- 
cession in France—the only Euro- 
pean country which, both by extent 
of surface and of industrial activity, 
can bear any comparison with Eng- 
land. There certain main lines were 
laid down partly constructed by the 
Government, and then conceded for 
a term of years to private companies 
to finish and work. These conces- 
sions were supposed to be of great 
value, and the shares in the com- 
panies generally rose to a high 
premium, while large dividends 
were paid. But it soon became 
apparent that the original scheme 
of railways was quite insufficient 
for the country; the companies 
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objected to new schemes which 
might be competitive, and the 
Government, having granted them 
a monopoly, was forced to support 
them, and a scheme of branch lines 
was imposed on the companies 
in return for further Government 
concessions, although their divi- 
dends were far in excess of the 
price at which money could be 
raised by independent undertak- 
ings. The Government was obliged 
to guarantee the bonds issued by 
the companies for the construction 
of their branch lines, and an annual 
subsidy of nearly 1,000,0001. was at 
one time paid to the railways to 
meet these bonds, although their 
own shares were at a large pre- 
mium. In addition the temptation 
of raising money by extending the 
time of the concession was too 
strong for some Finance Ministers 
in difficulties. In the end the 
French nation has for many years 
been paying in the shape of a 
dividend for a service which is 
utterly insufficient a sum which 
would have provided a much 
more complete service of railways ; 
and although the property reverts 
to the State, it only does so ata 
date far too remote to interest the 
present or even the next generation. 
The loss incurred from an insuffi- 
cient railway service, and the con- 
sequent cramping of trade during 
sO many years, is far in excess of 
any prospective gain from the rever- 
sion of the railway property. 

The question before the public 
does not, however, concern the 
actual construction of railways, 
which in this country at least are 
mainly completed, so much as the 
working of the existing system for 
the future; and it turns mainly on 
a question which is distinctly raised, 
though notexhausted, inCaptain Ty- 
ler’s report—whether the manage- 
ment of these vast undertakings by 
separate boards of directors, bound 
by the strongest motives to act for 
the benefit of their shareholders, 
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is more advantageous to the nation 
than the control of a Government 
department having the whole rail- 
way system under its charge, and 
acting solely for the public good. 

The question so put gives a cer- 
tain advantage to the opponents of 
the present management. In so 
vast a system, which has constantly 
to meet new demands and to devise 
new means, there must frequently 
be defects and mistakes, and these 
are easily seen and criticised, while 
enthusiastic persons may suppose 
that an untried Government de- 
partment would not be liable to 
such shortcomings. Those who 
know how Government affairs are 
managed in those departments 
which have anything to administer 
will probably be differently im- 
pressed. Besides, the objects of 
the two systems of management 
would be substantially the same. 
It is the clear interest of the com- 
panies to get all the traffic they can 
by meeting the requirements of the 
public, and that is what any de- 
partment acting for the public in- 
terest would have to aim at. It 
might be carried out by one system 
more successfully than by the other, 
but there is no public interest 
different from that which the com- 
panies have to consult. 

In its general results the Englisk 
railway system has nothing to fear 
from comparison with any system on 
the Continent. The passenger trains 
are more numerous and faster than 
those on any foreign railway, 
where, if there be on any line trains 
approaching the English expresses 
in speed, they are so few in num- 
ber as to give little accommodation 
to the travelling public. The prac- 
tice of filling the carriages as far as 
possible prevails almost universally 
on the Continent, and is extremely 
disagreeablein long journeys. There 
are constant changes of carriage at 
the junctions of branch lines, and 
great loss of time both in arriving 
at and leaving the stations from the 
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practice of registering luggage and 
shutting passengers up in waiting- 
rooms; and even where the fares 
are lower for single journeys, the 
less liberal use of return and ex- 
cursion tickets, and the habit of 
charging rigorously for baggage, 
greatly “neutralise ‘this advantage. 
Besides, the express trains on the 
Continent, by which alone long 
journeys can be accomplished in a 
reasonable time, are almost entirely 
confined to first-class passengers, 
whereas here they universally 
carry second, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, third-class traffic. The 
service of the goods trains is still 
worse in comparison, and the delays 
on the best foreign lines in the 
delivery of goods are a serious 
drawback to commerce. 

On the main lines, although no 
sleeping carriages have been pro- 
vided, as though many models have 
been tried, none has ever been made 
which would give the comparative 
privacy required by English travel- 
lers and be available for night and 
day services, the night trains are 
seldom socrowded that the travellers 
cannot lie down in comfort, and 
through carriages are provided for 
almost all the principal points to 
which the train runs. Again, in the 
goods service traders’ goods are for- 
warded between all the principal 
towns in England on the day on 
which they are received. The speed 
and regularity of this service is of 
incalculable advantage to trade; 
but this involves the constant run- 
ning of half-empty carriages and 
halt-loaded trucks, and entails great 
expense. It is not done at all on 
the Continent and would not be done 
here if the railways had no compe- 
tition to fear. 

In convenience to the travelling 
public and in service to the trade of 
the country, there is no system which 
has produced so favourable results 
as the English system, whatever it 
may have done for its shareholders ; 
and this result has been produced 
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mainly, if not entirely, by the stimu- 
lus which competition has given to 
each line to do all it can to attract 
the patronage of the public. Im- 
provements in the construction of 
rolling stock, both as to speed and 
comfort, are constantly tried, and 
adopted if they prove successfui ; 
and the best mechanical talent; is 
engaged in the service of the com- 
panies, in order that each may be 
able to keep abreast of its rivals in 
these matters. The expenseinvolved 
in these changes and improvements 
is very large, and would hardly be 
incurred except under the stimulus 
of this motive. 

There is a very prevalent notion 
on the subject of competition which 
it may be as well to meet. It is 
very commonly assumed that com- 
petition only acts directly, as when 
two lines are made to the same town ; 
and it is said with much truth that 
in such cases the rival companies 
soon come to an understanding, an4 
by a division of the traffic at that 
place the competition ceases, and 
that in consequence as railway 
systems increase and understand 
each other, competition no longer 
operates as an incentive to the com- 
panies or as a protection to the 
public. This, indeed, is one of 
the principal arguments employed 
against the present system of rail- 
way management, which, it is urged, 
has ceased to give the public the 
advantage of competition, while it 
does not act in the interest of the 
public, asa Government department 
would do. But this is a very imper- 
fect view of the effect of competition. 
It is true that when rival companies 
serve a particular place they gene- 
rally agree as to their rates there, 
perhaps after a short contest in 
which, by an excessive reduction of 
rates, they give an unnatural stimu- 
lus to trade ; but they never cease to 
compete in the accommodation they 
give to the trade of the place. What- 
ever may be their agreements, each 
does its best by better accommoda- 
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tion to secure for itself the largest 
portion of the trade, and as long as 
independent companies exist the 
public get the advantage of this 
rivalry. 

But there is a competition in a 
wider sense, which acts over the 
whole of the railway system, and 
really governs the greater part of 
their arrangements ; it is the com- 
pletion not of different railways 
in one particular place, but of 
different railways which convey 
from different places a similar class 
of merchandise. There are several 
railway systems which have each 
the monopoly of a particular dis- 
trict, but they have not the absolute 
control of the trade carried on in 
that district, and in order to keep 
that trade they must regulate their 
rates and accommodation so as to 
allow the district they serve to 
compete with others in which the 
same industry exists, but which are 
served by other companies. It is 
this principle of indirect competition 
which, more than anything else, 
checks the abuse of the monopoly 
which may be enjoyed by particular 
companies, and forces each of them to 
work not only for itsown advantage, 
but for the promotion generally of 
the trade of the country. As this 
is a principle of the very greatest 
importance, it may be as well to give 
some instances of its operation. 

The North-EasternRailway, one of 
the most powerful and richestof our 
railway corporations, has a monopoly 
of the traffic of the great mineral dis- 
tricts of Northumberland, Durham, 
and the north of Yorkshire, but it 
must regulate the rates it can 
charge for the conveyance of these 
minerals to the principal markets 
according to the rates ruling in 
Derbyshire or in Wales, or in any 
other part of the country in which 
mineral traffic exists, and which are 
out of its system. In another very 
different district, and on a smaller 
scale, but as an illustration of the 
same principle, the Highland Rail- 
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way has an absolute monopoly of 
the large country through which it 
passes. No direct competition can 
interfere with the rates it may 
charge for the principal articles of 
produce; but, for example, it must 
nevertheless convey fish from 
Sunderland at rates which will 
enable it to be sold in London in 
competition with fish brought from 
the south coast or from Yarmouth; 
and the north country cattle, which 
figure so advantageously at agri- 
cultural shows, must be brought to 
London at a cost not materially 
exceeding that charged for the 
conveyance of beasts from the home 
counties. In fact, every section of 
the railway system, however ab- 
solute apparently in its own district, 
must govern its rate and its accom- 
modation with reference to what 
is done in other parts of the country 
by other companies. There is a 
necessity for each company to do 
what it can to develope the traffic 
in its own district, and at the same 
time there is a natural rivalry be- 
tween them ; and where any traffic 
exists it is not likely to be neglected, 
unless it would entail an absolute 
loss. This is a most powerful 
restriction on what is called the 
monopoly of the large companies, 
and a stimulus to the encouragement 
of trade; but were the whole rail- 
way system merged into one, it 
would in a great measure cease to 
exist. It would not be worth the 
while of an administration possess- 
ing all the lines to carry traffic for 
long distances at a very reduced 
rate in competition with that for 
which it would get a better rate. 
The rates which can be charged on 
traffic are a subject of great com- 
plexity. They cannot be reduced to 
any general system, depending as 
they do on the condition of trade in 
each locality—the value of the 
material—the quantity available, 
and a number of other circum- 
stances. For instance, a simple mile- 
age system would destroy a great 
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part of the trade of the country, by 
confining the centres of consump- 
tion to certain particular sources of 
supply, to the exclusion of those 
which are more distant ; and it is 
not in itself a fair basis of calcula- 
tion, as the expense of carrying 
goods over long distances is pro- 
portionally much less than over 
short ones. The result of the 
present system has been to open to 
every centre of consumption, all 
available sources of supply, and to 
destroy as far as possible the mo- 
nopoly which was formerly possessed 
by particular places in any one 
article. 

This has more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else given a stimulus to the 
trade of the country by developing 
the resources even of the most re- 
mote districts. 

For the purpose of administering 
this branch of their business, the 
companies employ a large number 
of officers carefully selected and well 
paid, who are required to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the wants of their respective 
districts, and who exercise neces- 
sarily a large discretion. The con- 
stitution of the boards of the 
directors is also of great service in 
this respect. The boards consist 
generally of gentlemen who have 
large interests in the localities 
served by the line, and who, what- 
ever share they may take in the 
management of the railway, are 
pretty sure to hear any complaints, 
and to know what is required to 
meet the necessities of those places. 
Their intimate experience and 
strong individual interest are a 
better safeguard against any in- 
justice being done by the companies 
than any abstract desire for the 
public good which might be sup- 
posed to be felt by officers of the 
Government. 

It is not to be expected that these 
arrangements should satisfy every- 
body. There is probably no place 
in the country in which the traders 
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would not wish to be placed in a 
better position than they are as re- 
gards their rivals in other places, 
but in general the strong interests 
of the railway companies to obtain 
all the business they can, and the 
intimate local knowledge possessed 
by the managers and directors, 
seem to give as good a security as 
can be obtained that the general 
interests of the trade of the country 
are not neglected under the pre- 
sent system. 

One charge, however, is brought 
against railway management and 
repeated so constantly that it may 
have some impression on the public 
mind ; it is that the companies, 
in their desire to earn dividends, 
neglect to take all the precautions 
which might be taken for the public 
safety. This is a very serious 
charge. The directors of railway 
companies are at least equal to 
average English gentlemen, and 
they are served by managers 
of acknowledged ability, and 
who occupy a considerable posi- 
tion, and it is insinuated that 
these men deliberately expose their 
passengers to horrible suffering and 
death to save money, which is after 
all not their own, but their share- 
holders’; and they are supposed 
to do this although it is well known 
that the cost of accidents in com- 
pensation and destruction of pro- 
perty is greater than any expense 
which they might lay out in means 
of precaution. Merely tostate this 
charge is to answer it, and no one 
who is conversant with the working 
of railway boards would entertain 
it for an instant. But it is not 
difficult to see how such an impres- 
sion may have arisen. 

The working of a large railway 
system is extremely complicated ; 
it involves the maintenance of a 
great deal of delicate machinery, 
constructed often of very treache- 
rous materials, and the employ- 
ment of large numbers of men, 
often far removed from any central 
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control, the neglect of any one of 
whom may produce a catastrophe. 
To maintain a service as rapid and 
constant as that of the great lines 
does undoubtedly tax to the utmost 
the power of their machinery and 
the attention of the men employed ; 
and it is often a subject of wonder 
to those who understand the mat- 
ter best that there are so few failures 
among the thousands of trains 
which run daily. But the public 
does not know these things, and its 
attention is only roused by the ac- 
count of those terrible disasters 
which do unfortunately sometimes 
occur. 

The officers of the Board of 
Trade, who probably understand 
the matter better than anyone who 
is not engaged in railway manage- 
ment, have also their attention 
directed almost exclusively to the 
instances of failure—not to those 
of successful working. They look 
after the one sheep which is lost, 
not the ninety-nine which remain 
safe; and their reports, written as 
they often are in a somewhat dog- 
matic style, deal with the occasional 
failures—not with the general suc- 
cess of railway management. 

Whenever a serious accident 
rouses public attention, companies 
are deluged with suggestions as 
to how it might have been 
averted, and are accused of indiffer- 
ence or worse because they do not 
at once adopt some plan which 
would probably interfere with the 
necessities of traffic and create 
much greater danger than it is sup- 
posed to avert. It is constantly 
alleged by the Board of Trade In- 
spectors amongst others that cer- 
tain methods of working, such as 
the Block system, would prevent 
accidents, and whenever any calam- 
ity occurs the companies are re- 
proached for not having adopted 
that system. No doubt it would 
prevent accidents if the men em- 
ployed carried it out exactly; so 
would any other rational system ; 
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but the companies have to work by 
human agency, which is fallible, 
whatever system it may have to 
work; and very often they are 
condemned for blunders which are 
not those of their system but of 
their instruments. In an admi- 
nistration involving such compli- 
cated arrangements it is impossible 
to adopt any suggestion which 
might perhaps provide for one par- 
ticular danger without carefully 
trying how it may affect other 
parts of the working. Nothing is 
easier than to criticise in such 
things—to assume that a given 
improvement should be adopted, 
particularly if the critic leaves out 
of sight any possibility of mistake 
in those who have to carry out the 
improved plan—but it is extremely 
unjust to those who administer the 
present system, and who have to 
consider the question not on one 
side, but on several, and to see how 
those new proposals would work in 
the complexity of their operations 
and under the control of agents no 
more infallible than those they 
already employ. 

It is also said that they are slow 
in adopting novelties, and even if 
adopted it takes a long time to 
introduce them generally on an 
extensive system. There are about 
800 patents for brakes alone, each 
of which, according to its inventor, 
would stop a train in an incredibly 
short time and without a check. 
Vast numbers have been tried, but 
not one has proved quite satisfac- 
tory in practice, or without some 
countervailing drawback. If, how- 
ever, the companies have sometimes 
been unduly slow in the adoption 
of improvements, and in providing 
for the safety of those entrusted to 
them, is there any security that 
under Government management 
things would be better done ? 

The only Government depart- 
ment which could compare with 
the railway system in the extent 
of its operation, and the degree in 
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which it is dependent on mechani- 
cal appliances, is the Admiralty. 
Now, is the Admiralty free from 
reproach in these matters ? 

They went on building sailing 
ships long after the French had 
adopted screws, and then converted 
them at immense expense. They 
built wooden liners long after the 
French had taken to ironclads, 
which they afterwards adopted to 
the exclusion of everything else. 
They only took to turret ships after 
the Americans had employed them 
extensively ; and then, through the 
jealousies and disorganisation of 
the Office, they brought about a 
catastrophe compared to which 
the worst railway accident has 
been trifling ; so that it can hardly 
be said that Government depart- 
ments are always ready to carry 
out the newest improvements. But 
on more general grounds there is 
a very great difficulty in the work- 
ing of Government administration 
in this country, which seems to 
be the necessary result of its con- 
stitution, and which would be 
more felt in railway administration 
than in any other. The head of 
a depariment of such enormous 
magnitude, and so closely touching 
the great interests of the country, 
must necessarily be a Cabinet 
Minister directly responsible to 
Varliament, and it is impossible, 
with the frequent changes in our 
Government, that such a minister 
could have any real knowledge of 
the business he presides over. To 
be an efficient chairman of one of 
our large railway companies re- 
quires the training of years, with a 
close attention to its concerns, and 
it is useless to expect this from a 
minister. The real management 
would then naturally fall to the 
permanent staff, and all those deli- 
cate questions of revision of rates 
and facilities for traffic, on which 
the trade of this country really de- 
pends, would be left to the decision 
of gentlemen without individual 
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interest in the subject and without 
any real responsibility. Not that 
the department would be exempt 
from criticism, far from it. Allthe 
pressure of political interest and 
public outery would be brought to 
bear on the head of the department 
whenever any locality thought it- 
self aggrieved or any trade wished 
an advantage, and he might be too 
ready to yield to such pressure ; 
but the shortcomings of his office, 
if they existed, would be covered 
by the exigencies of politics and 
the responsibility for accident, or 
maladministration on a railway 
line would become as much a mat- 
ter of party debate as the sea- 
worthiness of the Megera or the 
stability of the Captain. 

This seems to be a grave difficulty 
in the administration of any compli- 
cated concern by a Government so 
constituted. The chief has seldom 
time or experience t6 be really 
master of his office, and, even if he 
has, his administration stands or 
falls not on its own merits, but 
according to the Parliamentary po- 
sition of his party. His immediate 
subordinates have no direct re- 
sponsibility, either to Parliament or 
to public opinion; so that the office 
is apt to drift into a formal discharge 
of its duties, and what is called a 
system of red tape, which would be 
quite unfitted to deal adequately 
with the constant exigencies of 
railway service, as it is understood 
in England. This service must be 
carried out with more latitude of 
discretion on the part of the subor- 
dinate officers, more practical fa- 
miliarity with commercial interests 
and local affairs, and more inde- 
pendence of extraneous considera- 
tions than is usually to be found in 
Government officers. 

The control exercised by the 
Treasury on every expenditure of 
public money would alone prevent 
&@ proper management of such mat- 
ters ; if every small outlay required 
in some remote district is to be 
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referred to London, and directed 
not by those who control the 
machinery, but by gentlemen who 
know nothing of the requirements 
and of the circumstances under 
which it has arisen, the delay thus 
caused would effectually prevent 
the administration from dealing ef- 
ficiently with such questions as arise 
daily in railway management, 

The one example of Government 
administration which is quoted as 
a precedent for the purchase of the 
railways is the Post Office. Now, 
the Post Office is a peculiar institu- 
tion. Begun as a monopoly, for 
the purpose, principally, of carrying 
Government despatches, it has de- 
veloped, in a long series of years, 
into its present shape ; whether it 
would have done better had it been 
thrown open to competition was 
never tried, and any attempts by 
independent persons to carry letters 
were promptly suppressed. The 
result has been a well-organised 
service in its own department, 
although it is not exempt from 
criticism, and in remote districts and 
cross lines it is both parsimonious 
and defective. The telegraph system 
was a very natural adjunct to it. The 
existing officers and letter carriers 
gave an obvious advantage to the 
Post Office in the distribution of tele- 
grams over any other institution, 
and, after great confusion at first, 
it has got this system into work- 
ing order. The rates charged in 
London are higher than under the 
old companies, and they are the same 
to some of the principal towns. The 
great advantage secured by the 
purchase of the telegraphs has been 
the facility for sending messages to 
remote places, and as the claims 
arising under the act are still to 
some extent unsettled, it is difficult 
to say whether the Government has 
been a gainer by the transaction. 

_But what makes this case entirely 
different from that of the railways 
is that the Post Office administers 
very little on its own account. It 
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employs the post-masters and dis- 
tributes letters in the large towns. 
This service is almost entirely office 
work; it deals only with one busi- 
ness—the transmission of letters 
and small parcels—but beyond that 
it does nothing for itself. The 
whole service of the mails by sea 
and land is done by independent 
contractors, and the accelerations 
and increase of facilities which have 
taken place of late years are due 
not to the Post Office, but almost 
entirely to the railway com- 
panies. The Post Office deserves the 
credit of taking advantage of the 
facilities given by the increase of 
the railway system, but all the ar- 
rangements on which these facilities 
depend—the working of the trains 
and the conveyance and dropping of 
the bags—are done by the companies. 
Such an administration has no ana- 
logy with the extent and intricacy 
of railway management. At one 
time the Government did carry the 
letters on its own account, when 
the service of mail packets was 
performed by the Admiralty ; but 
this was found so wasteful that the 
system was given up, and the mails 
are conveyed by sea as well as by 
land through the agency of private 
enterprise. It is not probable that 
the Government would be more 
successful in running mail trains 
for itself than it was with the mail 
packets. 

Should it, however, be considered 
desirable, as a matter of adminis- 
tration, to make this change, it may 
be worth considering on what con- 
ditions the transfer could be effected. 
It is not necessary to go into de- 
tailed figures on the subject, as the 
basis of decision is conjectural. 
The matter would probably be set- 
tled in individual cases by arbitra- 
tion. But it might be worth en- 
quiring on what basis an arbitra- 
tion might be made. 

The capital of railways con- 
sists of debentures and preference 
shares, which amount in the aggre- 
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gate to £322,000,000, and which 
have a fixed dividend, and of or- 
dinary shares amounting to about 
£280,000,000, the dividend on 
which is fluctuating. Of the first 
class the largest proportion is per- 
fectly secured, and the Government 
would be expected to give the 
holders securities amounting in 
annual value to what they receive 
now. No doubt the capitalised 
value of such securities would be 
greater than what the shareholders 
now possess, but it would be impos- 
sible to diminish their income, and 
that advantage would be a fair pre- 
mium on a compulsory sale. There 
would of course be an exception in 
the case of terminable debentures, 
which would be renewed as they 
fall due by Government at the 
current price of the funds, but these 
form a small proportion of the 
whole. The ordinary stock is much 
more difficult to deal with, depend- 
ing as it does on the circumstances 
of each company ; but in general the 
shareholder would be entitled not 
only to the present value of his stock, 
or rather to the revenue he now 
receives, but to an allowance for 
future profits, which in most cases 
would be very large. During the 
last few years the increase of value 
of railway stocks, including the 
dividends received, has been very 
great. Money placed in North- 
Western shares five years ago 
would have earned since above 
13 per cent. perannum. The Great 
Western would have given a still 
larger return, and the great majority 
of the companies would show similar 
results. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that this increase will not con- 
tinue. In fact, the railway system 
was never in so healthy a state as it 
is now, and in the event of com- 
pulsory purchase this prospective 
increase would have to be capi- 
talised and added to the stock 
which might represent the exist- 
ing dividends. The railway com- 
panies have done an immense ser- 
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vice to this country. They have 
contributed to the public wealth far 
more than any other cause of in- 
crease. At the same time they 
gave for many years very small 
returns. When, as at present, they 
are entering into what is apparently 
a period of prosperity, it would be 
unfair if the Government were to 
seize them without ample provision 
not only for their present value, 
but for that which they may rea- 
sonably be expected to acquire. 
And not only have they a reason- 
able claim, but they are strong 
enough to secure it. In a case in 
which all their shareholders are 
interested there is no doubt that 
they would obtain liberal terms. 

An arrangement on some such 
condition would be so advantageous 
that it is not surprising that many 
persons interested in the railways 
should be in favour of the opera- 
tion, but the creation of such an 
immense mass of Government secu- 
rities would seriously affect their 
saleable value. And as a large por- 
tion, representing the interest of 
many holders of ordinary shares, 
would certainly not be left in the 
funds, but drawn out for other more 
promising speculations, a heavy fall 
in Government securities must be 
expected. 

Besides, the annuities required 
to meet the existing dividends, to- 
gether with the interest of the 
capitalised sum which might repre- 
sent their probable increase, would, 
for the moment, exceed the returns 
of the railways, and involve a burden 
ou present tax-payers which might 
possibly be met by a future deve- 
lopment of railway traffic, but not 
for some years, and the revenue 
would in all times rest on the fluc- 
tuating basis of the railway returns. 
This, however, would not be the 
only financial difficulty in the ope- 
ration. 

There are several steamboats and 
canal companies, besides other means 
of conveyance, which carry on a pro- 
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fitable trade in competition with 
some railway companies, and some- 
times in alliance with others. The 
union of all the railway companies 
in one administration, holding all 
the accesses from the interior of the 
country to the sea or to their depéts, 
would most seriously injure their 
position, and it would be difficult 
to resist the claim which they might 
make for compensation if the State 
assumes the position of a trader in 
competition with them. 

It is alleged that the combination 
of the railway system under one 
hand would produce some economy 
in management; there would be a 
saving in Parliamentary and law ex- 
penses, in so far as they are caused by 
competition among the companies, 
and the number of general managers 
might be somewhat reduced, as the 
time of these gentlemen, which is 
now taken up with contests between 
themselves, would be available for 
watching and increasing traffic ; but 
railway officials are generally fully 
occupied, and no great reduction 
could be made under that head. 
There would also be a considerable 
economy in the interchange of plant 
and to some extent in taking off com- 
peting trains on short lines. The 
trains on long lines serve so many 
places besides those at which they 
compete, that no great reduction 
could be made in them without 
detriment to the public. There 
might also be some economy by re- 
ducing the number of locomotive 
establishments, although a large 
number would always be required 
in different parts of the country. 
There would also be a saving in the 
remuneration of directorsand higher 
officials, by reducing the latter to 
the scale of Government officers, 
and giving them greater perma- 
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nency in their positions ; but no re- 
duction could be made in the mass 
of servants and artisans, and the 
total of these economies would be 
a drop in the great ocean of rail- 
way expenditure. 

In conclusion, and although these 
remarks are meant rather to excite 
discussion than as an absolute 
statement of opinion on the points 
mentioned, it may be maintained 
that the proposed purchase of the 
railways by the State would intro- 
duce a new and hitherto untried 
element into the politics and 
finance of this country, which would 
require, before it is adopted, a far 
deeper discussion than it has yet 
received. It appears also that 
the old English principle of leaving 
commercial affairs to private enter- 
prise has given to the public a very 
complete system of railways, and 
one which has in itself the motive 
and the means for future develop- 
ment when required—that the man- 
agement of these concerns is so 
framed as to give in it a voice to 
all large interests, and to provide 
for the accommodation of traffic, 
wherever it is to be found—and 
that this is the greatest interest 
which the public has in railway 
management. 

On the other hand, the constitu- 
tion of the Executive in this country 
is not such as to secure the freedom 
of action and the personal know- 
ledge which are essential for the con- 
trol of a system so various, and so 
intimately affecting all the commer- 
cial interests of the country ; and in 
addition to these objections the 
change would entail a considerable 
present sacrifice on the taxpayers, 
and introduce a fluctuating element 
of very great magnitude into the 
finances of the nation. 
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EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF ‘A MUSICIAN. 


By M. Bernaam-Epwarps. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST EPISOPE BEGINS. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there 
was no merrier company in 

the world than the little knot of 
musicians gathered round the well- 
beloved Ogliostro, court pianist and 
musical director to the smallest 
potentate in Germany. He was a 
planet of the first magnitude, and 
his satellites were small moons by 
comparison ; yet as the moons were 
all of a size, and the planet enor- 
mous, no one seemed out of his 
proper place. There was every- 


thing to make life pleasant—abun- 
dance of music, agreeable women, 
ease and variety. All were contented 
with poverty from the sovereign 
downwards, and as Juxuries, so 
called, were not to be had, super- 
fluous means would only have been 


an encumbrance. Very likely things 
have changed by this time, and 
that bloom of virginal simplicity 
has been swept from the face of the 
little capital for ever; but twenty- 
five years ago the era of innovation 
had not set in. Then the world 
lived as it liked without getting 
into debt. Take our musician for 
example. His salary was exactly a 
hundred pounds a year, and when 
he condescended to receive money 
from his pupils, he accepted a 
Prussian thaler for a lesson, and no 
more.. He gave choice little ban- 
quets, recollected his friends’ birth- 
days, and never forgot the children’s 
Christmas-trees. He was always 
purchasing new music and new 
musical instruments. He smoked 
cigars from morning till night. And, 
over and above these current ex- 
penses, he found means of helping 
many a deserving pupil to London or 
Paris. This iswhata generously dis- 
posed—nay, a rather extravagant— 


person could do upon an income of 
not much more than a hundred a 
year in this: small.German. State .a 
quarter of a century ago. 

This story opens in the height of 
the musical season-—that.is to. say, 
in the spring—-when life was_pre- 
eminently gay and busy in the little 
capital, .An. event: ‘was sure to 
happen at. such times ; either a new 
opera was brought out under. the 
Maestro’s auspices-—for thus our be- 
loved Ogliostro was.called—or some 
prima donna just alighted like a 
bird to sing away all hearts, then 
fly .off, or! the. latest production, of 
the musician himself enticed cele- 
brated eritics and connoisseurs to 
visit us. Each season seemed more 
attractive than the last, which was 
most likely to be accounted for in 
the fact that it was the fashion to 
be pleased. 

The Maestro was now thirty years 
old. He looked much older, as it 
behoved him to do, firstly, because 
the two young Princesses, daughters 
of the reigning house, were his 
pupils; and, secondly, because he 
had a sprinkling of sentimental 
young Poppenheimers among, his 
ordinary pupils, in whom he found 
it necessary to inspire reverence 
as well as affection. So, though a 
vain man, circumstances obliged 
him to disfigure himself by wearing 
his hair long, a coat of eccentric 
pattern, and spectacles. In spite of 
these devices he was universally 
acknowledged to be bewitching. 
And he was a.little wild. Hitherto 
his escapades had been of a harmless 
nature, but when a,man-is bewitch- 
ing as well as wild, what may or 
may not be expected of him? 

So thought the Grand Duke, who 
being a man of rigid morality, as 
well as an ardent lover of art, was 
at times almost distracted by anxiety 
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concerning his favourite. He prided’ 
himself upon his Court being theseat 
of the domestic virtues; and having 
a Duchess as rigid as himself, and a 
young family of Princes and Prin- 
cesses growing up, he kept a vigi- 
lant eye upon the Bohemia outside 
the palace doors. Now the ruling 
spirit of this Bohemia was the 
Maestro, as the Grand Duke knew 
well enough, and if he once broke 
loose from the social bonds that had 
hitherto restrained him, there was 
no saying how far Bohemia might 
encroach upon other territory. 

Again, there was a mystery about 
the man which troubled his royal 
master; he had sprung from the 
earth like the ancient Greeks, for all 
anyone knew to the contrary; he 
owned that his name had been as- 
sumed because of a certain musical 
sound he found in it, but what he 
was really called, whence he came, 
and to what nationality he belonged, 
he had never said. In spite, there- 
fore, of his personal fascinations and 
his extraordinary gifts, the Grand 
Duke felt a little afraid of him. 

Having in vain tried various expe- 
dients to tame this perplexing crea- 
ture, he at last hit upon one which 
he flattered himself was sure to suc- 
ceed. So one day, when the two 
young Princesses, Irma the Melan- 
choly and Feodora the Mischievous, 
as they were familiarly called by the 
loyal Poppenheimers, had finished 
their music-lessons—Irma in tears 
at her master’s rendering of a cer- 
tain piece of Schubert, Feodora fall- 
ing behind their attendant governess 
to make her scream by putting a pet 
kitten on her neck—Ogliostro was 
summoned to his Sovereign’s pre- 
sence, 

‘My good Herr Direktor (this 
was the way in which the Court 
always addressed him), I have some- 
thing very important to say to you, 
and I trust that it will not prove of 
a painful nature.’ As if anything a 
friendly Grand Duke might say 
could possibly prove of adisagreeable 
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nature! The Maestro merely bowed 
and smiled. 

The Prince went on :— 

‘ When a man gets ‘to be your 
age, my good Herr Direktor, and es- 
pecially when he attaches himself to 
a Court like my own, which, with- 
out self-exaltation, I may style the 
throne of purity and the domestic 
affections, it is his wisest course— 
indeed, it is his clear duty—to 
marry.’ 

The musician had long expected 
something of this sort, and met the 
Duke’s scrutinising look with the 
same assenting bow and smile as 
before. 

‘ Marriage,’ pursued the Prince, 
‘if it can be said to do nothing else, 
makes @ man a respectable member 
of society. It may make him the 
happiest of men—or the reverse— 
but at least it achieves the end of 
making him respectable. I believe 
the Herr Direktor cannot deny the 
truth of this assertion ? ’ 

Again a bow and a smile were 
Ogliostro’s only answer. 

‘And in choosing a wife,’ the 
Duke went on, ‘a man’s first duty 
is not to select the youngest or the 
fairest, or the most charming wo- 
man of his acquaintance, but the 
one who, by virtue of social posi- 
tion, age, and character, most 
effectually makes him respectable, 
settles him in life, in fact, and—for- 
give me for the personal allusion— 
when he is a genius, corrects those 
erratic tendencies which are among 
its most marked, its most pleasing, 
but, alas! its most dangerous cha- 
racteristics ! ’ 

The musician knew what was 
coming next, but did not betray 
his feelings, and the Duke went on 
briskly — 

‘Among the ladies who have the 
honour of the Grand Duchess’s ac- 
quaintance there is none more dis- 
tinguished for solidity of mind and 
those charms of character which 
are not the less valuable because 
they do not lie on the surface, than 
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the Fraulein Kambell-Sonnenschein. 
Descended on her mother’s side 
from a good Scotch family, pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune, accus- 
tomed to the best society from her 
infancy, it is an alliance, my good 
Herr Direktor, which would do any 
man credit. The lady is certainly 
some years your senior, but what 
an advantage to a child of fancy, 
like yourself, to be allied to a wo- 
man of experience and a practical 
turn of mind! whereas a young and 
visionary wife would undoubtedly 
be your ruin.’ 

This was a sly allusion to a lady 
whose name will transpire later. 
The Prince added with a benignant 
smile: ‘In token of my approval 
of this match, I shall have great 
satisfaction in bestowing upon you 
the title of Von, also of adding to 
your salary a hundred Prussian 
thalers a year, and of presenting 
to you for your lifetime the little 
villa which you now do me the 
honour to inhabit.’ 


The Grand Duke was always as 
generous to artists as his moderate 
income would allow, but in this 
case he felt that he had even 
stretched a point, and looked for 


suitable acknowledgment. The 
musician’s thanks were, however, 
luke-warm, and given in a thin 
voice. 

‘ There is no necessity to make a 
prompt decision,’ he added, kindly 
patting the crest-fallen Ogliostro on 
the shoulder. ‘ We will talk over 
the matter again when next you 
give the young Princesses their 
music-lesson.’ 

Thus the interview ended, and 
the Maestro at least flattered 
himself that he had preserved a 
strict neutrality. But he felt 
wretched. His sovereign was not 
indeed a Louis Quatorze who could 
send him to a Bastille for disobeying 
his wishes, and if he positively re- 
fused to marry this odious woman— 
for in such a light Ogliostro re- 
garded the lady—there would be an 
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end of the matter. But to contra- 
dict a person of exalted rank is al- 
ways unpleasant, especially when 
he has been almost fatherly in his 
benevolence and protection, as was 
the case with Ogliostro’s Grand 
Duke. And to be subjected to 
the same sort of interference again, 
was equally disagreeable to contem- 
plate. 

Two alternatives seemed open to 
him; either to please the Grand 
Duke and make himself miserable 
ever after, by marrying the Fraulein, 
or to choose a wife according to his 
own fancy and bear the conse- 
quences. But the only wife he 
wished for was some thousands of 
miles away just then, and, truth to 
say, though very much in love, he 
would have preferred to wait a lit- 
tle longer before becoming, as the 
Duke expressed it, a respectable 
member of society. 

Two or three days passed in a 
state of miserable indecision, and 
when at last the time came round 
for his appearance at the Palace, he 
felt farther from making a resolve 
than before. In despair he shut 
himself up in his room, and sent a 
messenger to the Princesses’ gover- 
ness to say that he was ill and 
could not give their Royal High- 


-nesses their music-lessons as usual. 


All kinds of cordial enquiries came 
from the Palace, with presents of 
flowers, fruit, and dainties from 
the Ducal table to tempt the inva- 
lid’s appetite. Such self-imposed 
seclusion was by no means un- 
pleasant, for the Maestro’s days 
were always too short for his friends 
and his fancies; and it was as new 
as it was delicious to him to have 
the entire twenty-four hours to 
himself. He composed from morn- 
ing till night, ate, drank his 
Rhine-wine and smoked his cigars, 
and when everyone else had gone 
to bed stole out for a long moon- 
light walk in the park. When his 
so-called indisposition had lasted 
several days, there appeared in the 
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little morning paper which chroni- 
cled all the events of Poppenheim 
the following notice :— 

‘The Countess Serono, with her 
servants, arrived at the Burg Hotel 
last evening from Cracow.’ 

The Maestro uttered a cry of de- 
lighted surprise, played three or 
four triumphant roulades on the 
piano, then sat down to his wri- 
ting table with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

The Countess was a beautiful 
young Viennese lady, a widow, 
whose musical gifts and personal 
fascinations had created quite an 
excitement at Poppenheim a year 
ago. She was the only person, he 
avowed, who could learn nothing 
from him. From becoming excel- 
lent comrades, they became lovers, 
at least in the eyes of the world, 
but the lady had taken flight just 
as matters seemed coming to a cli- 
max, which looked very much as if 
she did not approve of it. She had 
returned ; and comments would na- 
turally be made upon the fact 
without loss of time. 

What Ogliostro wrote were 
two announcements for the little 
Tagesblatt before-mentioned. Thus 
ran the first notice : 

‘The Herr Direktor Ogliostro has 
recovered from his indisposition, and 
will receive his friends at a matinée 
musicale to-morrow morning.’ 

Thus ran the second notice : 

‘Rumours are afloat that a mar- 
riage is arranged between the Herr 
Direktor Ogliostro and the Fraulein 
von Kambell-Sonnenschein, and that 
the betrothal will, ere long, be for- 
mally announced.’ 

‘The news will be read by all 
Poppenheim to-morrow,’ he said to 
himself with a gesture of exultation, 
‘and when the Countess comes to 
my matinée I shall know at the 
first glance whether she wishes to 
marry me orno. If not, I may as 
well please the Grand Duke as go to 
destruction in any other way.’ 

He straightway dressed himself 
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with the greatest care, and pro- 
ceeded to leave a card for the 
Countess at the Burg Hotel, not 
looking at all as if he were bent upon 
going to destruction, but very elate, 
very much in love, and very hand- 
some, as behoved a young man and 
a genius. 


CHAPTER II. 
PIANOFORTE LOVE-MAKING. 


Iv is scarcely necessary to say that 
Ogliostro’s musical parties were per- 
fect. Though publicly announced, 
no one presumed to go without an 
invitation, firstly, because the music- 
room was small; secondly, because 
it was well known that the Maestro 
loved to arrange his guests choicely 
as he did his bouquets, assorting 
colours and perfumes as best pleased 
his fancy. Beyond abundance of 
flowers from the Palace Garden, 
which had almost come to be re- 
garded by the musician as a per- 
quisite, and coffee, there was no 
kind of preparation. , About eleven 
o’clock—for in Poppenheim things 
were called by their proper names, 
and a morning concert ended punc- 
tually at one o’clock post meridiem 
—the musicians entered. A specta- 
tor’s first impulse was torub hiseyes 
and ask himself if there were not 
four Ogliostros in the flesh instead of 
one only—if the musician performed 
quartets by the mysterious help of 
three doubles ; so curiously alike at 
first sight seemed pianist, first 
violinist, second violinist, and vio- 
loncellist. But on further inspec- 
tion this fancied resemblance be- 
tween the Maestro and his friends 
almost vanished. It was a mere 
matter of imitation. All three men 
had suffered their hair to grow long, 
wore spectacles, dressed themselves 
exactly like their adored master, 
and, with a mimetic skill that did 
them credit, had caught certain 
modulations of his voice and laugh, 
and even something of his smile 
and glance; so that when he was 
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away his image was vividly recalled 
by these admiring friends. 

In the wake of the musicians fol- 
lowed two or three girls in white 
frocks and coloured sashes, with 
music-books under their arms. 
These were the Maestro’s pupils, of 
whom it is only necessary to par- 
ticularise one, Helena Blum, a wild- 
looking creature with black eyes, 
tawny skin, and raven locks hang- 
ing down her back. Helena could 
play anything, and she was to be 
introduced to the public of London 
or Paris under her master’s auspices 
some day, when the necessary money 
could be raised for the journey. 

After the pupils came the Coun- 
tess, one of those small vivacious 
beauties to be seen in Vienna, and 
hardly anywhere else. Dressed in 
colours as brilliant as the plumage of 
a bird, according to thefashion of her 
countrywomen, she made a striking 
contrast to the other ladies. Not 
even the Duchess, who was a king’s 
daughter, wore a costume half so 
gay and costly as she ; and as to the 


two young Princesses, they hap- 
pened, on this occasion, to look par- 


ticularly dowdy in their shabby 
silks and faded feathers. 

After the ordinary salutations, 
the music began, and the Maestro, 
in his ardour to do justice to a 
quartette of the great Spohr, all but 
forgot the existence of even the 
Countess. The masterpiece was 
performed in a masterly manner ; 
and when a trio had been given and 
one or two solos on the violin, he 
sat down to improvise. 

Now a pianoforte improvisation 
may be, and often is, the most com- 
monplace performance one can 
listen to, because almost every to- 
lerable musician can improvise, and 
thereby make a certain show of ori- 
ginality without being in the least 
degree original. But Ogliostro’s 
improvisations were much more like 
himself, and had much more of him- 
self in them, than his teaching, his 
conversation, or, indeed, many of his 
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compositions. He often composed 
carelessly, talked at random, and 
gave lessons whilst his mind was 
occupied with other things. He was 
always at his best when he impro- 
vised, which happened but seldom. 

Before he sat down to the piano 
he looked at the Countess, who was 
standing close by, and said in a low 
voice— 

‘To-day I am going to play to 
you.’ 

He began by giving full vent to 
the mixed passions that had been 
secretly raging within his heart 
during the last few days; first, he 
thundered out his indignation at 
the conventionalities propounded 
to him by his patron, the Duke, 
denouncing worldliness, respect- 
ability, so called, and other names 
that impose upon the multitude, and 
vehemently protesting on behalf of 
the true, the beautiful, the ideal ; 
then he melted all hearts by a 
thrilling declaration of love; finally, 
he wound up with the despairing, 
almost maniacal outpourings of 
a soul that has sought refuge 
from a contemptible world and 
a contemptuous mistress in the soli- 
tude of nature. This was the story 
he told, as plainly as music could 
tell it. 

He rose from the piano, heedless 
of the low-murmured applause of 
his listeners, and, looking at the 
Countess narrowly, said that it was 
now her turn to play. 

‘I will answer you,’ she whis- 
pered, and he saw that there were 
tears on her dark eyelashes. She 
bent her head over the notes and 
played an exquisite little im- 
promptu, that was only so far origi- 
nal as a good translation is original. 
She had heard the melody she 
knew not when or where, and, 
changed to the minor key, it seemed 
to express exactly what she wanted 
to say. And what did she want 
to say? Ogliostro sat..by with 
quickened pulse and heart beating 
wildly. No note was lost upon his 
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eager ear, no delicate gradations 
upon his impatient soul. As he 
listened, not only with the appre- 
ciation of the musician but with the 
suspense of the lover, he gradually 
read in that pathetic melody what 
was at the same time a sentence 
and a benediction. She loved him, 
but for some reason, which she 
could not or might not make clear, 
must reject him as a lover. 

All this she said, if not with the 
fire of the Maestro, at least with as 
much sincerity and with pitying 
womanly tenderness. The little 
poem went straight to every heart, 
though only one had read its mean- 
ing aright. 

The party now broke up, and in 
the bustle of the Ducal departure 
the Countess slipped away unob- 
served. Ogliostro generally dined 
with some of his musical friends at 
a tavern after his morning parties, 
but to-day he dismissed them some- 
what curtly, shut the door upon his 
last guest with a slam, desired his 
servant to admit no visitors, then, 
throwing himself upon a sofa, 
closed his eyes in a fit of melan- 
choly abstraction. 

When the sweet spring afternoon 
was drawing to a close and the 
servant, hearing him move. about, 
ventured to bring in his master’s 
dinner, Ogliostro roused himself, 
and, having eaten a little bread and 
soup, sat down and wrote a sub- 
missive letter to the Grand Duke, 
declaring himself ready to comply 
with his wishes. ‘I may as well 
make the most of the last days of 
liberty that remain to me,’ he 
mused ; ‘ why not take some of the 
young people’ (he always spoke of 
his pupils in that paternal way) 
‘into the forest and have a moon- 
light supper? There is little 
Helena, for example, who never 
gets a treat;. and: Annchen and 
Lotte.’ 

With the Maestro a pleasant 
thing said: was’ as good as done; 
and in less than an hour, a basket 
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of provisions was packed, the guests 
were assembled, and the carriage 
stood at the door. The oldest and 
most important guest was a Kapell- 
meister from Wiirtemberg, an 
agreeable but stout and rather un- 
wieldy person, and he was. placed. 
in the middle of the front seat with 
a slender young lady, Annchen 
Baer, on one side, and. on, the 
other a still more slender young 
lady, Lottchen, her sister; both of 
them fair-haired, rosy-cheeked girls, 
with that air of homely sweetness 
for which the beauties of Germany 
are notable ; on the box was placed 
another of the Maestro’s pupils, by: 
name Edouard Merk, a. sallow- 
complexioned, feverish-eyed youth, 
who looked as if his soul, in. its 
vehemence, were wearing out. his 
body. The Maestro himself sat 
beside Helena, his favourite pupil 
of all, and in the highest spirits 
they drove away. These little ban- 
quets were always as choice and 
charming as could be; sometimes 
there was a dash of Bohemian fla- 
vour about them, but of a hearty, 
harmless kind; and what wine 
tastes so fragrant, what meats so 
delicious, as those we feast on in 
our youth with a few boon. com- 
panions? We may grow rich and 
worldly-minded in after years.; but 
the pompous feasts to which we 
then sit down do not taste half so 
good as the cheap entertainments. 
of bygone days. 

How sweet the breath of the 
young spring as they drive along! 
After two hours’ ride amid bright 
green fields and thriving little vil- 
lages, they reach the mysterious 
borderland between fact and fiction, 
prose and poetry; in other words, 
they are on the borders of the 
Thuringian Forest. Already it is 
growing dusk, and one or two stars 
glimmer in the pale green sky. 
The air is fragrant with. wild 
flowers, and the nightingales are. 
singing. 

‘ Delicious!’ cried the Maestro 
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as they approached a little opening 
in the wood. ‘Here is the very 
spot we want. Let us alight and 
feast round a fire of pine logs like 
gipsies.’ 

Everyone acquiesced, for theeven- 
ing was warm and balmy. Hither 
and thither they ran in search of 
chips like children out for a holiday, 
beguiling the task with playful talk, 
laughter and snatches of song. 
When the fire was made, great mer- 
riment prevailed over the construc- 
tion of a rude tent, by means of 
carriage rugs and a tall pine stem ; 
having spread another on _ the 
ground and laid out their little 
feast, they sat down. ‘I never 
imitate vagrants’ life,’ began the 
Maestro, ‘without longing to adopt 
it altogether. How little do we 
obtain in exchange for what we 
give up by living according to the 
rules of civilisation! There is not 
a day of my life upon which I do 
not commit a dozen follies or puerile 
insincerities because I have chosen 
to put my neck into the yoke of 
social bondage. I hate myself for 
doing it, but I do it.’ 

‘And as for me,’ said Helena, 
whilst she prepared the salad, 
‘my mother scolds me night and 
morning because I do not behave 
meekly like other girls. Why 
should I pretend to be meek, when 
I am by nature wild and head- 
strong ?’ 

‘Why, indeed?’ cried the 
Maestro. ‘You and I, my poor 
Helena, were born to roam the 
world like a pair of gipsy minstrels, 
and not to play the fine lady and 
gentleman. Whata life that would 
be! When we were hungry, we 
should have nothing to do but sing 
a ballad before some rich man’s 
door. Out would come the pretty 
mamma with the children hanging 
to her skirts, eyes and mouth wide 
open at sight of us. You would 
hold up your apron for the piece of 
silver, curtsey, and off we go again, 
thrumming the guitar—’ 
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Just then the notes of a guitar 
were heard in the distance, and all 
started up and clapped their hands, 
thinking that Ogliostrohad prepared 
a surprise for them in the way of 
a gipsy concert. He was a man 
given to surprises. But his astonish- 
ment was as unfeigned as their own 
when two gipsies, a man bearing a 
guitar, and a woman, approached. 
Springing from his seat, he bade 
the new comers eat and drink with 
them, adding that the company 
would be very glad of some music 
afterwards. 

‘This is the best piece of good 
luck that could have happened 
to us,’ he said as he sat down again ; 
‘ our guests’ hearts will be warmed 
by our wine, and they will sing and 
play for pure enjoyment. We are 
all musicians, you must know,’ he 
continued, addressing himself to the 
pair, ‘and we gain our bread by 
music as you do. So let us all 
feast together like brothers, and 
amuse each other afterwards.’ 

Annchen and her sister turned 
red with dismay, but Helena whis- 
pered to them that no harm could 
comeof it ; and, after a little hesita- 
tion on the part of the intruders, 
the supper was resumed. Bread, 
meat, cheese, fruit, cakes, and wine 
disappeared rapidly amid lively con- 
versation ; then the music began. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about the wandering minstrels, who 
were, indeed, just such a pair of 
gipsiesas a travellerin Germany may 
encounter at fairs and wakes at any 
time, but the circumstances under 
which they had come made them 
doubly interesting. The blaze of the 
pine logs lit up their dark faces with 
almost a supernatural glow, and lent 
to their bits of blue and scarlet dra- 


peryapicturesque and even gorgeous 


effect. The woman, moreover, was 
young and handsome, and with her 
companion entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. It was quite 
evident that the two sang and played 
then more because they loved it than 
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because they looked for practical 
results in the shape of silver pieces 
at the end of their performance. 
To crown the evening’s entertain- 
ment, Ogliostro himself took the 
guitar and played a dance-compel- 
ling waltz of his own composition. 
The gipsy led off with Helena, his 
companion with Edouard, Annchen 
and Lottchen danced with the 
Kapellmeister by turns. Never was 
music danced to with such wild 
exuberance of spirit as Ogliostro’s 
impromptu waltz in that moonlit 
glade. When indeed the little party 
broke up it was long past midnight, 
and host and guests drove home in 
that exquisite hour of twittering 
birds and cool grey sky that heralds 
the full-voiced rosy dawn. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND 
EPISODE. 


For a few days all went smoothly. 
The musician had for once proved 


so tractable that he stood on a pin- 
nacle of Court favour. There was 
nothing he might not say or do just 
then: and being very much of a 
child, and of a spoilt child too, he 
found it delightful to be petted by 
the Duke, the Duchess, and the 
young Princesses. But when the 
day of betrothal approached—in Ger- 
many an engagement hardly less 
binding than marriage itself—his 
courage gave way. 

One morning, therefore, the se- 
renity of the little city was disturbed 
by the almost incredible tidings that 
Ogliostro was gone—none knew 
whither! and that the cause of his 
going was the marriage that the 
Duke would fain have made be- 
tween him and the elderly Friulein 
with the large fortune. Everyone 
had heard of this betrothal, but none 
believed thatit wouldevertake place. 

Still such a solution of the diffi- 
culty was wholly unforeseen, and 
afforded a delightful scandal for the 
ladies over their tea and the gen- 
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tlemen over their cigars. Ogliostro. 
gone in the height of the musical 
season ! and gone because the Duke,. 
having taken fright at his wild 
ways, had urged him to marry one 
woman, he being all the time in love 
with another! Could it be true ? 
The more meddlesome and inquisi- 
tive took it upon themselves to apply 
for intelligence at the Maestro’s. 
little villa, but could learn nothing 
beyond the fact that he was not 
there. 

The Duke was made aware of his 
protégé’s defalcation by a_ short, 
impatient, but glowing letter from 
the culprit himself. 

Having stated what steps he had 
taken to prevent any break in the 
musical programme of the season, 
and apologised profusely for his 
unusual conduct, he wound up 
with the following rather high-flown 
sentiments :— 

‘Iam sure your Serene Highness 
will appreciate these irrepressible 
yearnings after the remote and the 
unfamiliar which drive me from a 
life I have long felt unsuited to 
an artist—these inward struggles 
between the lower and the higher 
instincts of genius, the first urging 
me to accept the material advan- 
tages of this life at the sacrifice of 
my individuality ; the last calling 
upon me solemnly to abjure friends, 
fortune, and tranquillity, anything 
and everything that stand in the 
way of my freedom and self-de- 
velopment. Music is my life, my 
mistress, my love. I own—forgive 
me, my Prince—no other allegiance ; 
and class me, if among the most dis- 
obedient, at least among the most 
grateful of your subjects.’ 

The Duke’s first impulse was to 
be very angry. Nothing more in- 
opportune could have happened. 
There was the impending visit of 
his royal father-in-law to begin 
with, who had expressed himself 
extremely anxious to hear the re- 
nowned Ogliostro play, and who 
must now bear the fate of common 
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mortals. and be disappointed. Then 
there were the disagreeable remarks 
of his spouse, the Grand Duchess, 
to contend with, that lady having 
set her face against any interference 
with the musician’s marriage from 
the first, regarding him, not from a 
social point of view, but much as a 
court jester was regarded in old 
times. Then there was the general 
flatness of the musical season to 
contemplate—an unpleasant fact 
to a music-loving Sovereign with 
but small business as Sovereign ; 
and, lastly, the disadvantage to 
the young Princesses of losing the 
very best pianoforte teacher in 
Germany. But his second impulse 
was to laugh, and he laughed so 
long and heartily, that when he had 
done he found himself in a good 
temper again. 

‘The foolish fellow!’ he mused. 
‘What a career he has thrown 
away, for the sake of the remote 
and the unfamiliar! He will be 
reduced to beggary if some one does 
not look after him. I wish he had 
left his address, so that I could send 
him his pension all the same. Well, 
he is sure to turn up when he wants 
me !” 

But weeks and months elapsed, 
and Ogliostro did not turn up. The 
summer passed at Poppenheim as 
usual. For a time all was gaiety. 
The King came and went. The 
Countess played away a good many 
hearts and went also. Three times a 
week rich and poor, the great folks 
and the small folks, flocked to the 
little theatre by daylight to see a 
play or hear an opera ; and when at 
last the doors were closed, every- 
one made a holiday in the country. 
The Maestro had been missed and 
lamented, but the world got on 
without him, as it gets on without 
the best of us. 

Where was he ? 

He had left no address, and he 
had written no one a word since he 
went away. Once Helena received 
an anonymous present of music, 
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which she felt sure must have come 
from him, and the Countess every 
now and then found a box of 
flowers among her letters, having 
the unmistakable fragrance of the 
Maestro’s bouquets about them. 
But that was all. Helena went to 
her daily work with a kind of per. 
sistent recklessness that betrayed a 
mind ill at edse, whilst the Countess, 
though fascinating as ever, was said 
to look pale and melancholy. To 
these two women indeed the Maes- 
tro’s absence had been the greatest 
loss that could have befallen them, 
and they did not feign indifference 
or forgetfulness. 

And all the time he was living 
an existence that for years he had 
pictured to himself as ideal. At 
last he was free, free as the birds 
that roam the heavens, and the 
wild deer that have the forests to 
themselves. Without a duty,without 
a care, without expectation, and 
without remorse, he enjoyed the day 
tothe full, alike untroubled by yester- 
days or to-morrows. If the remem- 
brance of the Countess was painful 
to him, it was also delicious. Who 
could tell but that some time or 
other he should again make love to 
her on the piano, and not then be 
answered by the word impossible, 
spelt as plainly as music could spell 
it P 

It was in the glorious days of 
June that he went away. Almost 
always afoot, carrying his knap- 
sack on his shoulder, after the 
fashion of a travelling student, he 
pursued his happy journey. 

The first few weeks were spent in 
the Thuringian Forest. Careless of 
time, and only anxious to elude ob- 
servation, he sought out the remoter 
spots ; now lingering in some se- 
cluded valley, now on some moun- 
tain top, where the wind soughed 
among the trees. He always tried to 
end the day with music: often the 
little inn at which he slept possessed 
@ piano; or he would fraternise with 
the sacristan, and play for hours on 
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the organ of the parish church. If 
he happened to fall in with feast or 
fair, wedding or funeral, he was on 
the alert to catch any new melody 
he might hear, thus accumulating 
fragments of music and song as he 
made his way. 

Now and then he met a gipsy 
cavalcade, and that intoxicated him 
with delight. He would have a 
concert at any price, and often spent 
days in the track of some dark- 
visaged musician or dancer who had 
bewitched him. No one took the 
young musician’s advances amiss, 
and in truth he acted the vagrant 
so well that he seemed to be one of 
them. 

The gipsies’ reckless, rollicking 
existence fascinated him as much as 
their music, for which he had a 
passion; he would ask himself if 
indeed there were any truth in what 
was said of him, that he had 
come of a gipsy stock, stolen from 
a gipsy tribe by some wandering 
impresario on account of his preco- 
cious musical gifts. His own early 
history he did not know; even his 
name was of his own choosing, and 
he felt no repugnance to the notion 
of having such wild kinsfolk. Well 
might the Grand Duke have stood 
in terror of his beloved Herr Direk- 
tor. 

But whilst Ogliostro was amusing 
himself after his own fashion—of 
which the quiet Poppenheimers only 
knew years after—Poppenheim it- 
self was growing just a little dull. 
When autumn came round, and the 
theatre opened, everyone in the 
capital, from the Duke to the door- 
keeper, at last realised how much 
they had lost. 

The Countess came, but could not 
bring herself to stay. She talked of 
spending the winter at Rome, Dres- 
den, Berlin, and her friends account- 
ed for her restlessness by the fact 
of Ogliostro’s absence. One cold 
December day she called upon 
Helena, wrapped to the delicate 
little chin in fur, threw herself in 
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an arm-chair with a sigh of mock 
despair and said—‘ My good girl, 
I am obliged to go home to-morrow, 
but I cannot support the solitude 
of the country without some one 
to play duets with me. Will you 
pack up your clothes and be ready 
to start for Salzburg in four-and- 
twenty hours?’ 

Helena opened her large black 
eyes, thought for a moment, and 
then said— 

‘Mamma will set her face against 
it.’ 

The Countess clapped her hands 
delightedly. 

‘Where is your mamma?’ she 
asked. ‘I can convince her in two 
minutes that it is the right thing 
for you to do. I want music les- 
sons, my dear, and I will pay a 
Prussian thaler for each you give 
me. You are the very person I 
need.’ 

‘What can I teach you?’ Helena 
said with dismay. ‘That is the 
difficulty. How can I receive 
money from you for doing nothing ?’ 

‘Tt is all settled, my child,’ replied 
the vivacious little lady, who, like 
all pretty women, was used to 
having her own way. ‘I will pay 
you twelve thalers a month for 
being my dame d’atours, and we will 
play the piano and violin from 
morning till night. Ah! what an 
enchanting thing a violin is ! those 
who play it and understand it are 
wholly different beings to the rest 
of the world.’ 

They talked of music and of mu- 
sicians till they were interrupted 
by the entrance of Helena’s mother; 
a good woman in the main, but 
being the commonplace mother of 
uncommon children, she was rather 
apt to regard them from a worldly 
point of view. Helena’s eldest sister 
was making her mark as a vocalist in 
Prague, and she looked upon her 
second daughter’s musical talent in 
the light of so much money to be 
earned, saved, and profitably in- 
vested for the comfort of her old age. 
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However, a fascinating and richly- 
dressed lady in a poor little room 
on the sixth storey is an impos- 
ing presence, and the Countess 
gained her point. The next day the 
two started for Salzburg, and Pop- 
penheim grew duller than ever. 

The Grand Duke, always an 
optimist, rubbed his hands when 
the snow began to fall, saying in a 
cheerful voice— 

‘When winter really sets in, the 
remote and unfamiliar will become 
uncomfortable, and we shall have 
our spoiled child Ogliostro back 
again.’ 

But the Poppenheimers were 
hemmed in by the snow as by a 
besieging army, and no Ogliostro 
came. 

CHAPTER IV. 


IMPRISONED BY THE SNOW. 


Ir was such a winter night as 
only those dream of who live in the 
neighbourhood of forests and moun- 
tains. There had been a fortnight 


of snow storms already, and the 


trees round the Schloss of the Coun- 
tess were laden with snow, the 
mountains smooth and glittering; 
the valley was a sheet of gleam- 
ing white, the wind raged unceas- 
ingly. Travelling was dangerous 
on account of the drifts in the roads, 
and the Countess and her com- 
panion, Helena, had spent twelve 
days entirely in each other’s com- 
pany. 

They had sped fast enough. 
Music is a life and a world in itself, 
and these two enthusiasts were ab- 
sorbed in it, heeding for the moment 
nothing else. Trouble, toil, love, 
and even duty, seemed hidden from 
them by a veil in the first days of 
their well-assorted companionship. 
Helena lost recollection of the little 
wearing domestic cares which had 
made her look old for her years; 
the Countess forgot the family quar- 
rels and complications on her ac- 
count, which, for the time being, 
made any second marriage, not to 
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say marriage with a poor musician, 
impossible. 

The two sat by an enormous wood 
fire, in a confidential mood, every 
now and then pausing, as some gust 
of wind swept like thunder among 
the pine trees. What a contrast 
they made! You could see at the 
first glance that the delicate little 
lady, in ruby-coloured velvet and 
gold ornaments, had been accus- 
tomed from her cradle to softness 
and luxury, taking even music and 
other passions with a certain kind 
of indolence; whilst the hard- 
worked, large-featured, yet, in the 
eyes of the more discriminating, 
rather handsome Helena, in her 
gipsy’s costume of black and scarlet 
serge, showed not only in her de- 
meanour, but in her looks, that 
the drudgery of life was familiar 
to her, and was accepted as naturally 
as spiritual things and great ex- 
hilarations. 

‘I would give anything to know 
where our poor Ogliostro is to- 
night,’ said the Countess, who with 
all her tact had not yet discovered 
whether this impulsive, half-savage, 
half-infantine creature really con- 
cealed a love for the Maestro or no. 
As she spoke, she turned towards 
her companion with a questioning 
expression. 

Helena gazed in the fire, and 
made no answer. 

‘ What a pity too that he should 
have been driven away by that med- 
dlesome Duke,’ continued the Coun- 
tess. ‘ With all his gifts he may fare 
badly away from dear little Pop- 
penheim. Some designing woman 
may persuade him to marry her 
against his will, for example.’ 

Still Helena was silent. 

‘You are looked upon as his fa- 
vourite pupil,’ pursued the Coun- 
tess. ‘Why do you not try to find 
him out, and persuade him to go 
back in the spring ?’ 

She was stayed from further 
banter by the girl’s imploring look. 

‘I cannot talk of him,’ she said. 
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‘Let us play to each other instead. 
Music is the easiest speech.’ 

Helena never improvised or com- 
posed, but her playmg was wholly 
original; not this or that famous 
reading of masterpieces, but purely 
her own, indebted neither to critic 
nor connoisseur. She played one 
of those marvellously passionate 
sonatas of Beethoven, which seem to 
tell the story of a wild human life, 
and it was Ogliostro’s story that she 
wanted to tell. As she threw her- 
self heart and soul into the mingled 
fierceness and tenderness of the 
music, the Countess, listening, read 
her interpretations aright. Helena 
consented, woman-like, to entire self- 
abnegation, so long as her beloved 
Maestro should be happy and tri- 
umphant. She divined that his 


triumphs would signify little to him, 
ifhe must suffer the one defeat that 
would spoil all, and mingled with 
prophecies of his artistic successes 
were intercessions on his behalf. 
The other listened eagerly, only half 
comprehending this voluntary re- 


nunciation of her companion. Her 
speech, ‘I cannot talk of him,’ had 
told her the truth, but she was far 
as yet from realising it. 

The piece came to au end, and 
the Countess was about to take 
Helena’s place at the piano, when 
the sound of a man’s voice crying 
‘Bravo! bravissimo!’ from with- 
out caused both women to utter a 
little ery of surprise. 

‘Ogliostro !’ cried the Countess. 

‘The Maestro!’ cried Helena. 

And true enough it was he. 

They ran into the hall, and in an- 
other minute Ogliostro ascended 
the stone staircase leading from the 
courtyard. He was dressed in furs 
from head to foot, and, booted and 
spurred, with pistols at his side, he 
looked more like a freebooter than 
a wandering musician. He made a 
dozen apologies for appearing before 
them in this fashion; and having 
laid aside his furs and weapons, the 
three sat down to a hastily pre- 
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pared supper, laughing and talking 
gaily. 

‘How good of you to ask no 
questions !’ said the Maestro, look- 
ing from one to the other. ‘I drop 
out of the clouds, you make me 
welcome, and I am not bored by 
having to explain everything. But 
when I have satisfied my hunger, I 
will tell you all that has happened 
to me since I went away.’ 

He drank a glass of wine and 
began to eat ; enthusiasm, however, 
soon got the better of hunger. 

‘ Only think,’ he said, ‘it is seven 
months since I left Poppenheim, 
and for the greater part of that 
time—(tell it not in Gath, declare 
it not in Askelon)—I have been 
living among my kinsfolk, the gip- 
sies.’ 

‘Do but listen to him !’ cried the 
Countess, with a gesture of mock 
horror. ‘ Helena, how dare we sit 
at table with such company? But 
continue.’ 

‘Madam,’ pursued the musician 
gaily, feigning a subservient man- 
ner, ‘I am sensible of the conde- 
scension shown to me, but have 
no fear. I can comport myself in 
the palace as well as in the tent, 
not having lived long enough with 
the gipsies to unlearn decent be- 
haviour. But, oh!’ he added, re- 
turning to his natural tone, ‘ you 
do not know wha¢ a fascinating life 
itis! And what a life of music! 
Forgive me if I leave the table to 
play you one incomparable serenade. 
I can no longer control my impa- 
tience.’ 

He left his half-finished supper, 
nor would be persuaded to resume 
it till he had played half-a-dozen 
wild melodies. The ladies clapped 
their hands with delight, and when 
the meal was at last finished, he 
played a dozen more. 

‘Gipsy music,’ he said, when he 
left the piano, and threw himself 
into an arm-chair with a sigh of 
fatigue, ‘must be, by the nature of 
gipsy life, the most real and natural 
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of all. In the grandest compositions 
of our great masters, the cold spirit 
of criticism creeps in, not. marring, 
but certainly modifying, the’ first 
idea—sweeping from it, in fact, the 
first bloom. But in popular music, 
just as in ballad poetry, we get the 
pure, untrammelled spirit of the 
people ; who toil, make love, suffer, 
and die, and tell it all without any 
notion of what is proper or im- 
proper in the making of a song. 
But I have so much to tell you 
and ask of you, dear ladies, that I 
know not where first to begin. You, 
my little Helena, shall first give me 
news of my dear pupils at beloved 
Poppenheim. Annchen and Lott- 
chen, Edouard and Walther, and all 
the rest—are they well? I have 
heard no word from any of you since 
I went away.’ 

But his own story proved the 
most absorbing, and he answered 
their questions with great glee, 
telling them his plans and projects. 
He was composing a gipsy opera ; 
he was going to try his fortune in 
London or Paris—to found a new 
school of music—what was he not 
going to do? They listened; too 
well pleased to have his company 
again to feel jealous or unhappy. 
For the time it was good fortune 
enough. 

The next day and the next saw 
Ogliostro the Countess’s guest, if 
for no other reason, for the very 
simple one that he could not get 
away. More snow had fallen, and 
to reach Salzburg in the present 
state of the roads was impracticable. 
Everyone was contented that the 
weather and the roads should re- 
main as they were. Music occu- 
pied the trio from morning till 
night, each in turn being inspirer 
or inspired. Individualities seemed 
for a time lost in artistic enthu- 
siasm. 

But before the weather changed 
from without, it changed within. 
On a sudden—none knew how it was 
—the Countess would fain have had 
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the Maestro leagues away. Helena 
wished she could wake in her little 
attic at home. The musician found 
himself wondering what had hap- 
pened to turn the snow-bound 
Schloss into a disagreeable place. 
All felt relieved when news came 
that the road was clear. 

A few hours after receiving this 
intelligence, Ogliostro was on his 
way to Salzburg. 

‘I suppose the Countess was 
jealous at my fondness for Helena,’ 
he mused. ‘ But how unreasonable 
women are!. I must marry some 
day, and how can I marry a woman 
who says she cannot have me? 
And Helena was moody and out of 
spirits, too! Ah! it may be that 
I talked too much of Rhona, the 
beautiful gipsy maiden who capti- 
vated me last summer. I see that 
if a man wants to accomplish any- 
thing really great in art, he must 
set his face against all love affairs.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
FORTUNE AND MISFORTUNE. 


Two or three years passed, and 
Poppenheim had to get on as well 
as it could without the beloved 
musician. His admirers read with 
mournful eagerness of the enthu- 
siasm created by his playing in 
Paris, London, and Vienna, but 
were compelled to admit that he 
showed some ingratitude in remain- 
ing so long away from his unfor- 
getting friends. What was the 
rapture of the warm-hearted little 
city, therefore, when the following 
announcementappeared on the walls 
of the Theatre one May morning ? 


BY PERMISSION OF THE GRAND DUKE, 
WILL BE PERFORMED ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE ROYAL BIRTHDAY, 
RHONA, A GIPSY OPERA, BY OGLIOSTRO 
(LATE COURT PIANIST 
AT THE COURT OF POPPENHEIM), 
UNDER THE COMPOSER’S DIRECTORSHIP, 


The news spread like wildfire 
throughout the town, and for the 


— 
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time everyone’s head was turned 
by it, Preparations were imme- 
diately set on foot so as to make 
the occasion one of extraordinary 
brilliance, The ladies sent to Frank- 
fort for new dresses. The Duke 
commanded an al fresco entertain- 
ment in honour of the great man’s 
return. His pupils and musical 
friends organised a féte, at which 
he was to be crowned with a wreath 
of silver laurel Jeaves. All contri- 
buted their best to celebrate such 
a home-coming. 

At last the long looked-for day 
dawned: a gay festival at all times, 
what with the flags and garlands, 
the military review, the crowds of 
holiday makers in Sunday clothes, 
the lines of open carriages convey- 
ing richly-dressed ladies and officers 
in full dress, and covered with 
decorations, to pay their respects 
to the Sovereign. But when even- 
ing came, all felt that the Duke’s 
féte was over, and that the musi- 
cian’s had begun. Pleasant it was 
to see the stream of play-goers, old 
and young, rich and poor, wending 
their way in the warm summer 
evening to see Ogliostro’s opera. It 
was an entertainment all could 
afford, and all could enjoy, from 
the prince to the peasant, and ex- 
pectancy was written on every face. 

Exactly at seven o’clock, three 
strokes from the chamberlain’s staff 
on the edge of the royal box be- 
tokened the arrival of the Grand 
Duke. When he appeared, accom- 
panied by the Duchess and the 
young Princesses, the little theatre 
rang with cheers, which would have 
been repeated more tumultuously 
still for Ogliostro, had he not fore- 
seen such a dilemma. No sooner 
had the Duke taken his seat than 
the. conductor, Ogliostro himself, 
who .till now had been invisible, 
raised: his baton, and the overture 
began, 

The gipsy opera was, of course, 
&® success, It was new, it. was 
naive, and it was in a certain sense 
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true. Ogliostro, never false to him- 
self where his art was, concerned, 
had invented not only a new story, 
a new mise-en-scene, and a new 
opera, but he had put these together 
in a form peculiarly his own, dis- 
carding stage canons and stage pre- 
cedents. In part the story was 
familiarto Helena and the Countess. 
A wandering musician falls in with 
a band of gipsy minstrels, lives 
with them as one of themselves, ac- 
companies them to fairs and festi- 
vals, finally sings away his own 
heart and that of Rhona, a gipsy 
girl; stays on, in spite of his own 
misgivings and scruples and her 
own (for she has a lover among her 
tribe and nation), till matters are 
brought to a terrible climax. Ina 
moonlight dance, got up in honour 
of the gipsy betrothal, Rhona’s be- 
trothed falls murderously upon the 
intruder, and he is borne off the 
stage dead or dying. This is, of 
course, the merest outline of a rather 
long and complex story. The music 
was fantastic, the dances fresh, and 
the singing very good. Every note 
seemed inspired by the wave of 
Ogliostro’s arm, and large bursts of 
applause greeted him each time the 
curtain fell. 

Helena and the Countess were pre- 
sent, both alternately listening with 
the happy absorption of musicians, 
and wondering how Ogliostro’s visit 
would affect themselves. The two 
had never been on quite easy terms 
since his departure from the Schloss 
that wintry morning, more than 
two years ago; but they felt the 
same towards him. He was espe- 
cially their prodigal, all the more 
welcome because of his long, and 
apparently forgetful, absence. 

That very evening the Countess 
received the musician’s homage as 
she sat next to him at the Ducal 
banquet given in his honour; but 
Helena had to wait for the next day 
to pass, and the next, before any 


sign of remembrance came from 
him. 
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When it did come in the shape of 
a present of flowers and music, ac- 
companied by an invitation to play 
duets that very afternoon, she felt no 
more envy of the Countess or of any- 
one else whose privileges had come 
first. The old delightful relation- 
ship of master and pupil was about 
to be renewed, and she wanted no 
more. What relationship, indeed, 
can be compared to that of a musi- 
cian and his disciple, inspirer and 
inspired ? Some almost divine ema- 
nation seems to be imparted from 
a teacher of music who is really an 
enthusiast, putting genius out of 
the question. 

He greeted her warmly, and after 
a very little talk they sat down to 
the piano. Helena noticed that the 
Maestro was more than usually ex- 
cited, and that as he played he 
seemed rather trying to exorcise 
some demon of unquiet thought 
than to call up some angelic vision. 
And so indeed it was. In the midst 
of a wild and beautiful composition 
of his own he broke off, drew a 
deep breath, and rose from the 
piano. 

‘I will play no more to-day,’ he 
said. ‘Has it ever happened to you, 
little Helena, to feel that the thing 
you love best in the world jars, dis- 
turbs—nay, tortures? So is it with 
music at this moment. I can play, 
but the sounds I evoke are painful 
tome. Let us do something else. 
Suppose we go into the garden and 
take a cup of coffee ?’ 

It was a perfect June day, and 
the musician’s little summer-house, 
which was covered with roses and 
honeysuckle, invited a dreamy mood. 
He gradually lost his unquiet expres- 
sion, growing instead pensive and 
abstracted. Never before had He- 
lena seen her beloved Maestro so 
unlike himself. Had she not pos- 
sessed that fine tact which is part 
of the true-born artist’s organisa- 
tion, she would have plunged into 
some good-natured congratulations, 
really as ill-timed as they would 
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have seemed opportune. As it was 
she said nothing, though the sym. 
pathy written in her face soothed 
and cheered him. 

‘I dare say things will come 
rightin time, when Iam old and wise 
and grey,’ he said, with a faint smile, 
‘and you can no more help me out of 
my troubles than you can cure me 
of my follies. But talk to me of 
yourself, dear child. Are you doing 
well? and when shall we be able to 
send you to Paris and London? You 
must be twenty now, and old enough 
to go into the world and make your 
mark.’ 

They chatted of Helena’s pro- 
spects for half an hour, and he fell 
into his naturally genial and affec- 
tionate manner, when he looked at 
his watchand jumped up with dismay. 
* Past five o’clock!’ he cried, ‘ and I 
promised to wait on the Duchess 
at half-past four, and her Serene 
Highness’s temper is not of the 
best! Adieu, adieu. We shall meet 
to-morrow evening at the torchlight 
festival the Duke has/ commanded 
on my account. Do not fail to be 
there, and look your prettiest, to 
please me.’ 

He rushed off, and Helena went 
away, wondering how it happened 
that her beloved Maestro could be 
so absent and melancholy in the 
midst of his triumphs. His table was 
covered with cards and notes of in- 
vitation. His sideboard was loaded 
with gifts of flowersand fruit. A new 
piano, homage of some admirer, stood 
in the music room. What could it 
be that weighed upon his spirits ? 

Poor inexperienced Helena had 
no idea, in the first place, how easy 
it is for an open-hearted man like 
the Maestro to get into pecuniary 
difficulties. His notions of the ne- 
cessaries of life had sumewhat 
changed since leaving Poppenheim 
nearly three years ago, and if there 
were no other ties to recall him 
to the gay cities he loved so well, 
there were his debts! And then, in 
the second place, she did not know 
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what other entanglements a wan- 
dering musician may get into, whose 
ideas of duty and happiness are 
bounded by composing good music 
and having a pretty woman at 
hand to criticise it. She prepared 
for the coming festival somewhat 
sadly. 

It was to be one of unusual splen- 
dour. The white muslin dress she 
ironed with such care, looked so 
worn, so old-fashioned, so shabby! 
If she could only find a casket 
of jewels in her chamber, like 
Gretchen ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW THE THREE EPISODES ENDED. 


Tue festival in honour of Ogliostro 
promised to bea great success. The 
weather was magnificent. None of 
the arrangements had fallen through 
in consequence of bad management. 
Everything was ready in time. 

A more picturesque sight than 
the park presented that summer 
evening can hardly be imagined. 
An open space, lawn-shaped, had 
been set aside for the entertainment. 
Foremost among the illuminations 
were the letters composing the 
musician’s name, whilst Chinese 
lanterns and torches lighted up 
dusky alley and glade. At the 
further end of the enclosed space, a 
tent had been erected for the ban- 
quet, dazzling the eyes of the more 
homely guests with its display of 
shining plate and sparkling crystal, 
flowers, fruit, and decorations. Ban- 
ners and garlands were hung around; 
and to add to the splendour of the 
occasion, military music was to open 
and conclude the proceedings. 

The programme was rather long. 
First of all came the banquet, and 
the crowning of the hero with the 
silver wreath; then a gipsy enter- 
tainment, singing and dancing by 
traine€l performers ; finally, an open- 
air dance and a torchlight proces- 
sion. The Duke contributed the 
banquet, but the other entertain- 
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ments were organised by Ogliostro’s 
friends, admirers, and pupils. 

At seven o’clock precisely, the 
little company, numbering in all 
about fifty persons, most of them 
musicians, sat down to supper. A 
merry supper it was, all the more 
enjoyed because to most of the 
guests such a feast was an event in 
life. The Grand Duke had kindly 
withheld his presence, so that Og- 
liostro and his guests were perfectly 
unrestrained. Stories were told, 
toasts were given, glasses were 
touched, without fear of offence, 
and all were sorry when they had 
to rise from the table. 

The affair of the coronation was 
a little dull. Ogliostro at least 
looked unmistakably bored, and on 
the plea of having no hair-pins at 
hand, laid the silver wreath aside. 
But the donors consoled themselves 
with the thought that if he would 
not wear it in life, at least it would 
decorate his brows when he was 
dead. 

Then came the gipsy dance. As 
the performance took place in the 
open air, a crowd collected; the 
little band of dark-visaged musi- 
cians and dancers, three men and 
three women, in picturesque gala 
dresses of their nation. 

Helena, holding her friend 
Annchen by the arm, looked on, 
rooted to the spot. ‘Do you 
remember that evening we supped 
in the forest with the Maestro P’ 
she asked. ‘How happy we were ! 
How I should like to join in a gipsy 
dance again!’ 

‘Hush!’ said Annchen, shocked 
at her friend’s Bohemian propen- 
sities ; ‘ ought we not to find mamma 
or one of my brothers, instead of 
standing here alone ? ’ 

They were about to move away 
when Helena felt an eager hand laid 
on her arm. It was Ogliostro. 

‘Come away,’ he said. ‘I have 
something to say to you. There is 
Annchen’s brother; she can join 
him. You come with me.’ 
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They were out of earshot, when 
he said, greatly excited— 

‘Do you see that splendid girl 
who sings so plaintively, apart from 
the others? Thatis the Rhonal 
talked of to you and the Countess 
many atime. She is here. I knew 
it yesterday. Is it not a strange 
coincidence ?’ 

Helena gazed 
curiously. 

‘When the performance is over, 
I will speak to her,’ hesaid. ‘It is 
unwise, I know, but I must. How 
she sings! Her voice is not sweet, 
but with what passion and pathos she 
brings out the meaning of that little 
song! And is not the melody itself 
enchanting? It brings before me 
the life of such a woman—half 
savage, half splendid, abounding in 
adventure! How little she fancies 
that the wandering musician, who 
has led her in the round many a 
time, is at hand !’ 

The girl’s figure was indeed 
striking, and Helena hardly heard 
what her companion said, so ab- 
sorbed was she. These gipsies 
were Bohemians of the purest race, 
and not without personal beauty, 
though of a wild, one might almost 
say ferocious type. 

Soon the little concert ceased. 
The band struck up a waltz, and 
Helena finding herself on a sudden 
alone, joined Annchen and her 
brother. They were soon dancing 
merrily, and, indeed, with the 
dance, the culminating enjoyment 
of the evening had come. As 
Helena was whirled round in the 
waltz, she caught sight of Ogliostro, 
dancing with the gipsy girl he had 
pointed out to her. She begged 
her partner to stop in order to 
assure herself that she was not 
dreaming. There, in the eyes of 
all Poppenheim, was the beloved 
but incorrigible musician waltz- 
ing with a gipsy as uncon- 
cernedly as he had done in the 
solitude of the Thuringian Forest ! 
She saw the girl’s handsome face ; 
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she heard her reckless laugh, as the 
pair skimmed by; she heard, also, 
the expressions of amazement from 
the watching crowd. But on he 
went : it seemed as if his very life 
depended upon. that wild dance; 
pair after pair fell aside panting for 
breath; and for very wonder at the 
strange sight, none who rested 
began to dance again. So at. last 
they were left in the circle alone, 
Ogliostro neither knowing nor caring 
why ; the girl as heedless as he, her 
splendid black hair blown about 
her scarlet vest, dark eyes shining, 
brown cheeks glowing, red lips 
parted in a smile of enjoyment. 

When at last they stopped, and 
Ogliostro had led his companion to 
her friends, another surprise was 
in store for the somewhat over- 
excited Poppenheimers. For a scene 
of confusion followed, such as had 
never disturbed the social annals 
of the little city. The gipsies 
gathered round the offending girl 
and her admirer in rage. Harsh 
invectives were heard, weapons 
flashed, over all Ogliostro’s voice 
trying to calm and assuage, finally 
his, too, ‘rises into an angry cry; 
then a terrible scuffle ensued, which 
might end none knew how direfully. 
Ogliostro’s name was passed from 
mouth to mouth. One said that the 
woman had been stabbed ; another 
that Ogliostro had fallen; a third 
that he was dead. 

Dancers and musicians were 
jostled together in wild confusion, 
some trying to run one way, some 
another, all hindered by the press ; 
one crying for the police, another 
for the soldiers, children weeping, 
women shrieking—all had become 
fright and dismay. 

‘Good heavens ! 
Christine then ?’ 

‘ Dear neighbours, don’t be fright- 
ened ; don’t press so. Do please 
make way for two poor, innocent 
women, who only want to get home 
in safety.’ 

‘That is what we all want. Why 


where is my 
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doesn’t some one tell us what is the 
matter?’ 

‘My poor boy Johann, for aught 
I. know, may have got a broken 
headin the scuffle.’ 

‘Ah me! there is my best gown 
torn again, and my lace collar clean 
gone: What a warning to usall to 
give up pleasure-seeking !’ 

‘There come the police. We are 
to fall back, they say, but how can 
we ? Oh, what-will become of us ?’ 

It seemed just then very likely 
that mischief would happen from 
the pressure put upon the crowd. 
Helena found herself violently 
separated from her companions, 
now. swayed this way, now that, 
finally leaning against one of the 
illuminated pine-stems, breathless 
and bewildered. 

She strained her eyes in the 
direction that the police had taken, 
but could see nothing ; she tried to 
move, but the throng prevented her. 

Buton a sudden there was silence. 
The crowd fell back, and she saw 
that Ogliostro. was lying on the 
ground wounded. Her knees trem- 
bled, she could not utter a cry, but 
somehow she made her way to the 
spot. How she got there, through 
the masses of — horror-stricken 
gazers, she never knew; but there 
she was, kneeling beside her adored 
master, alone of all. his women 
friends doing what she could for 
him in that hour of humiliation, 
agony, and dismay. She: hardly 
heard the curses of the gipsies as 
they were laid hold of by the police, 
she knew not what was happening 
besides, she only thought of stop- 
ping the wound as best she could, 
and long before a doctor could be 
found, that much despised limp 
cambric dress of hers had been torn 
into bandages, her cheap little six- 
penny scent-bottle had revived the 
fainting man, and she had prevailed 
upon one of Ogliostro’s friends, a 
stout Kapellmeister, who stood by, 
sobbing like a child, to fetch a 
tumbler of water. The ladies were 
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fleeing as fast as they could, for all 
kinds of. rumours had reached the 
crowds waiting to see the proces- 
sion—fire, murder, assassination, 
and so on. Some of the police 
were looking after the Grand 
Duke’s spoons and forks, the ban- 
queting booth not yet being cleared; 
the miscellaneous mob that delight 
in a panic was screaming, yelling, 
and capering; in fine, amid such a 
scene of confusion as had never 
disgraced Poppenheim annals since 
the wars of Napoleon, poor Oglios- 
tro was helped into a carriage by 
Helena and his friends. 

But as there is ever a comic ele. 
ment in human tragedy, so. it was 
now. The Grand Duke, who had 
gone to bed early, appeared on the 
balcony of the palace in slippers 
and dressing gown, thinking that, 
perhaps, Prussian Annexation or 
the Socialists were at the bottom of 
the uproar; the young Princesses, 
who were sitting up to see the 
torchlight procession, rushed into 
their governess’s bedroom—Feodora 
the Mischievous waking that. ple- 
thoric.and timid lady out of her 
slumbers by shouting, ‘A revolu- 
tion! a revolution! We must fly 
for our. lives’—the royal attend- 
ants sleepy and stupid—the Grand 
Duchess in curl-papers and peignoir 
finally scolding all round, and re- 
storing order with the presence of 
mind for which her august race 
was remarkable. 

When the truth reached the 
palace, the royal pair were not a 
little shocked at the scandal that 
must ever after be linked with the 
names of Ogliostro and Poppenheim. 
Enquiries, however, were posted off, 
and not only enquiries, but the 
Grand Duke’s private physician 
and the Duchess’s favourite plaister 
were despatched, for Ogliostro 
might have forfeited royal forgive- 
ness, but Ogliostro must not die. 
Both Duke and Duchess sat up 
till almost daylight, to hear the 
latest particulars : perhaps the time 
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seemed unusually long, as they 
spent the time in conversation, 
taking different views of the ques- 
tion, the Duke feeling privately 
inclined to be lenient to the poor 
musician, the Duchess more than 
usually severe. When at last news 
came that for the present, at least, 
there was no danger, they retired 
to rest. 

Next day the more didactic of 
the Poppenheim world were a little 
shocked at discovering that at the 
bottom of the mystery lay the 
musician’s fancy for a gipsy girl. 
Never had such a scandal happened 
before. Full particulars were not 
to be had, of course, but thus much 
transpired, that in his last wander- 
ings he had testified a stronger lik- 
ing for this girl than it behoved him 
to do. Some went so far as to 
say that having originally come of 
a gipsy stock himself, he had even 
promised her marriage. It was well 
known that he had a strong inclina- 
tion for the music, the language, 
and everything else connected with 
her race ; and story after story was 
brought forward in confirmation, 
not only of his gipsy likings, but 
his gipsy idiosyncrasies. 

What more Helena knew than 
this she discreetly kept to herself, 
not only during the first days of 
suspense and anxiety, but during 
the after period of convalescence 
and criticism. 

Had our Ogliostro died then, it 
is hardly necessary to say that the 
period of criticism would never have 
set in. The men would have held 
their peace; the women would 
have wept. As it was, the wound, 
which at first threatened to rob the 
world of one of its brightest musical 
ornaments, healed slowly, but not 
so slowly that by the time he was 
himself again, Poppenheim had for- 
given him. Now it cannot be said 
that Helena’s task of nursing her 
hero was as enchanting as her more 
romantic young friends might 
imagine. ‘lhe Maestro was, as we 
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have seen, the most spoiled of 
all the children of genius, and 
like all spoiled children was not 
amiable under the discomfort of 
pain, the tedium of confinement, 
and, what was worse than all, the 
cloud of disapproval. As all his 
other lady friends kept aloof in 
virtuous indignation, the Countess’s 
forgiveness only going so far as to 
send jellies, which he insisted upon 
being thrown out of the window, 
Helena had to bear the brunt of 
all his caprices, and he scolded her 
and ordered her to do this and 
that just as if she were his wife. 
And there was not only this to 
bear, but her own conduct was se- 
verely condemned. No one wanted 
the Maestro to be neglected ; there 
were elderly mothers of grown-up 
sons who would have taken care 
of him, and the Duchess offered 
to send a nurse from the palace: 
why, then, need she stay? said her 
mother, and her friends Annchen 
and Lotte, and the austere feminine 
world. But Helena cared little for 
what might be said or thought of 
her conduct, and kept her post with 
unwavering courage. She was accus- 
tomed to a hard life: it was no- 
thing to her to have to keep watch 
at night, dress wounds, cook in- 
valid’s food—in fact do all the hard 
unpoetic work that one human 
being entails upon another in severe 
illness. She knew well enough 
that no one else understood the 
sick man and his humours as she 
did, or would have the same pa- 
tience with them, and no one else 
would have been so rigidly obedient 
in the fulfilling those orders, ‘ Out 
of window, to the cabbage- beds 
at once!’ when flowers or some 
little dainty came from the Coun- 
tess. Out of window, to the cab- 
bage-beds, they went, roses, con- 
fections, fruits, no matter how rare ; 
and though he forbore to treat the 
Duchess’s gifts in the same manner, 
he declared that a posset of Helena’s 
making pleased his palate better. 
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However, he got well again, and 
upon the very firstday that the doctor 
was dismissed, Helena was bidden to 
pack his portmanteau, fetch a cab, 
and see him off to Paris by the next 
train, without saying a word to any 
living soul. The train started in 
an hour’s time, and she had no 
leisure to weep or sigh over what 
seemed very much like ingra- 
titude on his part, or reflect that 
he ought to have accompanied her 
home and mediated with her mother 
on her behalf—done something, in 
fact, to smooth things for the poor 
little nurse who had, perhaps, saved 
his life! But she thought of none of 
these things, and when, on reaching 
the station, he just kissed her as a 
father might have done, and said 
she was the dearest and best little 
girl in Poppenheim, she walked 
back almost elated, set to work 
with the help of a charwoman 
to put his little villa in order 
from top to bottom, and when it 
was done, returned home, to make 
up matters with her mother and 
the world as best she could. Of 
course, Ogliostro’s friends of his 
own sex took Helena’s part, and it 
was even rumoured that the stout 
Kapellmeister, before mentioned, 
wanted to marry her outright. Be 
this as it may, by little and little, 
reconciliation was made with all, 
her pupils returned one by one, the 
Countess sent her a present of 
jewels, and before the autumn and 
winter had passed, Helena forgot 
the obloquy she had suffered on 
the Maestro’s behalf. 

Meantime he was in Paris, paying 
his debts—so he wrote to Helena— 
and if he got into any scrapes there, 
rumours of them never reached 
Poppenheim. In fact his escapades 
were over. 

When the next musical season 
came round, neither Ogliostro, nor 
the Countess, nor Helena contri- 
buted to those entertainments for 
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which the little city was famous. 
Ogliostro was still in Paris, whither 
Helena had at last gone under his 
auspices, and was making her début 
as a pianiste ; the Countess went to 
Vienna ; and had it not been for the 
brilliant bridals of Feodora the Mis- 
chievous with the heir apparent of 
a neighbouring Duchy, dull indeed 
would have been the Poppenheimers, 
But what was the general surprise, 
some time after, when news came 
of Ogliostro’s marriage, and mar- 
riage with his pupil Helena, who 
had been one of the poorest and 
least admired girls in Poppenheim ! 

It seemed incredible that the 
great man should take such a step 
in the zenith of his reputation ; yet 
his princely patron was well pleased, 
and his intimate friends saw in this 
homely alliance the best guarantee 
of a worthy career. So the days of 
Poppenheim romance and adven- 
ture drew toan end. The musician 
and his wife soon returned to the 
little city, and quietly settled down 
there. Society became at last sedate 
and respectable. 

Music and art still reign supreme 
there, butimproprieties and indiscre- 
tions are banished forever. Ogliostro 
and the Countess are now stout and 
elderly, and can play duets without 
raising a breath of scandal. Helena 
is the same impetuous creature she 
ever was, but her impetuosity does 
not damage her reputation as when 
she nursed her Maestro in the days 
of her youth. Whenever the cele- 
brated pair make a musical tour, 
they create a sensation and reap a 
golden harvest. But that is seldom. 
They are devoted to each other and 
to Poppenheim, and receive at 
their musical parties princes, am- 
bassadors, poets, artists, wits, and 
beauties. But, on the whole, Pop- 
penheim is quite a different place to 
what it was twenty-five years ago; 
and, if the truth must be told, a 
little dull. 
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STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OF SGOTLAND.' 
By ALEXANDER FALCONER. 


HERE is no man living in these 
islands whose deliberate opi- 
nion on any portion of Church His- 
tory is more deserving of attention, 
and is more certain to get it, than 
the Dean of Westminster. For a 
generation he has held a first place 
as a lecturer on this important sub- 
ject, and has been one of our emi- 
nent writers on general ecclesiasti- 
cal topics. To no small number of 
the English-speaking peoples his wri- 
tings have long been a source of the 
highest delight ; not from their pro- 
found spiritual suggestiveness, but 
from their power of characterisa- 
tion in biographical and historical 
writing; their happy manner of 
illustrating sacred by profane, 
and ancient by modern history; 
their delightfully life-like descrip. 
tions; and their rare appreciation 
of everything noble in human 
nature. I for one have long been 
proud to acknowledge the early 
impulse and unbroken influence 
received from his writings. Never 
shall I forget the golden time of my 
youth, when Arnold, made known 
through Stanley’s biography of 
him, became a name which had 
power to stir in me, as it still has, 
the deepest emotions, and Rugby 
School and Chapel were more real 
to me than the houses I daily dwelt 
in. Andas in his Lectures on the 
Eastern Church and .on the Jewish 
Church, thesame peculiar charm and 
the same high qualities were present, 
his former influence was not only 
maintained, but was deepened. 

It was good news, therefore, to a 
wide circle of readers, to hear that 
the same distinguished writer pro- 
posed to lecture on the Scottish 
Church. Expectation in more than 
common degree was inevitable ; for 


it was certain that, whatever the 
lectures might lack, they could 
hardly fail in breadth of view and 
picturesqueness of style. Accord- 
ingly when Rumour told us of the 
Dean’s small success in Edinburgh, 
the disappointment was not to be 
disguised. It was hoped, however, 
that when the lectures were pub- 
lished, and could be read away from 
all popular cries or influence, the 
Northern critics would be found to 
be wrong, or at least too hard to 
please. 

Now that they have been care- 
fully revised and published, it must 
be confessed that Rumour spoke 
truly regarding them, and that 
those who heard them had some 
cause for dissatisfaction. A‘ narra- 
tive,’ or ‘a complete account of the 
Scottish Church,’ the lecturer did 
not propose to give ; and ‘some of 
its most conspicuous personages, 
such as John Knox and Andrew 
Melville ; some of its most conspi- 
cuous features, such as its system of 
education and of discipline; some 
of its.most conspicuous events, the 
General Assembly of 1638 and the 
Disruption of 1843,’ he thought it 
best to pass over for reasons which 
all could respect. Enough was 
promised, however. ‘ Such leading 
features as would serve as land- 
marks to the whole’ were to be the 
burden of the lectures. There was 
thus still scope and occasion enough 
for a show of the. Dean’s historical 
sympathies and insight, and of his 
power to handle philosophically a 
really knotty subject. Looked at 
from any point his subject was 
hedged about with difficulties ; but 
as genius has a wonderful way at all 
times of dispelling these, so genius 
it was thought might very likely 
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accomplish this in the present in- 
stance. 

The Dean, it is to be regretted, has 
not accomplished this, although he 
has done his best. It is well that 
his reputation as an ecclesiastical 
historian is already made; for no 
fresh honours, I fear, will come to 
him by these lectures. Here and 
there are passages in his charming 
descriptive way, equal to any he 
has written ; but more frequently 
there are others, where clear in- 
sight and sound historical discrimi- 
nation were called for, in his worst 
manner, The truth is, he has been 
unfortunate in his subject. He may 
know the literature of Scotland 
thoroughly ; but he does not know 
the people of Scotland, either as 
they are, or as they have reflected 
themselves in theirnational religious 
life, and has thus missed—or it 
may be ignored—the central, car- 
dinal principle of their religious 
history. Pretty well read in the 
civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the haughty little Northern State, 
and in the estimates of most writers 
of it; and having long considered 
it, as the Dean wisely recommends 
in his introductory lectures to his 
Eastern Church, by the aids of the 
traditions and tempers of the people 
themselves—of the baronial and 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the 
country—and of the moorlands and 
mosshags of the West, it was with 
a touch of real pain that I saw, in 
the second and third lectures especi- 
ally, that the old charm and power 
were wanting. Again and again 
as I read I asked myself: if this 
could really be meant for Scottish 
history ? if these sketches could 
possibly be intended for true 
sketches of those scenes which have 
made the history of Scotland from 
the Reformation to the Revolution 
80 singular and so significant? if 
these were indeed the objects for 
which successive generations of 
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Scotsmen had parted with every- 
thing dear to the human heart, and 
struggled to the death against the 
most iniquitous misgovernment 
that ever disgraced our annals? if 
these were the lessons taught us 
and all generations of Christian 
freemen, these and none others, by 
the moving incidents of Scottish 
history from 1584 to 1688? At 
the best, turn it as you may, his 
picture is but a faint and hazy like- 
ness of the original, Sometbing is 
wanting to place you in true ac- 
cord with the times. You look in 
vain, too, for that censure or appro- 
bation, for what is called ‘ the judg- 
ment of posterity,’ on the chief 
actors and actions of the history, 
which no carefully drawn portraits 
of Leighton and Rutherford and 
the like will for a moment make 
up for. Less appreciative of the 
national sentiment and aims of the 
Scottish people during the above 
terrible century of their existence, 
than Mr. Buckle in his justly dis- 
liked History of Civilisation in 
Scotland,? mild in praise and as mild 
in blame, it is only too clear ere the 
volume is finished that, whatever 
the Dean may have striven to do, it 
is at least not in his colourless sen- 
tences that the characteristic ‘ lead- 
ing features’ of Scottish Church 
History are reflected, nor their 
meaning truly divined. 

We were justified in looking for 
very different treatment from so 
distinguished a writer as the Dean 
of Westminster. The subject is 
one worthy of any historian ; and 
was capable of the most satis- 
factory consideration even from its 
ecclesiastical side. For it has an 
intrinsic glory of its own, and an 
imperishable interest and instruc- 
tiveness: the same which shine so 
splendidly in the Dutch and French 
and English annals in the same 
centuries, where, pre-eminent above 
all else, appear the doctrines of 
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popular rights, liberty of speech 
and liberty of conscience. We 
were justified, I think, in looking 
for hearty sympathy with these 
from a lover of freedom of thought 
like Dean Stanley. We did not 
look nor wish for his opinions on 
Presbyterianism versus Episcopacy ; 
but we did look for his frank and 
decided opinions on ‘such leading 
features’ of the long struggle of 
the Scottish nation for religious 
liberty against their Stuart kings, 
as historical writers have always 
seen in it, unless they were of the 
Bancroft or Laud school. Surely 
it was possible, 300 years after the 
period to be described, and with all 
the evidence long before us, to 
arrive at the truth concerning it 
without any bitterness of spirit or 
manifest one-sidedness! Surely the 
passions which raged at Bothwell 
Brig and Drumclog do not so sur- 
vive among us, as to prevent us 
being judges and not partisans! 
Surely there are scenes enough in 
that memorable contest worthy of 
the cherished regard of any Chris- 
tian or of any patriot—as beyond 
all controversy there are too many 
deserving of loathing and abhor- 
rence. 
such an expression, therefore. It 
was a rare opportunity for words 
of noble indignation and generous 
appreciation. The occasion indeed 
was a crucial one. Its issue some- 
how has been fraught with no ap- 
parent good. On the centrary, 
deep offence has been given to the 
religious majority of the nation; 
and every one of the sections of the 
Church, Established, Free, United 
Presbyterian, and the Scottish 
Episcopal too, have shown their 
displeasure or dissatisfaction at the 
Dean's treatment of his subject. 
For these feelings there must be 
good reasons. Party spirit of course 
must have provoked and coloured 
them to some extent; but the 
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spirit expressed in their proud 
motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, 
could not have been so widely 
shown by the laity in the press and 
by the clergy on the platform, on 
the matter, unless from a real and 
substantial cause. What are those 
reasons? Wherein and why has 
Dean Stanley offended? These 
questions cover the entire contro- 
versy: and now that the first heats 
of it have calmed down, and both 
sides have said their best,® the 
present seems an opportune moment 
for a careful consideration of the 
whole subject. 

Here it may be permitted me to 
say that if I dissent from the con- 
clusions of these lectures and com- 
plain of some remarks in them, it is 
with some trepidation that I venture 
to do so—that I venture to point 
out the mistakes of a man whose 
name has lain like a spell so long 
upon me. But a more potent spell 
moves me to it. Deeply as the 
Scholar may revere the Master, 
little has his teaching been worth if 
it has not taught him to revere his 
own convictions and conclusions as 
the most priceless of his possessions. 
Till now I have loyally given the 
Dean of Westminster much of my 
allegiance, for to him I owe some 
of the most intense intellectual in- 
fluences and most exquisite intel- 
lectual pleasures of my life. If, 
therefore, I cannot still give it, it is 
because I must not. I have not so 
read the History of Scotland as to 
see the ‘features’ of the Scottish 
Church to be what he describes 
them to be. 

The reasons, then, of this un- 
fortunate effect of these lectures 
seem to me to be two-fold. Dean 
Stanley has made mistakes, (1) 
as a Stranger, (2) as an His- 
torian. The first was natural 
enough; as the most shrewd and 
sagacious observers are liable to 
carry away wrong impressions. 
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But there is such a thing as a 
man being disqualified from one 
cause or other for accurate ob- 
servation. Our associations and 
interests have an imperious sway 
over our judgments—nay, a spell 
from which few can rid themselves. 
And I venture to suggest that 
Dean Stanley was somewhat dis- 
qualified, from such causes, for his 
chosen task. A lifetime spent in 
the precincts of Oxford and West- 
minster, amid the hallowed memo- 
ries of the martyrs and scholars, 
the princes and prelates of the 
Church of England, and with his 
every thought and feeling more or 
less affected by the various in- 
fluences of these, was certain, I 
think, to render him somewhat in- 
capable of rightly understanding 
the Church of Scotland, whose 
history is in the main the record of 
a prolonged deadly struggle against 
those principles and forms of wor- 
ship which are dear to him above 
all others. He could have little 
personal sympathy with it in its 
origin and in its historical ten- 
dencies ; or little warmth of per- 
sonal appreciation. What asso- 
ciations he had of it could only so 
far unfit him for comprehending 
justly the spirit which is embodied 
and the deeds which are told in the 
Scots Worthies and Cloud of Wit- 
nesses. For the very same reasons 
it is not to be expected that a ‘ true 
blue’ Presbyterian, Irish or Scotch, 
can read English Church History, 
or appreciate many existing English 
Church questions, with any con- 
siderable degree of truth or tender- 
ness. It is impossible for him, for 
example, to understand the awe and 
devout feeling of the Englishman 
for, and in presence of, the glorious 
sanctuaries of his land. He may 
admire them, but it will be as a 
structure of stone and mortar, and is 
incapable of doing more. He is likely 
to be much puzzled, too, why others 
can have different feelings. An 
admirable illustration of this prin- 
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ciple is found in a story told by 
Hugh Miller, no common Scot, of 
himself in his First Impressions of 
England. He had gone to see York 
Cathedral, and felt more, it is safe 
to say, in beholding that wondrous 
pile than most men. ‘But so 
little,’ he says, ‘had my Presby- 
terian education led me to associate 
the not unelevated impulses of the 
feeling with the devotional spirit, 
that, certainly without intending any 
disrespect to either the national 
religion or one of the noblest ec- 
clesiastical buildings of England, I 
had failed to uncover my head, and 
was quite unaware of the gross 
solecism I was committing, until 
two of the officials, who had just 
ranged themselves in front of the 
organ-screcn to usher the dean and 
choristers into the choir, started 
forward, one from each side of the 
door, and, with no little gesticu- 
latory emphasis, induced me to 
take off my hat. “ Off hat, sir, off 
hat!” angrily exclaimed the one. 
“Take off your hat, sir!” said 
the other. ‘The peccant beaver at 
once sank by my side, and I apolo- 
gised. “ Ah, aScotchman!”’ ejacu- 
lated the keener official of the two, 
his cheek meanwhile losing some 
of the hastily summoned red; “I 
thought so.”’ He waited over the 
service. It ‘seemed rather a poor 
thing on the whole. . . and does 
not represent a living devotion, but 
a devotion that perished centuries 
ago... . It reminded me of the 
story told by the Eastern traveller, 
who, in exploring a magnificent 
temple, passed through superb por- 
ticoes and noble halls, to find a 
monkey enthroned in a little dark 
sanctum, as the god of the whole.’ 
Now that is the very manner 
and sentiment of the stranger, and 
in a book of travels it is quite 
allowable. But when the same 
sentiment appears in the form of 
historical judgments upon a people 
and their ways, it is not to be 
so allowed. For whoever will so 
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judge is bound to acquaint himself 
with every point of his case, and 
ought for the time to become one 
of the people themselves, seeing as 
they see and feeling as they feel, 
before he can hope to speak with 
authority, or pass other than a one- 
sided verdict. Few men have this 
rare combination of sympathetic 
insight and judicial calm. De 
Tocqueville’s: great work on the 
United States of America and Gui- 
z0t’s English Revolution are two bril- 
liant French examples of it familiar 
to most of us; and Hunter’s Annals 
of Rural Bengal, the first account of 
Indian history by an Englishman 
which thoroughly comprehends and 
fairly judges the genius of the 
Indian races, is of the same dis- 
tinguished order of merit. It is 
the absence of this quality which is 
the conspicuous feature in these lec- 
tures. Dean Stanley may have 
mixed as a stranger with the re- 
presentative classes of the nation 
whose religious history he meant 
to criticise, anxious only to know 
their views and opinions. . He may 
have been down in the dales of 
Dumfriesshire, and the moorlands of 
Lanarkshire, to glean the traditions 
and to note the tempers of their 
shrewd, thoughtful inhabitants 
about ‘Clavers’ and the ‘killing 
times,’ and ‘the forced settlements.’ 
If so, and with all the facts and 
probabilities* before him, it seems 
strange indeed he should speak as he 
does of Scott and Burns, of the Co- 
venanters and the Moderates. On 
these subjects—and they are typical 
ones—TI am bound to say he is very 
far wrong, as far as the Englishmen 
who, when travelling in the High- 
lands through a deer forest, and 
seeing no wooding as they had seen 
in the deer parks of the South, 
asked the gillie where- the trees 
were, ‘Trees!’ exclaimed Donald 
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in astonishment, ‘wha ever heard 
o’ trees in a deer forest ? ’ 

Burns and Scott, he says, were, 
and still are, such forces in Scot- 
land, that ‘no Scottish ecclesiastical 
history worthy of the name’ may 
overlook them; for ‘each justifies 
his title to be considered not ouly 
as a poet, but as a prophet—not 
only as a delightful companion, but 
as a wise religious teacher.’ The 
Ayrshire Bard did not live ‘in 
vain in the atmosphere of the philo- 
sophic clergy and laity of the last 
century, whose kindly and genial 
spirit saved him from being driven 
by the extravagant pretensions of 
the popular Scottish religion into 
absolute unbelief. Much as there 
may be in his poems that we lament, 
yet even they retain fragments of 
doctrine not less truly Evangelical 
than philosophical.’ The great 
Novelist ‘ has sounded all the depths 
and shoals of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history ;’ andhashandled most of the 
graver questions of Life and Belief 
with so much wisdom and power in 
his mighty works of fiction, as 
fully to warrant him being called 
‘one of the great religious teachers 
of Scottish Christendom.’ Happy 
indeed is ‘that Church which has 
been blessed with such a theologian, 
whose voice can be heard by those 
whom no sermons ever reach, pro- 
claiming lessons which no preacher 
or divine can afford to despise or to 
neglect.’® 
. Now, not more certainly did 
Hugh Miller proclaim himself a 
stranger by his manners in York 
Cathedral, than does the Dean of 
Westminster by these opinions of 
his of the influence of Burns and 
Scott on their country. Never did 
he -hear or see aught in church or 
in cottage in Scotland to tead him 
to such conclusions, which must 
have sounded queer enough to an 





* “To us, Probability is the very guide of life,’ says Butler (Introduction to Analogy), 
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Edinburgh audience, and could only 
excite the amusement of some, the 
ridicule and frown of others. Burns 
‘a prophet’! He is and has long 
been the idol of his countrymen as 
the most glorious of song-writers ; 
he who has touched their hearts 
and expressed their feelings as no 
other has: but who ever heard a 
Scotsman claiming this character 
for him, or doing homage to his 
name as a smiter of iniquity, and 
a fearless upholder of God’s right- 
eousness and claims before a wicked 
generation? Whoever owned him 
as one whose words had searched 
his soul and shaken his self-com- 
placency, and nerved him afresh to 
a life of self-conquest and faith ? 
Burns was not made of the stuff 
that prophets are made of; and no 
man was more aware of this than 
himself, as his own words all too 
conspicuously show. A Poet he 
was of the most poetical of tem- 
peraments ; in constancy and clear- 
ness and courageousness of thought 
and action, the farthest remove 
from the nobler office of Prophet. 

No, Dean Stanley, the truth, since 
it must be told, lies all the other 
way. Thousands of youthful Scots- 
men have in their day found Burns 
to be no ‘light from heaven;’ to 
be, though rarely gifted, no heaven- 
ward teacher— 


Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By Passion driven, 


They have caught up wrong notions 
of earnest, even if narrow, reli- 
gious life from his far from fault. 
less satires, by their confounding 
the practices of Christian men as 
therein described. with Christian 
principles, for which he, of course, 
is, directly blameable.. You hardly 
ever meet a wild West country 
Scot, but. you find his sharpest 
thrusts. at morals and men to be 
barbed with some of ‘ Rabbie’s’ 
double-edged lines. Had Burns 
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been the least conscious of being 
‘a prophet,’ these could never have 
been penned. But he was not 
aware of anything of the sort: he 
was only aware of his newly dis- 
covered powers of satire, which, as 
he himself tells us, with ‘a certain 
description of the clergy as well as 
laity, had met with a roar of ap- 
plause ;’ and revelling in these, he 
had little, if any, regard for any- 
thing, if only he saw their imme- 
diate stinging effect upon ‘saints’ 
and ‘sinners.’ His Address to the 
Unco Guid is admirable in spirit and 
point, touching us all in some of 
its lines, and in none of them con- 
founding principles with practice, 
and therefore worthy of the writer 
of The Cottar’s Saturday Night: 
but will Dean Stanley say that in his 
Holy Fair, and in his most pungent 
pieces (to say nothing of several of 
his other poems, The Jolly Beggars 
for example), there isno downright 
delighting in things irreligious, and 
that we must not all regret, with 
the poet’s mother and brother, and 
most genial critics, that Burns 
should have been tempted to deal 
with such subjects? ® The power 
these poems show, I am not con- 
cerned about as to its degree, but 
its use; and that, it is needless to 
say, is of the earth, earthy—the 
most decisive proof that, whatever 
Burns was, it was not ‘a prophet.’ 

The same must be said of much 
else he has written, peerless in 
beauty as it is, and unapproached 
in tenderness. Like Byron in his 
fiery intellectual force, so was he 
like him in his whirlwind play of 
passion, His Songs are simply mar- 
vellous, excelling all other men’s 
songs in their charm of expression, 
whence they have won the heart of 
the world, the laughter and tears of 
all.who speak ourtongue. And yet 
who will. say that they have not 
kindled.many a forbidden flame ? 
Who has not many times wished 


® Life and Works of Robert Burns, by R. Chambers. Vol. I. pp. 82, 138, 270. 
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that the laurel had grown greener on 
his brows, and that he had uttered 
nothing base? As a Poet we all 
know and love him, most of us cor- 
dially agreeing with Carlyle’s tender 
and eloquent words on his manifold 
frailties. But as a Prophet, whose 
life and lips were consistently and 
continually protesting against the 
more notable sins and follies of the 
day, it is impossible for us so to 
think of him—impossible. 

As for Scott’s religious influence, 
the Dean’s opinion on that may safely 
be called either ‘ a traveller’stale,’ or 
one of those ‘mare’s nests’ which 
quick-brained students, who decide 
so much by ‘intuition,’ are always 
discovering. He has come in the 
sweet seclusion of his study to see 
in the characters and scenes of the 
Waverley Novels what he claims for 
them. But who else has found what 
he has? Who sees as he sees? 
What traces in Scottish thought or 
among the Scottish peasantry has 
he found of the power he speaks of ? 
Scotland owes much, very much, to 
her great Novelist, and has, as we 
all lately saw, been ready to ac- 
knowledge this: his gallery of 
worthies she proudly points to as 
next in power and genuine human 
interest to those of the greater 
Shakespeare: but Iam not aware 
that she ever believed she was 
indebted to him for any of her 
religious ideas, or thought of him as 
a ‘ great religious teacher,’ who had 
lifted and cleared her spiritual 
horizon. Now, however, that the 
religious worth of Old Mortality and 
Guy Mannering and the rest of that 
wonderful series has been pointed 
out, it is just possible of course that 
all of us, our Northern neighbours 
especially, may see cause to change 
our opinions. As yet, however, our 
neighbours have not gone to him to 
find lessons for the right regulating 
of their lives, for clearer views of 
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Faith and Duty, for glimpses of the 
Land that is afar off. ‘It would re- 
quire a separate lecture to point out 
the services which he has rendered 
to the Church of Great Britain as 
well as of Scotland,’ says the Dean. 
There are not many of the same 
opinion.” 

If on points like these, lying 
within the range of any man’s ob- 
servation, the Dean has caught up 
opinions for which there are no real 
grounds, it must be from some 
wrongness in his mode of observing, 
or some fault in his judgment, or 
from both. I believe it is from 
both. These two men he exalts 
into positions only claimed by their 
countrymen and others for Knox 
and Chalmers. The proofs he gives 
of this are personal opinions! He 
has himself received certain impres- 
sions from them, and certain influ- 
ences from their writings; and 
dwelling on these, away from all 
counterbalancing influences, and 
letting drop, unawares, out of view 
all doubtful aspects of their history, 
charmed by their splendid intel- 
Jectual gifts and their large human 
kindness, he has come to think of 
them and feel towards them very 
tenderly, and making himself a 
measure of others, must needs sup- 
pose that what they have been to 
him they have been to most. 
And so, strong in his own par- 
tialities, and confident in their 
soundness, and without ascertaining 
first of all and beyond doubt the 
actual state of things, he startles his 
hearers in Scott’s ‘own romantic 
town’ by his announcement of a 
new ‘prophet,’ and of a great 
unknown ‘religious teacher.’ 

The same idealising tendency 
leads him in his fourth lecture into 
several minor mistakes about liv- 
ing or recently living men. He 
confounds their potential with 
their actual influence. To be thus 
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is to be poetical, not judicial, not his- 
torical. The poetical element is the 
leading one in Dean Stanley’s mind, 
however ; the source of the finest 
and most satisfactory parts of his 
writings. So long as he is dealing 
with matters which suit this kind 
of mind, we are in a master’s hand; 
so soon, however, as we come to 
matters demanding a decisive alter- 
native, a clear summing up, on 
which action may at once be taken, 
the hand grows undecided. Let his 
historical imagination work on the 
far Past, and you have pictures 
which give serenest satisfaction, as 
his Egyptian and Palestinian ones, 
his Council of Nica, his portraits 
of the Fathers of the Jewish Church ; 
but where a full acceptance or rejec- 
tion, with all the grounds of either, 
is proper, where a careful scrutiny 
and a frank statement of all the 
facts of the case are demanded, a 
golden haze steals over the scene, 
and you generally miss what you 
most desire. His is not a keen, in- 
cisive intellect. On the contrary, 
he hates whatever supposes final 
settlement, and turns away in grief 
or in scorn from those who press 
for fixed forms of thought or wor 
ship. So many points he sees, and 
so many possibilities, that he feels 
bound to let dogmas and decisions 
very much alone. And looking 
back over the history of Christen- 
dom he sees in the horrors of her 
religious wars the most persuasive 
of reasons to this course for himself 
and others. 

A man of this mental idiosyn- 
crasy has no scent of battle, and is 
all but sure to be a lover of peace at 
any price. Hence it wasa mistake, 
I think, for the Dean of Westmin- 
ster to have anything to do with 
the histor ry of a C hurch which liter- 
ally bristles with the records of 
battle and dissension, and whose 
leading characters and events are 
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such as he constitutionally most 
dislikes and avoids. How could he 
succeed, his nature and his educa- 
tion being what they are? Had he 
no prescience of this himself? Had 
he no prescience either that great 
national movements can only be 
understood by the people whose 
disposition they represent? If, as 
is most likely, he had, his wisdom 
would surely have been to have 
decided to let it alone, contenting 
himself with saying of Scottish 
Presbyterianism what the gifted 
Bunsen once said of English Pro- 
testantism, that for his part he 
could not conceive how we had 
managed to come by such a thing. 
He decided otherwise, and hence 
his capital errors as an historian. 

I have said above that ‘he has 
missed—or it may be iqnored—the 
central, cardinal principle of the ve- 
ligious history of Scotland.’ Nearly 
all Scotsmen are proud of the his. 
tory of their country from the Re- 
formation to the Revolution; and 
most historians, I prefer not to 
name the exceptions, think they 
have just cause. Why? Forfrom 
the hour when the old Church 
utterly and ignominiously fell, 
hardly one voice being lifted in its 
behalf, to the hour when William 
of Orange gave peace to Britain, 
the history of Scotland and of the 
Scottish Church is the —— of @ 
contest between the pretensions of 
the Crown and the privileges of the 
People. The hour which rang the 
knell of the Romish Priesthood was 
the birth-hour of the Scottish 
People ; and with Knox as their 
spiritual and political father, they 
originated and adopted ideas which 
struck at the root of all power not 
based upon the free will of the 
people. Popular election and popu- 
lar representation were the grand 
fundamental ideas of the Reformed 
Church.® If allowed to operate at 


* Essay on the Eeclesiastical History of Scotland, by the Duke of Argyll, 1849, ch. ii. 
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all, such ideas could not fail of con- 
sequences to the governed and the 
governing classes which in the end 
would be twice blessed. But Ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible power, the 
divine right of kings, was still a 
consecrated weapon, which no voice 
had yet successfully called in 
question nor force struck down. 
In Scotland, however, and by the 
Scottish Church or Nation, for they 
were one, this was now to be done. 
Whatever were the forms of it, 
whatever the manner and matter 
of argument, it was ever the same 
principle which was involved in the 
contests which began in 1560, the 
principle, namely, of the Liberty of 
the People. Knox struggled for 
it against Mary Stuart—Melville 
against King James—Henderson 
and the Covenanters against 
Charles I. and his sons. He who 
does not see this, does not see at all ; 
and he who sees it and does not tell 
it out in clearest tones, juggles with 
the most momentous facts in our 
history, and cheats those men who 
made them, of their due reward, 
the homage of generations who 
enjoy the blessings they won. 

If this was the priceless heritage 
bequeathed by these men, little 
wonder that their names ring 
through Scotland till this hour, 
and their memories are hallowed 
above all others. But it is not 
Scotsmen only who delight tohonour 
them. Our English Reformation 
and our English Revolution would 
have been very different in their 
outcome but for the dauntlessness 
and long-enduring patience of these 
men. Hence our great historical 
writers invariably point out and 
dwell upon the sublime heroism of 
the Scottish people as decade after 
decade they bore the most brutal 
and pitiless persecution ever known 
in Britain, rather than acknowledge 
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the ‘arbitrary ‘wilk of ‘the Stuarts 
above the free will of the people; and 
that so bearing they again and again 
hurledtheiroppressors tothe ground, 
until,after weary, hopeless years of 
endurance and: faithfulness to their 
principles, they broke and helped to 
break for ever the yoke of their 
tyrants, and saw the blessed dawn 
of a constitutional government. 
Their peculiarities of thought and 
speech, and much of their manner 
and matter of argument, seem to us, 
as we see them:on the pages of 
history, as*the natural costume of 
that age, and do not for a moment 
hinder their noble daring and their 
nobler suffering in the cause of civil 
and religious Jiberty : commanding 
our highest :admiration. Hardly 
more, does:.their fanaticism, and 
bigotry, and intolerance .affect us, 
since these are the necessary fruits 
of persecution, and for them the 
persecutors are accountable more 
than the persecuted. 

Such is the interpretation of the 
great struggle of the Scottish Church 
and Commons in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, against the 
Stuart prinees,. by our best histori- 
ans.’ Such is the sum of the many 
versions of it as told by the old 
annalists,.if we put ourselves in the 
place of the men they are writing 
about, and compare their statements. 
Such is the belief of all Presbyterian 
Scotsmen concerning their fore- 
fathers, who bore the burden and 
heat of that day. . And if, turning 
from the wide theatre of these events 
to the greatly more limited and less 
known oneof the eighteenth century, 
we shall find the very same prin- 
ciples warring with one another, in 
a less deadly but still in a most cha- 
racteristic form! In the sixteenth 
century the battle was between 
Protestantism and Popery ; in the se- 
venteenth century it was between 


® Gardiner’s History of England, 1603-1616, “Vol. 
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Presbytery and Prelacy; in the eight- 
eenth centuryit was between Patron- 
age and Popular Rights.'° It is, 
therefore, in one or other form the 
great principle of the Liberty of the 
People to think, to speak, to worship 
according totheir own laws, however 
disguised and however expressed, 
which is involved in the chief civil 
and ecclesiastical. commotions of 
these centuries. A simple, easily 
defined, easily discerned principle, 
which none of us, surely, whose 
liberties are so great and so secure, 
can be blind to or will ignore. 

Let us now see what is Dean 
Stanley’s interpretation of these 
events. 

‘The first feature which marks the 
Scottish religion of the last three 
centuries, is its stubborn inde- 
pendence. When James VI. saw 
in London Mrs. Welsh, the daughter 
of John Knox, he asked her how 
many bairns her father had left, and 
whether they were lads or lasses. 
She answered, “three,” andthat they 
were alllasses. ‘‘ God be thanked !” 
said the king, lifting up both his 
hands; “ for if they had been three 
lads, Inever could have brooked my 
three kingdoms in peace.” 

‘The feeling of King James to- 
wards John Knox and his actual 
children may well have been felt at 
times by many reasonable men 
towards his spiritual children. Had 
each of the three kingdoms been in- 
habited by a Church as sturdy and 
as unmanageable as that which took 
up its abode in Scotland, it may be 
easily believed that the rulers of 
Great Britain would have had no 
light task before them. 
~ *Theindependence of the Scottish 
Church belongsin factto the indepen- 
dence of the Scottish race... . And 
so the early history of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church has been one 
long struggle of dogged resistance to 
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superior power. “ Scotland must be 
rid of Scotland unless we gain deli- 
verance,” was the dying speech of 
the martyr Renwick.’ !! 

Is that put quite ingenuously ? 
What is such a statement likely to 
produce on the ordinary ‘ well- 
informed’ reader’s mind, and es- 
pecially on the minds of those who 
look up to Dean Stanley as an his- 
torical authority, but these two 
impressions: (1) That the Scottish 
Church was nothing more than a 
body of perverse, obstinate mer, 
with no particular grievance, yet 
whom nothing would please which 
King James might offer them ; and 
(z) That they delighted in resisting 
whatever counsels and commands 
came from England, simply because 
they did come from England? The 
statement is explicit and unquali- 
fied; and with the anecdote of 
James, which he might have given 
entire,'? and the lecturer’s remark 
upon it in our ears, I do not see 
what.other impressions it can make, 
or what other inferences may be 
drawn from it, than these two most 
erroneous ones. 

Nationalism, there is no doubt, 
and as it could not fail to be, was an 
active element in Scottish society 
at the time of the Reformation, a 
subtile influence in the air which 
showed. itself now and then unrea- 
sonably enough, as Elizabeth’s en- 
voy, Sir Ralph Sadler, knew to his 
cost; but this was not the Nation- 
alism we hear in Renwick’s bitter 
words. Between this and that 
phase of it three-quarters of a cen- 
tury elapsed, odious with kingly 
and priestly follies. At the begin- 
ning of the period James came to 
the throne ; and from that moment 
it lay with him to make the future 
of his country. Never had king a 
more splendid opportunity and a 
fairer chance for giving a firm, 








Wwe 


®** And, to continue the judicious Churchman I quote, ‘ the contest has been obstinately 

eereeiees till the present day.’ Church History of Scotland, by Rev. J. Cunningham. 
ol. IT, p. 418. 

» ™ Pp. 61, 62. 


2 And which the reader would do well to see, M‘Crie’s Life of Knox. 
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broad settlement to the two new 
theories of that age, the conclu- 
sions of Protestantism as to right 
of private judgment and as to 
personal liberty. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say, that it depended 
on James alone to decide whether 
that liberty, which must eventually 
find its way into the ecclesiastical 
system, was to enter with peace and 
charity in its train, or whether it 
was only to be attained after long 
years of civil strife. Like so many 
of his ill-starred race, he, how- 
ever, was blind to the possibilities 
and signs of the times, or, if not 
blind, was incapable ; and so what 
might have been a great policy 
degenerated in his hands into a 
personal struggle.'* The usual con- 
sequences followed. Opposed at 
every important turn by the Pres- 
byterian leaders, in carrying out 
his own will or his own interpreta- 
tion of the laws, he by-and-by 
transferred his dislike of the leaders 
to their principles, until he came, ere 
his accession to the English Crown,to 
entertain decided thoughts of crush- 
ing both them and their principles. 

If James, then, as the ‘superior 
power’ forced his people to ‘re- 
sistance,’ why speak of that re- 
sistance as belonging, in the exclu- 
sive sense of the expression, ‘ to 
the independence of the Scottish 
race’? Did never another people, 
or part of a people, resist their 
king on behalf of their civil and 
religious liberties? Was it not, 
moreover, a sacred duty in their 
circumstances to resist, even ac- 
cording. to the Dean’s own princi- 
ples as elsewhere laid down?!4 
Besides, up till this time the strug- 
gle was a purely Scottish and 
strictly constitutional struggle, in 
which no ‘foreign’ element had 
entered. It is a mere fancy, 
therefore, in which the Englishman 
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is more evident than the historical 
critic, and, worstof all, by which ‘the 
leading features’ of the struggle 
are quite lost sight of, to account 
in this way for the stubborn inde- 
pendence of Scottish religion. Was 
it a mere national illusion, ‘a halo 
of antique splendour’ as the Dean 
asserts, or was it a principle, the 
one inalienable Divine right of re- 
sponsible beings, newly discovered 
in the Scriptures, which these men 
witnessed for ? And was not their 
stubbornness bred in them, as stub- 
bornness usually is in a nation, by 
long-continued opposition or op- 
pression? A wider generalisation 
of the undoubted history of these 
seventy-five years than he seems 
to have yet obtained, will probably 
convince the Dean that he has 
here confounded two very different 
things—namely, resistance for re- 
sistance’ sake and resistance for 
righteousness’ sake. 

As to the Presbyterian leaders. 
History repeats itself. One Decem- 
ber day, eighteen years after James 
had become King of England, a 
deputation of the Commons waited 
upon him to present a petition con- 
cerning an extraordinary letter he 
had sent them a few days before, 
on the freedom of their debates. 
* Place twelve arm-chairs,’ he called ‘ 
out to his attendants when the 
members were introduced, ‘I «ai 
going to receive twelve kings.’ 
Suppose this, like that other anec- 
dote, were given as an apposite 
illustration of the constitutional 
crisis of that day; and that the 
comments of the Dean on the one 
were applied to the other, as they 
properly enough may. The general 
matters they refer to are parallel 
in their chief points. Those Com- 
mons challenged the right of the 
King to interfere with their privi- 
leges. So had the Scottish Churcb. 


8 Gardiner’s History of England, Vol. I. p. 161. 
* An Address on the Connection of Church and State, pp. 9, 10. 
*® December 1621. Hume, ch. xlviii. ; but compare him with Gardiner’s Prince Charles 


and the Spanish Marriage, Vol. II. ch. viii.; and Forster’s Sir John Eliot, Vol. 1. 
book iii. 
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The Parliament they represented 
was ‘sturdy’ and ‘unmanageable’ 
above any previous Parliaments. 
So had the Scottish Church been. 
Suppose, therefore, it were said 
that the feeling of King James 
towards his Commons may well 
have been felt at times by many 
reasonable men towards their poli- 
tical children; and that nothing 
but dispeace and distraction could 
come by such men—should we, as 
their children, not instantly feel 
that this was to imply that the 
fathers of our liberties were the 
fosterers of obstruction and an- 
archy? And we should be justified 
in so feeling. Similarly, I doubt 
not, did the Dean’s audience feel 
when he implied the same con- 
cerning the first Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the first Confessors in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty 
under the Stuarts, who, it is time 
now it were generally known, were 
not Englishmen but Scotsmen ;!6 
and concerning that ecclesiastical 
polity which, be its faults what 
they may, has done so much for the 
common people of Scotland. 

The lecturer left his audience in 
no doubtof his meaning. As illustra- 
tions of the truth of what he said, 
he gave ‘two well-known scenes 
which bring out clearly these feel- 
ings of antagonism and _ inde- 
pendence.’ 

The first one was the ‘ rejection’ 
of the English Liturgy, July 23, 
1637, the famous scene in St. Giles’ 
Church, Edinburgh, when Jenny 
Geddes threw her stool at the Dean’s 
head for daring to read there his 
‘black, Popish, and superstitious 
book.’ Everybody knows the story, 
and nearly everybody, I had thought, 
knew its significance. The Dean, 
however, doubts if ‘ the result of that 
fatal day can be imagined in these 
more peaceful days.’ He thinks too 
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that ‘ had they waited till the Dean 
had read the collect, as innocent 
and beautiful an expression of prayer 
as could be found in any part of the 
services of either Church, it is pos- 
sible that they might even then 
have changed their minds.’ Finally, 
he remarks: ‘No doubt the exaspe- 
ration had its root in the in- 
domitable native vigour of which 
we have been speaking. The in- 
trinsic slightness of the incidents 
which roused it, is the best proof of 
the force of the feeling. Jt is in- 
structive as an instance of the 


folly of pressing outward forms, how- 


ever innocent, on those who cannot 
understand them.’ 7 

The other one, which happened 
seven months after, was the still 
more famous scene of the adoption 
of the National Covenant. ‘ Of all 
national confessions of Faith ever 
adopted, at least in these realms, 
it is the one which for the time 
awakened the widestand the deepest 
enthusiasm,’ he says. Its object 
was ‘to defend the rights of Pres- 
bytery in Scotland;’ and the en- 
thusiasm with which this was re- 
ceived ‘is one of the most signal 
proofs of the power of Scottish 
religion to enkindle the whole 
nation. ‘The rapid subsidence, 
however, of this enthusiasm even 
at the time,’ the Dean goes on to say, 
‘its almost total disappearance now 
even amongst those who might be 
thought of the direct spiritual li- 
neage of those who imposed it, is a 
striking example, both to Scotland 
and all the world, of the transitory 
nature of those outward expressions 
of party zeal, which at the moment 
seem all-important.’ '® 

These remarks put the points in 
question beyond all doubt. As de- 
scriptive and explanatory, however, 
of the great Presbyterian movement 
of 1640, they appear to me among 





® M‘Crie (Life of Melville, ch. viii.) complains of the injustice done to the memory 
of these men by English writers. There is much less reason now. See Gardiner’a 
History of England, ch. ix. 


* Pp. 69-72. The italics are ours. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XL. NEW SERIES. 


* Pp. 74, 75: 
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the most singular in recent historical 
criticism, and such as every student 
of that period, open to the facts and 
probabilities of the two parties, may 
very justly complain of. For, like 
some of Hume’s most characteristic 
passages, they produce their im- 
pression rather by what is not said 
than by what is said. 

Take the Dean’s first illustration. 
So is it spoken of that the cursory 
reader will indeed find it impossible 
to imagine what might be the result 
of opening Laud’s Prayer Book. 
Not, however, because of ‘these 
more peaceful days,’ in which we 
know as much at least as those men 
did of the electric nature of words 
and signs, but simply because no 
facts are presented to our imagina- 
tion. Nothing is said of the long 
train of circumstances which had by 
this time converted the nation, le- 
gally and ecclesiastically, into a 
rebel camp. Not a word do we hear 
of the maladministration of James 
and Charles; not a whisper about 
the exasperating oppression of those 
years. So carried along, we cannot 
but think that the hearers of the 
Dean of Edinburgh might certainly 
have waited till the collect was read, 
for then they would have understood 
how innocent and goodly a form of 
worship ‘ Black Prelacy ’ !° was, and 
would not have risen into open revolt 
against it. And because they did 
not wait and hear, but instantly rose 
in wrath against the Dean, we have 
‘no doubt’ that they were mere 
‘ stubborn ’ schismatics. 

But why are we not told of these 
things, ‘ the leading features’ of that 
period ? Not because the Dean 
himself cannot imagine that scene ; 
and not because he is ignorant of the 
causes which led up steadily and 
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sullenly and most surely to it, Is 
it that the Church of, Whitgift and 
Laud is so dear to him that he can- 
not bring himself here to confess 
and denounce her sins, and thus give 
grounds for repeating in our day the 
old taunt so often applied to the 
ecclesiastical historians, that the 
nearer they are the Church the 
farther from charity? No man can 
know better what that Church had 
identified itself with in Scotland, 
and what the public reading of the 
Liturgy therefore meant. Yet he 
speaks as though he knew not. The 
Dean in that pulpit was an intoler- 
able offence to the nation, as the re- 
presentative of a form of religious 
worship which had been so enforced 
upon the people that they naturally 
came to hate it and its upholders 
with a perfect hatred.” It was one 
of those insane acts which the 
Stuarts and their satellites were so 
prone to do. Jenny’s stool, there- 
fore, was the first shot fired against 
the common foe—the match which 
lit the train—the first peal of the 
long pent-up thunder storm, which 
no Dean or collect belonging to the 
Church of Laud could have changed, 
or could have charmed into ‘ sweet- 
ness and light.’ It wasa ‘rejection,’ 
because for many long years there 
had been a ‘forcing.’ Should not 
the lecturer have told us of this 
before describing that? Whoever 
will candidly consider what this 
‘forcing’ was up till that moment, 
will have ‘no doubt,’ like our best 
writers, that it was the ‘root’ of 
the ‘antagonism’ and ‘exasperation’ 
spoken of ; and whoever will further 
consider what it was till 1688, will 
probably wonder with the present 
writer, how the Dean could justify 
himself in his silenceon such notable 


19 «The real origin of ‘ Black Prelacy,”’ says the Dean, is found in the custom of the 
Episcopalian clergy of those days officiating ‘in no peculiar dress, or else generally in 
black gowns.’ Ihope so. We hear of the ‘ Black’ Acts, and of the ‘ Black ’ Indulgence. 


Was not their common origin one of hatred? 


0 See Hallam’s England, ch. xvii., for one passage out of many, which may suffice: ‘ It 
was very possible that Episcopacy might be of Apostolical institution ;’ &c. &e. 
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iniquity.2! And most of us will feel, 
after doing so, that it was only 
worsening matters very much to 
say of the men of those days: ‘ All 
honour to Scottish Churchmen for 
the stubbornness of their fight, their 
devotion of themselves not only to 
death, bnt at times even to absur- 
dity, for what were deemed the rights 
of conscience and the sacredness of 
truth and the glory of Scotland.’ ?? 
Still more. We shall only thus be 
able—to turn to the Dean’s second 
illustration, which in the art of ex- 
pression is like the first—to com- 
prehend that thrilling scene in 
Greyfriars churchyard, where, all 
hope of better measures being gone, 
the best men in the realm issued a 
national protest against the un- 
constitutional attempts of Charles 
and his ministers on their liberties. 
Of those attempts and of those li- 
berties we hear nothing from the 
Dean. It was ‘the rights of Pres- 
bytery in Scotland,’ he says, those 
men were determined to defend. No 
doubt it was, but what were these 
‘rights’? It is clear, at any rate, 
that they were more than that phrase 
can possibly suggest to our ear; for 
here was a scene recalling those the 
most memorable scenes in history 
when men have risen fearlessly 
against their rulers to demand their 
natural rights. ‘Not a revolt, but 
arevolution,’ was this, produced, as 
all such revolutions are, by a con- 
currence of what Buckle appro- 
priately calls ‘ general causes,’ Not 
an ecclesiastical squabble between 
rival priesthoods and their partisans, 
like the squabbles which disgraced 
the early Church—as it has some- 
times been narrowed down to and 
understood—butanational struggle, 
in which the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty were 
involved. No such definition of the 
issues at stake as the Dean has given 
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can therefore be accepted as satis. 
factory. 

This is no, ‘open. question’ of 
history, as neither, indeed, is the 
former. _ Let the faults, the follies, 
the excesses, and. the crimes of those 
men be even more than they were— 
yet why not own the noble stand 
they made against the ‘thorough’ 
schemes of Laud and Strafford and 
Charles? It is one of the best sup- 
ported facts in English history that 
‘the rights of Presbytery in Scot- 
land’ were practically identical with 
all that tended towards civil and re- 
ligious progress; and that the claims 
of Prelacy were practically identical 
with all that tended towards oppres- 
sion. This might have been plainly 
said, But here, as before, the 
broader, philosophical aspects of the 
subject, those of most interest and 
instruction to us, are passed over 
for the minor and accidental ones. 
Hence, or partly hence, the impres- 
sion you catch up is a curiously in- 
exact and indefinite one. Nothing 
has set the indignation aglow— 
nothing has stirred the heart with 
noble emotion—you hear of no uni- 
versal principles—and, as I said at 
the beginning, little of what is called 
‘the judgment of posterity’ on the 
representative men and actions. 
You get a Dutch picture instead of 
the peculiarities of the period,?’ which 
inevitably produce an exaggerated 
effect. You, therefore, get no clear 
notion of the historic significance 
of those times. Resembling in too 
many points the histories of Sage 
and Stephen and Grub, the Dean’s 
estimate resembles in too few our 
later students of Scottish history. 
How differently, for instance, does 
one of our most distinguished living 
Englishmen write of this period : 
‘What has the Kirk so established 
done for Scotland? Briefly, we 
might say, it has continued its first 


"Especially when his pleasant pages on the relations of the Episcopal Church in 


Scotland to Presbyterianism, and on ‘ its persecutions,’ are remembered. 
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function as the guardian of Scottish 
freedom. Suppose the Kirk had 
been the broad, liberal, philosophical, 
intellectual thing which some people 
think it ought to have been, how 
would it have fared in that crusade; 
how altogether would it have en- 
countered those surplices of Laud or 
those dragoons of Claverhouse ? The 
battle had to be fought out in Scot- 
land which in reality was the battle 
between liberty and despotism ; and 
where, except in an intense, burning 
conviction that they were maintain- 
ing God’s cause against the Devil, 
could the poor Scotch people have 
found the strength for the unequal 
struggle which was forced upon 
them? Toleration is a good thing 
in its place ; but you cannot tolerate 
what will not tolerate you, and is 
trying to cut your throat. ; 
The Covenanters fought the fight 
and won the victory, and then, and 
not till then, came all the blessed or 
unblessed fruits of liberty.’ Here 
we get a clear glimpse of the signi- 
ficance of those days and their 
‘dogged resistance ’—of the ‘root’ 
of the ‘exasperation’ above spoken 
of—of ‘the general grandeur of the 
cause’ as solely springing from ‘ the 
principles at stake.’ 

So much for the Church and Com- 
mons of Scotland in the sixteenth 
century. Let us now turn, though 
only for a moment, to the third 
lecture, in which the Church of 
Scotland in the eighteenth century 
is considered. 

The leading features of this cen- 
tury are its Patronage and _ its 
Dissent.2* Now, many of us have 
no doubt of the lawfulness of the 
former, and the exceeding foolish- 
ness, perhaps unlawfulness, of the 
latter, and the Dean is one. This 
opinion in itself could not disqualify 
him for his subject, in the eyes of 


24 Cunningham, Vol. II. ch. x. xi. and xii., 
fulness; Burton, ae 1748), ch. v. xiv. xix. xx. ; and Wodrow's 
P. 64. 
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Scottish Churchmen at least—yet, 
singular to say, in nothing he has 
said has he offended them more 
than in his treatment of the men 
and characteristics of this century. 
And the reasons are these. 

Firstly, he ignores the subject of 
Patronage altogether! Whether 
right or whether wrong in the lec- 
turer’s eyes, this was surely a 
strange overlook of his. Why, 
Patronage meets you on the thres- 
hold of the century; it sounds in 
your ears again and again when the 
Church was moved to its centre in 
connection with Erskine and Gil- 
lespie; it was in every man’s 
thoughts at the close. Yet none of 
these things are considered by the 
Dean. He deigns no heed to the 
popular efforts and desire for the 
maintenance of the fundamental 
ideas of the Church against the 
Jacobite lords and lairds, who, in 
the teeth of Carstairs, smuggled a 
Bill through Parliament which 
struck at the root of these—he has 
no word on ‘the forced settlements’ 
of that time, the disgrace of the 
Christianity of the land—he takes 
no note of the inevitable effect of 
patronage in such circumstances in 
producing ‘an enslaved clergy 
amidst an indifferent laity.’ Hardly 
concealing his scorn of the silliness 
or absurdity of such matters and 
movements, as his remarks on 
Dissent®® and on the Disruption *° 
unequivocally show, he turns aside 
from them and the lessons they are 
telling all Scottish Churchmen of 
our day,?’ to very different matters. 

Secondly, he admires Moderatism 
and the Moderates. Hereand amongst 
these the Dean delights to dwell. 
Philosophic virtue and Evangelical 
grace and literary culture abide here 
as nowhere else in Scotland. They 
claim as their pattern the most 


tells the story with admirable spirit and 


* P. 75. 
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apostolical of all Protestant Scots- 
men, the saintly Leighton. And as 
a man will do with the friends he 
delights to honour, the Dean gives 
us several charming full-lengths of 
the leaders of ‘the Augustan age’ 
of Moderatism. In vain, however, 
isall his sweet persuasiveness! His 
audience looked for bread, and he 
gave them astone! With few ex- 
ceptions they resent his interpreta- 
tion of their Church history in those 
days, and lift their eyes in wonder 
at his regard for the men who bound 
the yoke of patronage on the neck 
of their forefathers, and, like the pre- 
lates in the sixteenth century, were 
imperiously indifferent to the wishes 
and rights of thepeople. And,trained 
at the feet of Chalmers, or still better 
in the school of modern political 
liberty, as these men have been, and 
whether within or without the pale 
of the Establishment, they could 
not do otherwise. 

One word more. If the Dean has 
failed, he has failed for reasons we 
can understand and respect, which 
if no compliment to him is yet what 
cannot be said of some who have 
attempted the same task and failed. 
If his Erastianism, of which he is 
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not ashamed, has strongly affected 
his conceptions of the past and his 
hopes of the future of the Scottish 
Church (see Lecture IV.), we can 
easily pardon his mistakes because 
of the strength of his convictions. 
Meanwhile those centuries await 
their philosophical historian. They 
areworthy of one. Every historically 
famous peop'e has embodied a par- 
ticular idea in their national life. 
The freshness of immortal youth is 
on the story of Greece. The splen- 
dour and the selfishness of mighty 
and successful manhood rest on the 
annals of Rome. England is the 
august and honoured mother of 
constitutional freedom. ‘To Scot- 
land it has been denied to raise 
temples to the Beautiful, to create 
and to perfect art, and to preserve 
immortal thoughts in language as 
immortal ; but it has been granted 
her to raise altars to Truth and 
Liberty, and to develop principles 
and feelings that know no limits of 
time or space. Whence Scottish 
history is regarded, if I am not mis- 
taken,with a heartier sympathy over 
the civilised world than those of 
many countries of far greater poli- 
tical importance. 
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ON SOME GRADATIONS IN THE FORMS OF 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


N one of her many entertaining 
novels, Mrs. Trollope introduces 
an old lady describing the theory of 
La Marck on the Origin of Species. 
In the course of her description, the 
old lady exclaims, with not unnatu- 
ral astonishment, ‘ But the most ex- 
traordinary thing (excepting one) 
is, that when the fishes married, 
they had rats for children; and 
when the rats married, they had 
birds ; or else the birds came first, 
and they were confined with rats ; 
and then the rats had cats, I be- 
lieve, and the cats had dogs, and 
the dogs monkeys, and the monkeys 
men and women.’! <A year or two 
ago, the eloquent and estimable 
Bishop of Peterborough won a 
ready laugh from his audience at 
Carlisle by the following observa- 
tion: ‘There is now a theory in 
fashion that religion is a develop- 
ment of clime and race, just as men 
were originally developed from 
oysters and so forth.’? Another 
clerical orator, at the Nottingham 
Church Congress held in October 
of last year, pointed out the in- 
herent fallacy of Darwinism by 
asking, ‘Who nursed the first 
child?’ Great laughter followed 
the question; but whether his 
brethren were laughing with the 
speaker, or at him, it would be in- 
vidious to surmise. 

Thousands of religious teachers 
in this country believe, or permit 
their hearers and disciples to be- 
lieve, that some sixty centuries ago 
there was a special sudden creation 
of living organisms answering to the 
unnumbered species which still oc- 
cupy the surface of our globe. The 
arguments which prove this opinion 
to be utterly untenable, have been 
stated over and over again by men 


» The Attractive Man, chap. xxxiv. 
® Church Bells, October 14, 1871. 


of genius, in language that even 
children can understand. The very 
stones cry out, the rocks and hol- 
low mountains proclaim the truth. 
Beyond all dispute the stratified 
masses of the earth’s crust have 
been produced by the slow deposi- 
tion in water of the successive lay- 
ers. From beneath the ocean enor- 
mous areas of these deposits have 
been lifted mile upon mile above 
the ocean level. Will any man in 
his senses dare to stake his religion 
upon the hypothesis that six thou- 
sand years ago the tops of the 
Himalayan mountains were under 
the waters ofthe sea? Ata height 
of eighteen thousand feet fossil 
shells have been found which must 
once have lived in salt water.4 Let 
no one flatter himself that they 
could have been carried to their 
tomb in the mountain by the 
Noachian deluge. The deluge could 
not have dropped Oolitic shells on 
one mountain and Silurian shells 
on another. It could not have in- 
serted organismsof thecarboniferous 
period into the middle of a hill, 
neither could it have laid them on 
the top, and then neatly covered 
them up with another thousand 
feet of stratification. If the deluge 
sprinkled shells and other remains 
on the hill surfaces, what sprinkled 
them below the surfaces, what kept 
up the sprinkling till the thickness 
of whole mountains became pene- 
trated with the relics of life? No 
sane person, when brought face to 
face with the actual fossils, will 
believe that the Creator of the uni- 
verse made figures by original crea- 
tion, of plants and animals, both 
terrestrial and marine, and shut 
them up in rocks of clay and flint 
and marble. Still less will any 


2 Church Bells, September 16, 1871. 
* Lyell’s Manual, p. 5 
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one believe Him to have originally 
created in stone the images of 
dismembered bodies and fragmen- 
tary limbs, in every degree of dis- 
tortion and decay, down to the 
merest trace of organic structure. 
Yet what do we tind among the 
sculptures of the rocks? Here 
the skeleton of a whale, there a 
grasshopper’s wing, tree trunks and 
fronds of ferns, gnawed bones and 
sharp teeth, bits of lobster, shells of 
turtle, rats’ tails and tigers’ skulls, 
the burrow of the sea worm, the 
foot-mark of the wader, and the 
very ripple of the tide. We find in 
the chalk the palatal teeth of shark 
with the crowns worn as though 
by long usage ; we find ‘ tests’ of the 
sea-urchin denuded of their spines 
and covered with crania-valves and 
serpule and polyzoa. The cata- 
logue of similar facts might be con- 
tinued without end. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the formation 
of the earth’s crust has been the 
slow work of countless ages. The 
fossil ripple mark was no miracu- 
lous effect of sudden creation, but 
produced by a rippling wave. The 
fossil zoophyte-case must once have 
been tenanted by a living zoophyte 
as the fossil integument of the sea- 
urchin by a living sea-urchin, and 
both must have lived in the waters 
of the ocean at periods of incalcu- 
lable antiquity, before they were 
found fossil in the quarries of an in- 
land range of hills. 

Persons who well knew, and 
were forced to admit, the succession 
of life during the formation of the 
vast series of fossiliferous strata, 
have sometimes had recourse to 
supposing that there have been a 
large number of successive creations 
of plants and animals, and that the 
earth was cleared and made void of 
one, before another was introduced. 

The very evidence, however, which 
has led to this supposition unmistak- 
ably proves its futility. Examine the 
fossils of geological eras far distant 
from one another, and the earth will 
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seem, to be sure, at the first glance to 
have changed the character of its 
population in the successive inter- 
vals. Forms familiar at one epoch, 
later on will have disappeared, and 
forms not to be found in the earlier 
periods will present themselves 
abundantly in the later. But ex- 
amine the fossils of geological 
periods immediately succeeding one 
another, and it at once becomes 
apparent that there is no point 
whatever in the world’s history of 
which you can say, Here the old 
forms seem to have been swept off, 
and a new set introduced. There 
is not the slightest evidence of the 
sudden extinction of species or 
genera; @ fortiori, none of the ex. 
tinction of groups or whole crea- 
tions. The disappearances are 
gradual ; there is no concurrent dis- 
appearance of a large number of 
species. ‘The new forms are gradu- 
ally introduced ; there is no simul- 
taneous introduction of a large 
number. Between the organic 
structures of one age and those of 
an age directly subsequent, even 
where there are considerable differ- 
ences, there is in every case also 
strong general resemblance. De- 
scent with variation exactly explains 
this phenomenon. The doctrine of 
successive annihilations and crea- 
tions leaves it unexplained and inex- 
plicable. Would any wise master 
builder, who wished to make some 
slight improvement in the struc- 
ture of his house, pull down the 
whole fabric and rebuild it from 
the foundations almost a counter- 
part of what it was before, and do 
this not once only, nor twice, but 
again and again, times without 
number? Yet men are not ashamed 
to attribute to the supremacy of 
the Divine wisdom a course of con- 
duct which in any one of their own 
fellows they would recognise as 
extravagantly foolish. Adopt for 
one moment the favourite theory of 
special creative interpositions, and 
apply it to the history of the genus 
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Lingula. The Lingula isa brachio- 
pod with a horny shell of two near- 
ly equal valves. Between the beaks 
of the two valves passes a long fleshy 
peduncle or foot stalk, by means 
of which the animal attaches it- 
self to submarine bodies. Muscles 
for various purposes are attached 
to the shell, upon the interior of 
which their impressions are left, 
long after the death and decay of 
the animal, so as to be found even 
in fossils of great antiquity. In the 
Lower Silurian period was created 
Lingula Lesueuri, besides a great 
many other species of Lingula. 
Lesueuri perishes, and in the 
Devonian period a new form is 
created, remarkably like the old one, 
and known among men as Lingula 
squamiformis. Squamiformis comes 
to a bad end, and the carboniferous 
era is ushered in. ‘But here a 
wonder came to light.’ Squami- 
formis reappears, or something so 
like it as to bafile the discriminating 
powers of the very best concholo- 
gists. The same thing happens 
with Lingula mytiloides, another 
carboniferous species, which is re- 
peated in the Permian age. These 
forms cease to exist, and Lingula 
Beanii is presented to us in the 
Fauna of the Oolite; and succes- 
sively Lingula truncata in the lower 
Greensand, subovalis in the upper 
Greensand, Lingula tenuis in the 
Eocene London clay, Dumortieri 
in theCoralline crag of the Pleiocene 
era, All these, and a great many 
more, presenting in many cases 
differences that can scarcely be 
called distinctions, proved unsatis- 
factory to their Creator and were 
ruthlessly abolished. But a Lingula 
the world must have. Creation 
would be incomplete without a 
Lingula. And, consequently, about 
twenty-four hours before the crea- 
tion of Adam, Lingula anatina 
suddenly made its appearance, and 
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still flourishes in the shallow waters 
of tropical seas. 

Mr. Davidson, in his admirable 
monograph of the Brachiopoda, tells 
us that not only Lingula, but also 
*Discina, Crania, and Rhynconella, 
appear to have traversed the whole 
geological, vertical range; they ap- 
pear in the older Silurian deposits, 
and with similar or but slight mo- 
difications in character, are still 
represented in our seas by a limited 
number of species.’® The supply 
of parallel facts is almost inexhaust- 
ible. Take any age of the world 
you will : the fauna of that age, that 
is, the whole group of animals then 
existing on the globe, is inextricably 
interwoven with the fauna of the 
age that precedes, and the fauna of 
the age that follows it. That at 
any recent date, or at any date 
whatever, from the Silurian period 
to our own times, the earth has 
been swept clean of its inhabitants 
and re-peopled, is a belief that can 
only be held in most glaring defi- 
ance of scientific evidence. As a 
clever writer recently observed, 
‘There are some things which you 
cannot really believe unless all your 
neighbours keep you in counte- 
nance.” Thisis one of them, The 
thing is credible on one condition, 
and on one condition alone, namely, 
that human reason and the facts of 
external nature have been so inge- 
niously adapted to one another by 
the Author of both, that a man 
cannot honestly employ his reason 
in the observation of nature without 
being mocked and cheated, and im- 
pelled to believe what is false. It 
comes, in short, to this, that, far 
up to where the Himalayan sum- 
mits smile proudly above the clouds, 
far down to the deepest gloom that 
the miner’s lamp has ever pene- 
trated, the Maker of the world must 
have stored the ground with an 
endless variety of forms, arranged 
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in orderly sequence, so as irresist- 
ibly to teach certain lessons to the 
human mind, and that then He 
wrote a few lines on a scrap of 
papyrus to intimate that the lessons 
were untrue, and that all the vast 
apparatus for teaching them meant 
nothing at all. 

There is another hypothesis which 
needs to be disposed of. Everyone 
will admit that since the beginning 
of the creation, some species have 
died out and become extinct. The 
cyrtoceras isno more. The trilo- 
bite is wanting. Drop a tear over 
the ashes of the ichthyosaurus ; we 
shall not see his like again. Never 
more shall archeopteryx macrura 
waggle his flexible tail.”? As thou- 
sands of species have disappeared 
from the living world, it has seemed 
reasonable to many persons to ad- 
mit, what the evidence of geology 
very plainly declares, that while 
some species have been dying out, 
others have from time to time been 
introduced. But the question is, 
how were they introduced? And 
the popular answer to this question, 
an answer upon which some persons 
think that all religion depends, is, 
that they were introduced in each 
case by original creation. As the 
extinction of species is still going 
on, and yet the world seems to pre- 
sent as great a variety as ever, the 
introduction of species, even in the 
present day, is admitted as possible 
or probable. And if the introduc- 
tion must take place by original 
creation, it has been well put by a 
distinguished man of science, that 
any morning you might find an ele- 
phant standing on your lawn, just 
created. But such a thing no one 
would believe possible, unless all 
his neighbours kept him in coun- 
tenance. No one can listen to such 
an expectation without ridiculing 
its absurd improbability, although 
many calmly enough suppose that 
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there was once a day when not 
only the elephant suddenly made its 
astonished and astonishing appear- 
ance, but when every other creature 
that breathes made its appearance 
in like manner. It has been argued 
that new species may in fact be in- 
troduced into the world from time 
to time suddenly, and by original 
creation, but that these occurrences, 
either accidentally, because they are 
so rare, or through the purposely 
secret working of the Creator, tak- 
ing place in ocean depths or deserts 
where no men abide, have ever es- 
caped the gaze of human curiosity. 
All other suppositions on the ques- 
tion have some sanction in analogy, 
in observation, or in the reputed 
authority of Scripture. This last 
supposition has none of these sanc- 
tions. Its chief and only merit is 
that there is no direct way of test- 
ing the truth of it. It gives a 
mean and inconsistent idea of 
the Creator, as planting in men’s 
breasts a spirit of enquiry, and then 
dodging them like a Will-o’-the- 
wisp, in their eager but necessarily 
fruitless pursuit. 

The animal kingdom has been di- 
vided by authors of repute into 
seven sub-kingdoms.* The lowest 
place is occupied by the Protozoa, 
to which sponges and infusorial 
animals belong; the highest is as- 
signed by common consent to the 
Vertebrata, comprising in their 
ranks sprats and men, baboons and 
skylarks, the cobra and the frog. 
Between these two extremes must 
be ranged the other five sub-king- 
doms. The relative rank of these 
is less easy to determine. They are 
by name—the Mollusca, among 
which are found the oyster and the 
sea-squirt ; the Arthropoda, com- 
prehending butterflies, spiders, and 
crabs ; the Vermes, or worms; the 
Echinodermata, containing the sea- 
urchin and the star-fish ; and, lastly 





* Lyell’s Elements of Geology, p. 394. 
* Forms of Animal Life. 
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the Coelenterata, lowest of the five 
in organisation, but comprehending 
corals and corallines, which the 
higher divisions cannot surpass, if 
even they can rival them, in beauty. 

For purposes of classification these 
seven sub-kingdoms are again sub- 
divided into classes, orders, families, 
genera, species, varieties, with their 
several sub-orders, sub-genera, and 
sub-varieties, till you come to the 
division into individuals, and the 
interesting question, far less easy to 
solve than to propose, What is an 
individual ? 

The first sub-kingdom comprises 
five classes, in the following order— 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibia, 
and fishes. The second sub-kingdom 
comprises—what shall we say? We 
cannot tell what to say until we 
know which is the second sub-king- 
dom. By affinity of structure the 
Mollusca come nearest to the Ver- 
tebrates, but the sagacious ant and 
brave industrious bee seem to plead 
for the claims of the Arthropoda as 
far superior to those of ‘ oysters and 
so forth.’ It appears that whatever 
characters of importance we choose 
upon which to base our classifi- 
cation, confusion invariably arises 
in some quarter or another from 
conflicting claims. This appears in 
arranging even the classes of the 
vertebrates. The mammals take an 
indisputable precedence, because 
man is a mammal. But, not to 
speak of birds, many reptiles surpass 
many mammals in size, strength, 
and beauty, in adaptation of struc- 
ture to a great variety of circum- 
stances, and even in intelligence. 
Man himself is prone to claim an 
unlimited superiority over all other 
animals by virtue of hisreason ; and 
because.of this possession, which he 
often fancies to be exclusively his 
own, he disdains the notion of an 
origin, however remote, from any 
creature unlike, or unequal to the 
present magnificence of humanity. 
He would do well to consider the 
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recent date of his supremacy, and 
how far from universal it still re- 
mains. Measured by the general 
estimate of man’s unbounded lord- 
ship, the tribute which is annually 
paid in India to poisonous snakes 
and ravening tigers seems rather a 
large one. Of parasites unwillingly 
entertained in the very throne of 
reason, the brain itself, it would be 
unpleasant to speak more particu- 
larly ; but why, I wonder, if we are 
so indisputably supreme, do we not 
abolish rats and earwigs? It would 
be interesting to know whether more 
sharks are slain by men or more 
men slain by sharks in the course 
of a year. Our superiority looks 
rather small when examined in 
detail. The eagle and the lynx have 
keener sight, the hound an acuter 
sense of smell. We cry in vain for 
the wings of a dove. We tax our 
ingenuity to build ocean-traversing 
steamers with high-pressure en- 
gines, and when these vehicles put 
forth their best speed little birds fly 
easily round them. Hundreds of 
animals can mock the efforts of the 
swiftest human pursuer. The ele- 
phant and many other creatures 
surpass us in size and strength, the 
cat and others in agility. In love 
we are less constant than the pigeon. 
In war, how noble a picture we 
present! how lofty an example we 
set before the hawk and the tiger of 
mild good faith, serene benevolence, 
abstemious self-restraint, and tender 
pity for our fellow-creatures! Of 
personal beauty it is needless to 
speak ; on that point one half of the 
human race, negresses and Esqui- 
maux squaws included, must of 
course be supreme, in spite of all 
the gazelles, and zoophytes, and 
peacocks, and birds-of-paradise in 
the world. 

A remark has been made that 
‘if man had not been his own 
classifier, he would never have 
thought,’ as many naturalists have 
done, ‘ of founding a separate order 
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for his own reception.’® Itis re- 
torted that man establishes his right 
to the exclusive position by ex- 
clusively possessing the power to 
classify. In Aisop’s fables a man 
debates this very question with a 
lion, and points out that in all pic- 
tures of contests between them, the 
lion is vanquished and the man 
prevails; to which the king of the 
forest makes reply, that if lions 
were the painters, men would be 
represented as the victims, and with 
much more fidelity to the facts of 
the case. It is, indeed, not easy to 
see how the facts of the case can be 
in any way altered by the circum- 
stance that men can paint and lions 
cannot. Men can classify; so, in a 
minor degree, can other animals. 
Dogs can distinguish strangers and 
acquaintances, well-dressed persons 
from persons in rags; the canine 
species from all other species. They 
cannot carry their classifications far, 
not from want of memory and intel- 
ligence, but from want of a well- 
devised language and printed books. 

Men can classify, but can they 
classify correctly? We are all 
agreed that the earth and the hu- 
man race upon it are at least five or 
six thousand years old; and yet 
within the last hundred and twenty 
years parts of the very same struc- 
ture, the so-called medusex of the 
hydroid Zoophytes, and the station- 
ary polypes from which the meduse 
come, were classified, not in two 
different species or genera merely, 
but in two different classes. Among 
the fishes, among the crustaceans, 
down to ourown times, husbands and 
wives, fathers and children, have 
been separated and assigned to dif- 
ferent groups and genera. We say 
proudly that man is his own classi- 
fier; but which man, if you please? 
Let the most intelligent of my can- 
did readers answer for themselves 
how much they have had to do with 
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the classification of the animal 
kingdom. The best naturalists are 
still disputing whether men, the 
bimana, should be an order by them- 
selves, or ranged alongside of the 
quadrumana as a section of the 
order Primates. The majority of 
mankind, even in these days of en- 
lightenment, are content to follow, 
on one side or the other, the few 
leaders of opinion. In regard to 
facts discovered and arguments 
founded upon the discoveries, most 
of us are but too happy if we can doa 
little gleaning after the reapers, a 
little picking up of crumbs from 
beneath the tables of the rich. 
When we say ‘most of us,’ when 
we speak of ‘the majority of man- 
kind,’ we refer only to those who 
give the subject a thought, for, 
compared with the whole mass of 
human beings on the globe, it is 
pretty certain that those who think 
or know anything about the classi- 
fication of the animal kingdom are 
only a handful. The grasp of the 
subject obtained by a few industri- 
ous students, and the progress made 
in it by men of exceptional genius, 
are both of them largely due to the 
accumulation of experience and dif- 
fusion of knowledge made possible 
by the invention of printing. Print- 
ing itself was man’s invention; but 
surely an animal cannot be trans- 
ferred from one order to another by 
means of an invention. The art of 
printing, like many other contriv- 
ances evolved from the human mind, 
quite consistently with the law of 
natural selection though not pre- 
cisely by that law, confirmed and 
carried forward man’s general su- 
periority over the other animals. 
In the same way tigers confirmed 
their general superiority over In- 
dian villages when they invented 
the plan of hunting in couples, so 
that while one is being driven off 
by the wretched men at one end of 
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the village, its companion carries off 
the still more wretched babies at 
the other. 

One thing in mental development 
is to be noticed, that the improve- 
ment is not transmitted only, per- 
haps we should add, not chiefly, by 
inheritance in the direct line of its 
first possessor. A mind exalted 
and refined becomes, as it were, the 
food and sustenance of other minds, 
whereby they also are refined and 
exalted, so that the refinement and 
exaltation are in the end transmit- 
ted, not through one only, but 
through many channels of inherit- 
ance. When we say that such and 
such a man was in advance of his 
time, we mean that other minds had 
not at that epoch so far beneficially 
varied as to be even capable of re- 
ceiving the better food which he had 
become capable of supplying. Thus 
it is that with the mind, as with the 
body, nature cannot, and obviously 
does not, select the absolute best; 
but only the best under the circum- 
stances. 

It was long a favourite explana- 
tion of the similarities between ani- 
mals in some respects extremely 
unlike, that they had all been cre- 
ated upon the same general type. 
That sounds very philosophical and 
satisfactory; let us examine it a 
little. The vertebrate type con- 
tains mammals, birds, reptiles, am- 
phibia, and fishes. Here we have 
grouped together men, monkeys, 
and whales, the eagle, the ostrich, 
and the apteryx, the crocodile, tor- 
toise, and adder, the frog and the 
axolotl, the sturgeon, the flounder, 
and the lancelet. By the theory 
we have mentioned, the Creator is 
regarded as an artist having an idea 
in his mind which he chose to work 
out in various ways, just as an archi- 
tect might employ Gothic architec- 
ture in building a palace or a hovel, 
a church or a linendraper’s shop. 
It would be a strange vagary in a 
human artist, when rearing a grand 
cathedral, to build by its side a 
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beer-shop in the very same style, 
but hideously caricatured ; or, having 
on one day designed a vile grotesque 
tenement, on the next day to choose 
that pattern, of all others, for the 
noblest of his works. Yet this is 
what the Divine artist is charged 
with having done in regard to man 
and the baboon. With infinite va- 
riety at His command He is sup- 
posed to have employed one idea for 
a thousand different purposes—now 
and then, as in the lancelet, almost 
losing sight of it altogether; at 
other times carrying it a little too 
far, as in giving man the rudiment 
of a useless tail; just as if man 
could not have been a vertebrate 
without that rudiment. Why 
should a type, an abstract idea, an 
ideal plan, or whatever else you are 
pleased to call it, have been worked 
out into useless details? And if 
creation according to ideal types 
cannot explain these rudimentary 
structures, what can it explain? 
Why is the eye of a cuttle-fish so 
like the eye of a man? You can- 
not answer that it is ‘because the 
cuttle-fish is a vertebrate.’ Why 
do insects rank so high in the ani- 
mal kingdom for ingenuity and per- 
severance? Insects are not verte- 
brates. Among the vertebrata them- 
selves, why can the parrot imitate 
articulate language, while the clever 
faithful dog can only whine and 
bark? Whyisman, the highestof the 
highest class, inferior to the gud- 
geon in swimming, to the rabbit in 
running, to the squirrel in climbing, 
to the flea in jumping, to the snake 
in wriggling, and unable to fly 
at all? 

In entering now upon a more de- 
tailed enquiry into the gradations 
observable among the forms of 
organic life, it will be convenient 
to begin with the lowest, the sim- 
plest, and most remote from our- 
selves. Many persons think it in- 
conceivable that a sponge and a man 
could have had a common origin, 
however far back that origin might 
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be placed. Let such persons ima- 
gine themselves, if they can, brought 
suddenly face to face with the 
various specimens of humanity 
under its various conditions. They 
would see a little pink baby and a 
great black-bearded man, the fair 
Saxon beauty, and the swarth she- 
savage too hideous to describe, the 
lady in court-dress and the Indian 
in his war-paint, the stripling in his 
jacket and the aged councillor in 
his flowing robe; there would be 
the ‘ heathen Chinee,’ and the Turk, 
and the Swiss peasant-girl, soldiers 
and sailors, blacksmiths and bakers, 
boys bathing and climbing trees, 
babies in long clothes, and babies 
in short clothes, lawyers pleading 
in wigs and gowns, coal-miners 
burrowing underground, tailors sit- 
ting cross-legged, and a thousand 
other varieties, in age, costume, 
complexion, tools and occupations. 
In grades and diversities of intellect 
there would be, besides the idiot 
and the maniac, the infant unable 
to speak or to reason, the booby 
school-boy, the man of common 
sense, the genius without it, the 
girl sweetly illogical, the prudent 
dame. In the manner of feeding, 
how great a variety would appear 
among theseanimals! Some would 
be seen parasitical at the breast, 
others dipping their fingers in com- 
mon in the dish, some conveying 
food to their mouths with chop- 
sticks, others delicately handling 
silver forks and the best Sheffield 
cutlery. In weapons of war the 
differences would be found still 
more numerous, intricate and sur- 
prising, from chips of flint and 
stakes hardened in the fire up to 
the very latest refinements of civi- 
lised humanity. To complete the 
parallel, along with the other repre- 
sentative persons there should be 
shown the faces and costumes of 
past ages as wellas of the present, 
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and the mimicry of both in the 
stage-player and the masquerader. 

At the first view of all this 
medley of animals, some so sweet 
in tone, so noble in aspect, so wise 
in action, others so unlovely in all 
things, or so mean and trivial, how 
difficult would it be for an intelli- 
gent being, previously unacquainted 
with animal nature and the nature 
of man, to conceive or believe that 
all these, in spite of appearances, 
were of one species, of one common 
origin and descent! Yet most of 
my readers would find it difficult 
to believe the reverse, because they 
do know something of the nature of 
man, they are not puzzled by the 
thin disguises of costume, they un- 
derstand something of the develop- 
ment of arts, of the progress of 
fashions, they know the gradations 
through which the helpless and 
speechless infant may be elevated 
into the hero and the orator. Wher 
an equally intimate knowledge of 
all animated nature has become 
common among men, one may be 
permitted at least to anticipate that 
the mention of man’s affinity to 
‘oysters and so forth,’ will be 
thought less witty as a joke than 
here’ofore, and the joke less forcible 
as an argument. 

When we look at the beginnings 
of life, we find none of that enor- 
mous disparity between living crea- 
tures which confronts us in the 
later stages of growth and develop- 
ment. ‘All mammals,’ says De 
Quatrefages, ‘and even man him- 
self, as well as birds and reptiles, 
proceed from actual eggs.’!? ‘ Up to 
a certain point,’ Professor Owen 
tells us, ‘the vertebrate germ re- 
sembles in form, structure, and be- 
haviour, the infusorial monad and 
the germ-stage of invertebrates,’ !» 
And again De Quatrefages says, 
‘All vegetable and animal germs, 
seeds, buds, bulbs, and eggs, have 
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their origin in a few granules, 
scarcely visible under the highest 
canta power, or even in a 
single vesicle, smaller than the 
point of the finest needle. Thus 
commence alike the elephant and 
the oak, the moss and the earth- 
worm, and such is really the first 
appearance of what, at a later period, 
will become a man,.’!? Nay, more 
ignominious still, ‘all vertebrates,’ 
says Owen, '* ‘during more or less 
of their developmental life-period, 
float in a liquid of similar specific 
gravity to themselves.’ Henceforth, 
therefore, be a little more respectful 
to sponges and gregarines, consider- 
ing their likeness to your former 
selves.. Be pleased to remember, that 
whatever may have been the origin 
of the first man and the first woman, 
the origin of every one of you is 
perfectly well known ; for notwith- 
standing the many virtues and 
graces you now can boast of, the 
most muscular Christian among you 
could once have passed easily 
through the eye of a needle, was 
once a little floating parasitic 
animal. 

The sponges and gregarines just 
mentioned belong to the Protozoa 
or lowest forms of animal life. A 
vast branch of the present subject, 
relating to the forms of vegetable 
life, must be dismissed for this time 
with only a passing reference, So 
difficult to distinguish are the con- 
fines of the two kingdoms, the 
animal and the vegetable, that a 
proposal has been made to establish 
a sort of neutral ground or third 
intermediate kingdom, the Regnum 
Protisticum of Haeckel. The neces- 
sity for this is disallowed by Dr. 
Carpenter and Professor Rolleston 
and by most other naturalists. But 
it is interesting to observe that in 
discriminating the two acknow- 
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ledged kingdoms, we are in the 
last resort driven back upon a single 
character, not irritability, or con- 
tractibility, or locomotion, or circu- 
lation of absorbed and assimilated 
nutritive matters, for all these 
‘ phenomena universal in the animal’ 
are ‘occasionally observable in the 
vegetable kingdom ;’ not the secre- 
tion of chlorophyll, and of cellulose, 
and the power of regenerating an 
entire compound organism from a 
more or less fragmentary portion, 
for all these properties almost uni- 
versal among vegetables, are also 
‘occasionally noticeable among ani- 
mals,’ '4 The nature of the food they 
are respectively capable of assimila- 
ting, constitutes the only ultimate 
line of demarcation between the 
two great divisions of physical life.! 
And in spite of this, Professor Rol- 
leston, in his valuable work on The 
Forms of Animal Life, declares that 
‘there are organisms which, at one 
period of their life, exhibit an aggre- 
gate of phenomena such as to 
justify us in speaking of them as 
animals, whilst at another they ap- 
pear to be as distinctly vegetable.’ ! 

‘ Have you no brains?’ is a ques- 
tion we sometimes put to those who 
disagree with us in opinion, or who 
do not readily understand our ex- 
planations. We imply that even 
the meanest animal must have 
brains. But we are very far out in 
our implication. Not only may 
brains be wanting, but a mouth and 
a stomach. In the lowest amceban 
forms of life one should perhaps say 
that the creature is all mouth and 
all stomach. As we pass to the 
higher forms of life, we find the 
apparatus becoming gradually spe- 
cialised for the enjoyment of various 
kinds of food. Yet even among the 
crustacea there are some which are 
miserably deficient in the power of 


12 Metamorphoses of Man and the Lower Animals, ch. ii. 
'3 Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol. i. p. 4. 

™ Rolleston, Forms of Animal Life, p. elxiii. 

* Carpenter, The Microscope, p. 240, § 180. 

6 Rolleston, Op. cit., p. elxiii. 
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dining, and it is a shocking but 
truthful statement that in some of 
the ento-parasitic vermes there is 
absolutely no digestive system pre- 
sent,!7 This is explicable on the 
Darwinian theory as the adaptation 
of creatures by variation and na- 
tural selection to the circumstances 
with which they have come to be 
surrounded; while surely it is 
absurd to speak of crustacea and 
vermes as all created on an ideal 
plan, when some of them are en- 
tirely destitute of stomachs. Surely 
the theory of creation by special 
design becomes something worse 
than absurd, when charging itself 
to explain the existence of creatures 
which cannot flourish and abound, 
which cannot even live, except in 
the tissues, in the vitals, in the 
heart and brain of other animals, 
Do those who advocate this and 
kindred theories ever trouble them- 
selves to confront the consequences 
of what they say? According to 
them, all these internal parasites, 
the cause of so much pain, disease 
and death, must have been created 
from the first in the bodies they were 
destined to haunt, in the innocent 
sheep, in the—as yet not guilty— 
man. This in the age of innocence ! 
this before pain and death had been 
introduced into the world! this 
by exquisite benevolence, this by 
glorious design! You cannot believe 
it, unless all your neighbours are 
willing to help you, and they are 
not willing. 

Time fails for showing in all the 
sub-kingdoms of the animal world, 
or even in a single division of any 
one of them, the gradations by 
which different forms are closely 
united. For the connection between 
the various groups of the Protozoa, 
Carpenter On the Microscope will be 
a useful guide to the student. For 


the Polycistina, one of those groups, 
we may take the opinion of Mr. 
Mungo Ponton, He is an anti- 
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Darwinian. He has written a cu- 
rious book with.a curious title, 
The Beginning: its When, and its 
How. In it he says, ‘ Doubtless had. 
we at once placed. before us the en- 
tire series of forms assumed by the 
Polycistina, we should be enabled 
to discover that they are all linked 
together by transitional types.’ 

Between these and the Sponges 
Dr. Carpenter points out the, little, 
intermediate group of the Acantho- 
metrina, extremely minute balls of 
jelly upon a framework of spicules, 
which radiate in all directions from 
a common centre. 

Between the Spongiadew of the 
lowest sub-kingdom and the Coelen- 
terata, the sub-kingdom immedi- 
ately above them, those who have 
studied the Devonian fossils of 
Devonshire will know how close 
and how puzzlingly close is often 
the general similarity of appear- 
ance, Especially the Milleporide 
and the Favositide affect a spon- 
giose structure. The modern Alcy- 
onium digitatum (vulgarly known 
as ‘ Dead man’s toes’) and Millepora 
tuberculosa are both very sponge- 
like masses. We do not for a 
moment wish to affiliate particular 
corals to particular sponges on the 
strength of any superficial resem- 
blance; but. we maintain that when 
striking similarities present them- 
selves between different classes or 
different sub-kingdoms, they are 
much more likely to be due to 
development from a common origin 
than to creation upon separate types, 
The habit of living in colonies, in 
which the different members of the 
society are as closely united as a 
man’s body and limbs, is common 
both to sponges and corals, Besides 
the ordinary method of reproduc- 
tion, these creatures and some others 
have another method called fissi- 
parity, the method of reproduction 
by splitting. When a creature splits 
itself almost in half and each frag- 
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ment rounds itself off into a new 
individual, the distinction between 
parent and child must be reduced 
to a minimum, and when gemmi- 
parity, or production by budding, 
is added to production by self- 
splitting, a perfect tangle of rela- 
tionships must be the result. How- 
ever, be that as it may, we have 
here three methods of reproduction, 
only one of which pervades the 
whole animal kingdom, reproduc- 
tion by the union of two distinct 
elements. Not either of the methods 
favourable to the stability of species, 
but the method favourable to varia- 
tion, since the product of two things 
unlike each other cannot be exactly 
like them both. Why was this 
method selected by nature, in spite 
of the faults found with it by Mil- 
ton’s genius? '® May we not say 
that it determined its own selection 
by giving rise to useful variations, 
in which the other methods were 
unfruitful ? From the cumulative 
inheritance of many advantageous 
variations creatures would be at 
length developed too specialised to 
admit of splitting without injury, 
or of budding out the entire organ- 
ism from the foot, or side, or cheek 
of the parent. Nevertheless the 
power of budding was not altogether 
lost, for crabs and star-fish can re- 
pair the loss of limbs by budding 
out fresh ones. The same thing 
has been observed to take place 
even in the human embryo, and in 
human beings of maturer life extra 
digits have sprouted again after 
“amputation. 

Within the boundaries of the 
Ceelenterata, the stony corals of the 
Anthozoa show an immense variety 
of forms linked together by multi- 
tudinous minute gradations. In 
studying what are commonly known 
as sea-anemones, most persons are 
at first surprised to find that while 
some are perfectly soft, others, very 
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like them in general aspect, have a 
hard stony skeleton. We know well 
enough that hard-hearted men and 
soft-hearted women spring from the 
same parents. We ought not, then, 
to wonder at a corresponding varia- 
tion in the structure of a polype. 
Here, again, we have the requisite 
gradations from absolute softness 
through a mere granular harden- 
ing to a complete continuous con- 
solidation.'® And if this were not 
enough to show us how Nature, as 
De Quatrefages says, had been feel- 
ing her way to a conclusion, we have 
the abiding, continually repeated 
evidence of the process of develop- 
ment in each individual, for in their 
youth all the corallaria alike are 
soft-bodied polypes. By degrees 
they acquire their appropriate gra- 
nulations, their solid walls, their 
cycles of septa, coste, columella, 
pali, and synapticule, the tabule, 
the vesicular tissue, and the epi- 
theca. By degrees only do they 
acquire a right in these hard names, 
nor yet do any ever acquire a right 
in them all, but some in many, some 
in a few, and some in only one. 
Be it granted that while the present 
argument tends to show that a soft 
polype was the ancestor of all the co- 
rallaria, we are confronted with the 
circumstances that all the soft po- 
lypes are modern, and that the most 
complicated stony corals range back 
through millions of years to the 
Silurian period. It looks, at the 
first glance, as if the ancestor only 
began to live a great while after the 
death of his descendants. But a 
single observation clears up the mys- 
tery. The soft polypes won’t fos- 
silise. Few would care to deny the 
existence of such creatures contem- 
porary with the Silurian Acervularia 
luxurians, and thenceforward down 
to our own times. But, if so, what 
a multitude of forms has been lost 
to human recognition, how vast a 


1” M, Edwards and J. Haime, Histoire naturelle des Coralliaires, c. i. p. 7. 
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slice has been cut out of the genea- 
logical history of the Coelenterata ! 
There still remains the apparent 
difficulty that we should find almost 
at the beginning of fossil records 
corals so highly developed as the 
Acervularia. It would be a difficulty, 
were it in any degree probable that 
the Silurian period was the true 
beginning of fossil history. But in 
the first place, from rocks far older 
than the Silurian we now have the 
foraminiferous structure of the Ko- 
zoon Canadense ; secondly, we know 
that repeated research has been con- 
tinually pushing back the zone of 
primordial life into a more and more 
distant past; thirdly, we must re- 
member how recently and how gra- 
dually the antiquity of the higher 
organisms has been established, as of 
man in particular, of the mammals 
in general, and of birds; fourthly, 
it is obvious that time has a great 
effect in obliterating the traces of 
life, since in the Upper Oolite we 
can recognise the existence of birds 
by the bones and feathers they have 
left, whereas in the far older Trias 
(Keuper) we have as yet no memo- 
rials of them but their foot-prints. 
And lastly, in the relation of animal 
to vegetable life we have a conclu- 
sive proof that there were living 
things upon the globe prior to any 
of which fossil remains have hitherto 
been found. The oldest known 
fossil is the fossil of an animal 
structure. On what did that ani- 
mal support life? Unless the na- 
ture of things has been altered in 
the meanwhile, which there is not 
the shadow of a reason for sup- 
posing, vegetable life must have 
preceded animal life upon the globe 
for the simple reason that animals 
cannot live upon soup made of 
stones and water seasoned with 
sunlight, while vegetables can. 

The inference from all these con- 
siderations is that there is not the 
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slightest difficulty in believing that 
a multitude of forms of the fleshy 
polypes lived in the pre-Silurian 
age, ancestral to the simple and to 
the more or less complicated stony 
corals which have flourished since. 

Of persons bearing certain names 
we are sometimes pleased to say 
that such an one is a man of a very 
old family, ignoring the fact that 
the ragged crossing-sweeper, who 
has no name to boast of but a nick- 
name, is a man of a family precisely 
asold. He has not kept the records 
of his forefathers, he cannot point 
to a fossil ancestry enshrined in 
marble, and we think that he has 
none. We deem of him as a crea- 
ture of yesterday, sprung from the 
mud in which he plies his toil. 
You will observe how this prejudice 
affects men’s minds on the whole 
question of genealogical history. 
Nothing but their own actual pre- 
sence at each successive birth 
through thousands or millions of 
years would suffice to satisfy some 
of these sceptics as to the connection 
by descent between two different 
forms. 

Passing from the Anthozoa to the 
Hydrozoa, we have to observe the 
points of likeness between the two 
orders, the Discophora or Meduse, 
and the Hydroida. To the Disco- 
phores belong the large jelly-fishes, 
one of which, the Cyanza Arctica, is 
said to attain a diameter of seven 
feet and a half. The great Disco- 
phores and the tiny hydroids pre- 
sent parallel courses of development. 
For these and those alike a polypite 
affixed and stationary buds out a 
medusa form to swim freely in the 
waters, which in turn sends forth a 
brood of ciliated embryos, and these 
after a while choose some point of 
attachment, and develop into sta- 
tionary polypites to bud forth a new 
generation of medusz.”° 

In some genera of both groups 
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the stationary polypite is wanting. 
The medusa is developed direct 
from the egg of the medusa. The 
suppression of certain stages of de- 
velopment in the life-history of an 
animal is not uncommon, Its ad- 
vantage may easily be compre- 
hended. By it a creature attains 
maturity sooner, and is therefore 
sooner capable of defending itself 
against enemies and propagating 
its species. Such a variation, there- 
fore, natural selection would natu- 
rally select, while other theories 
stammer helplessly in trying to ex- 
plain it.?! 

In the Hydroida a chain of re- 
semblances will be found binding 
together the various genera and 
species. The chitinous envelope, 
sometimes wanting, sometimes ex- 
tremely simple, in other cases be- 
comes a miniature tree, a maze of 
fairy foliage adorned with exquisite 
cups or shining bells, all instinct 
with life and sometimes with living 
fire. With the valuable assistance 
of Mr. Hincks and Professor All- 
man, the reproductive polypite may 
be traced through a series of tran- 
sitional forms in different species 
from a mere adherent sac to the 
free medusiform zooid, so surprising 
in its tiny loveliness as it glides 
about or sinks or rises in the water 
like a transparent parachute or 
crystal vase. Between the free 
swimming bell polypite devoted to 
reproduction and the stationary poly- 
pite devoted to nutrition, parts, one 
might almost say, of the same indi- 
vidual, though in former times re- 
garded as quite different animals, 
there is in fact the closest connec- 
tion even in form. The swimming 
bell is but a disguise, a sort of pet- 
ticoat and crinoline, useful perhaps 
but not universal—a fashion, one 
might say, not abruptly introduced, 
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but, like the petticoat, gradually 
developed, since there are stationary 
polypites with the beginning of 
such an expansion, and free poly- 
pites without it. 

In the sub-kingdom of the Vermes 
there is the class of the Gephyrea, 
so called from a Greek word signi- 
fying ‘bridge,’ because this class 
bridges over the interval between 
the Vermes and the Echinoder- 
mata,?? 

Of the latter sub-kingdom Dr. 
Thomas Wright, in his Monograph 
published by the Paleontographical 
Society for 1856, remarks: ‘No 
class of the animal kingdom more 
clearly exhibits a gradation of 
structure than the Echinodermata ; 
for while some remain rooted to the 
sea-bottom, and in this sessile con- 
dition and other points of structure 
resemble the Polypifera, others ex- 
hibit the true rayed forms, clothed 
in prickly armour, which charac- 
terise the central groups of this 
class. These conduct us through a 
series of beautiful gradations, to 
soft elongated organisms whose 
forms mimic the Ascidian Mollusca; 
whilst others have the long cylin- 
drical body and annulose condition 
of the skin, with the reptatory 
habits of the apodous Annelida,’ 

Since this was written, the 
Sipunculide and others after con- 
siderable controversy have been re- 
moved from the Echinodermata to 
the Gephyrean class of worms 
above-mentioned. Considering the 
astonishing difference between the 
common earthworm and a sea- 
urchin, it is surely a circumstance 
requiring some explanation that 
forms should exist the affinities of 
which lie doubtfully between the 
two. 

The Echinoderms are divided 
into four classes, the Crinoidea— 
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Asteroidea, Echinoidea, and Holo- 
thurioidea. The lowest of these, 
the Crinoidea, were extremely abun- 
dant in the Silurian and Devonian 
periods. They are now exceedingly 
rare. It may seem rather damaging 
to the theory of evolution that thus 
early among our fossil records we 
should find the beautiful stone- 
lilies in high perfection, with their 
long jointed stems channelled and 
embossed in various patterns, their 
cups of ingenious mosaic, their 
branching arms and delicate fila- 
ments. But the existence of these 
highly organised stone-lilies in the 
Silurian period is in truth of great 
importance to the evolution theory. 
The whole range of fossil records 
may be said to have established this 
general law, that in the history of 
any order or family of animals, the 
genera and species gradually in- 
crease in number till they attain a 
maximum, and from that maximum 
gradually decline till they finally 
die out. Thus the trilobites be- 
come most abundant about the 
middle of the Paleozoic series of 
rocks, and are almost, if not 
altogether, extinct at the close 
of the upper Paleozoic series. 
Thus oysters, which in the creta- 
ceous period numbered hundreds 
of species, are every year becoming 
less considerate of the wants of 
their human congeners—in other 
words, are obviously going through 
the process of gradually dying out. 
Apply this law to the case of the 
Crinoids, once so abundant, now so 
scarce, and the suggestion arises 
that half their history may be pre- 
Silurian, buried in an unknown 
past, during which they were rising 
from scarcity to abundance, as since 
then they have been sinking from 
abundance to scarcity. 

In another way the Crinoids fur- 
nish remarkable evidence in favour 
of the evolution theory. The Ante- 
don, alias Comatula, alias Feather- 
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star, is a Crinoid. But the long 
peduncle or foot-stalk, so charac- 
teristic of its class, is wanting. It 
is free and unattached like the 
common starfish, which it also re- 
sembles in possessing five arms, 
although these arms bifurcate very 
close to the base and seem to be 
ten in number. Now, if anyone 
supposes it impossible for a free- 
swimming starfish to have been 
developed from a pedunculated cri- 
noid, the comatula gives him his 
answer. In its larval stage, like the 
offspring of the polype, like the 
offspring of the starfish and the 
echinus, it is a little free-swimming 
ciliated zooid. From this estate it 
passes into the condition of a 
pedunculated crinoid, and finally 
drops off its stalk and becomes 
free again. When the life of one 
small obscure animal presents 
changes so remarkable, and when 
in fact the lives of all animals pre- 
sent changes which would be equally 
remarkable were they less familiar, 
all idea of improbability or impossi- 
bility must surely be discarded as 
attaching in any degree to the 
theory of evolution. Mr. Mungo 
Ponton, to whom we have before 
referred as an anti-Darwinian wit- 
ness, makes the following most per- 
tinent remark: ‘The most striking 
feature in animal metamorphosis 
generally is the greatness of the 
change in both the external and 
internal character of the organism 
which it involves. The gradual 
conversion of one species of animal 
into another, as of an ass into a 
horse, or even of one genus into 
another, as of a hare into a dog, 
would not involve alterations of 
structure so great as those which 
are thus embraced in the life-history 
of one and the same individual 
being.’ 78 

The Asteroidea are divided into 
two sub-classes, the Ophiuride and 
the Asteriade, distinguished among 
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other things by the relation of their 
arms or rays to the central disk. 
The arms in the Ophiuride contain 
no portion of the digestive and re- 
productive apparatus as they do in 
the Asteriade. In the Ophiuride 
the genus Astrophyton presents us 
with five rays branching dichoto- 
mously from their roots, as the rays 
branch from their bases in the Co- 
matula. Herein we have a striking 
link between this class and the 
Crinoidea. On the other hand, with 
members of its own sub-class, the 
Ophiocomas or brittle-stars, Astro- 
phyton is said by Forbes to be con- 
nected by gradational forms of the 
genus Trichaster.** The Ophiocoma 
passes easily into the Ophiura. 
The Luidia, famous, like the brittle- 
stars, for shedding its arms at those 
who attempt to capture it, itself an 
Asteriad, links the Asteriade with 
the Ophiuras. On the other side, 
the genus Goniaster connects the 
Asteriade with the Echinide or sea- 
urchins. Among these a multitude 
of forms, round, oval, heart-shaped, 
flat, dome-like, conical or undu- 
lating, are so interlaced and bound 
together by resemblances where 
most they differ, by the slightness 
of the differences which end in ac- 
cumulating generic distinction, that 
anyone who will thoroughly and 
honestly study all the available 
forms, fossil and recent, will find it 
far more difficult to believe them 
the result of a great many separate 
acts of creation than to believe 
them the members of a single 
family, derived from a common an- 
cestor. 

There is a curious organ, known 
as the madreporiform tubercle, and 
connected with what is called the 
water-vascular circulation, existing 
alike in the Ophiuride, the Aste- 
riade, and the Echinide. Its posi- 
tion is central in the first; lateral 
on the dorsal surface in the second, 
being almost marginal in Luidia; 
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and dorsally sub-central in the 
third of these classes. 

The sub-kingdom of the Arthro- 
poda, to which we shall next turn 
our attention, embraces within its 
limits the crab and the butterfly. 
This‘must seem a most paradoxical 
caprice in classification, unless some 
intermediate form presents itself to 
the mind. The sub-kingdom in 
question is, in fact, divided into 
four classes—Insecta, Myriopoda, 
Arachnida, Crustacea. And when, 
in addition to the crab and the but- 
terfly, we remark that it includes 
the caterpillar, the centipede, and 
the spider, a possibility gradually 
dawns upon the mind, that among 
the countless forms which nature 
provides, here also some may be 
found to link together the unlike, 
to supply the requisite fine grada- 
tions, to prove in a sense more 
literal than the poet intended, that 
‘one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ We can easily 
accept the butterfly and the spider as 
belonging to the same sub-kingdom. 
The spider and the spider-crab are 
not so unlike when placed together 
as to revolt our notions of con- 
gruity in grouping. As a matter of 
fact, the nervous system of the 
crustacea, we are told, resembles 
in its general principles that of the 
insects. The visual organ in the 
crustacea is essentially similar to 
that cf insects. In the crustacea, 
as in insects, there is a marked 
division of the body into three re- 
gions, the head, the thorax, the 
abdomen. The throwing off of 
the old integument, and its re- 
placement by a new one during the 
growth of the animal, takes place in 
all the crustacea, says Mr. Bell, as 
necessarily and as constantly as in 
insects during their larva condition.” 
The very peculiarity of undergoing 
metamorphoses, which was once 
thought most decisively to set apart 
the insect tribe, is now known to 
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belong also to the crustacea. Crea- 
tures so widely apart in construc- 
tion, that at one time they were 
placed not only in different genera 
but in different orders, are now 
known to be the same individual 
animal in the changeful guises or 
disguises of its personal develop- 
ment. The Zoea, the Megalopa, 
the Moonas Carcinus, or Shore-crab, 
are but the baby, the child, the 
adult forms of a single animal.”6 
This is most instructive in regard 
to the abrupt metamorphoses from 
the caterpillar to the pupa, from 
the pupa to the imago stages in the 
Lepidoptera. It has seemed ex- 
tremely puzzling to reconcile with 
the theory of evolution the transi- 
tion of a creeping caterpillar into 
an inert chrysalis, and of the chry- 
salis into a bright-winged butterfly, 
all within the limits of a single life- 
time. The puzzle would be equally 
great with the three forms of 
Meenas Carcinus, were the transi- 
tions equally abrupt. But they are 
not so. The process of develop- 
ment has there been proved by Mr. 
Spence Bate to be perfectly gra- 
dual.??7_ In the Lepidoptera the pro- 
cess is no longer gradual, no doubt 
for the simple reason that many of 
the intermediate stages have been 
suppressed, or repressed, and lost 
to observation, That such sup- 
pression may take place is clearly 
indicated by the example of the 
West Indian Gecarcinus, or land- 
crab, which brings forth its young 
in the likeness of the adult form 
without the intervention of meta- 
morphic stages. Fritz Miiller has 
pointed out the considerable advan- 
tage which this peculiarity would 
give to the species possessing it in 
the struggle for existence. And 
probably the advocates of special 
creations will regard it as a beau- 
tiful adaptation of the land-crabs to 
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the conditions of crab-life upon land. 
Before these advocates it is neces- 
sary to lay another beautiful adap- 
tation of land-crabs to the conditions 
of continéntal existence. ‘ Once in 
the year they migrate in great 
crowds to the sea, in order to 
deposit their eggs, and afterwards 
return much exhausted towards 
their dwelling-places, which are 
reached only by a few.’ On the 
principles of natural selection we 
can understand the gradual migra- 
tion of crabs, which varied so as 
to be capable of it, farther and 
farther inland. On the same prin- 
ciples we can understand the pre- 
servation of an instinct in these 
creatures of depositing their eggs 
in the sea-waves or on the sea- 
shore, though that instinct proved 
subsequently fatal to the parents 
themselves. The capacity for land- 
life being a late acquisition, and 
therefore not at the outset inherited 
by their offspring in the earliest 
stages, the eggs if deposited on dry 
land would have perished and the 
race become extinct. Accordingly 
only those species of land-crabs 
would be preserved in which the 
mothers chose, at whatever expense 
to their own lives, to be delivered 
of their offspring at the sea-side. 
This result may be beautiful or 
ugly as you please to regard it; it 
can at least be seen to be natural. 
Some minds take a different view. 
They think it more consonant to 
piety and religion to believe that 
by an arrangement of special crea- 
tion, by the excellent design of 
supreme wisdom, the parents were 
fitted only for life upon dry land, 
the children only for life in sea- 
water ; that the land-crabs of almost 
every species were specially created 
with an instinct destructive to their 
own lives. 

We have spoken of land-crabs and 


26 Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crustacea, p. liv. 
7 Fritz Miiller, Facts for Darwin, p. 55. 
8 Troschel, quoted by Fritz Miiller, p. 48, note. 
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shore-crabs; there are also river- 
crabs and deep-sea crabs. Between 
the crabs that are constantly in the 
water, and the crabs that are con- 
stantly on the land, there-are those 
which are amphibious. Breathing 
in the air and breathing in the 
water are two different things. It is 
only necessary to hold one’s head 
in a bucket of water for a minute 
and a half to prove this experimen- 
tally. This difference alone might 
seem a satisfactory refutation of 
the theory of man’s origin from a 
marine animal. But the crab re- 
futes the refutation. And the re- 
searches of Fritz Miiller have shown 
by what very simple stages the 
transition from aquatic to aérial 
respiration may be effected. Among 
the Grapsoidé he observed that the 
animal opened its bronchial cavity 
in front or behind, according as 
it had to breathe water or air.” In 
many of the Crustacea there are 
contrivances by which the animal 
continues, when upon land, to 
breathe the water which it retains 
in its own body ; and it seems pro- 
bable that, in some of the terres- 
trial Isopoda, the same contrivances 
which protect the branchiw, or 
water-breathing apparatus, and pre- 
vent the too rapid escape of mois- 
ture, have, beyond this, a pulmonary 
function—that is, subserve the pur- 
pose of aérial respiration.*° 

There are two main divisions of 
the Crustacea, the Sessile-eyed and 
the Stalk-eyed. The Stalk-eyed 
Prawn has been traced through its 
several stages of development—the 
Nauplius, Zoea, Mysis forms—till it 
becomes a perfect Palemon. The 
two first of these forms correspond 
with those of the lower Crustacea, 
and are sessile-eyed, thus remark- 
ably binding together the two great 
divisions of the class. Mr. Bell, in 
the Introduction to his History of 
the British stalk-eyed Crustacea, 


* Fritz Miller, Facts for Darwin, p. 31. 
3° British Sessile-eyed Crustacea, Int. p. xxxvii. 
*! Sessile-eyed Crustacea. Introduction, p. viii. 
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observes that ‘ the variations which 
occur in every organ and function, 
in the different groups belonging to 
the Crustacean type, are so consider- 
able as to render it almost impossi- 
ble to include them all within one 
common and well-defined expres- 
sion.” He speaks of the typical 
characters as being ‘ astonishingly 
modified,’ in some cases ‘ totally 
changed,’ ‘in others, absolutely lost.’ 
Inother words, while still apparently 
a believer in the theory of typical 
creations, he confessesthe fallacious- 
nessofthat theory. For how cancrea- 
tures be created according to a type, 
with the typical characters absolutely 
lost? But none of the modifications 
of the twenty-one segments with 
their appendages which appertain 
to the Crustacea, be it into eye- 
stalks or foot-jaws, into ambulatory 
feet or natatory, be it by soldering 
and expansion of the piates into a 
broad carapace, or dwindling of 
appendages into rudimentary dots 
upon the tail—none of these changes 
are in any way alien to the princi- 
ples of natural selection based on 
variation. The single eye of the 
Nauplius, the two sessile eyes of the 
Zoea, the two stalked eyes of the 
full-grown Prawn, accord but ill 
with typical formation. They 
accord perfectly well with the theory 
of development ; as also does the 
circumstance that in the young 
animal the number of facets in 
the eye is fewer than in the adult 
state. Thus, according to Spence 
Bate, ‘in the genus Gammarus, the 
number of lenses in the young is first 
eight or ten, whilst in the adult they 
number from forty to fifty.’! There 
are men of science who put for- 
ward particular organisations, and 
captiously enquire how the incipient 
stages of such structures could have 
been of any use, so as to be pre- 
served by natural selection. This is 
what Mr. Mivart has done in refer- 


Spence Bate, and J. O. Westwood. 
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ence to the whalebone of the whale’s 
mouth. Surely this is nothing but 
an appeal to ignorance. ‘To an ani- 
mal such as the whale is now, very 
likely rudimentary whalebone would 
be of little service. But who told 
Mr. Mivart that the whale had 
acquired all the conditions of its pre- 
sent organisation before the whale- 
bone began to sprout? ‘The long 
fibrous plates which depend from 
the upper jaw of the Greenland 
whale serve it, for securing its food, 
in place of teeth. Doubtless, prior 
to the development of the whale- 
bone, the ancestral form had teeth, 
for the rudiments are still to be 
found in both jaws of the young 
ones. All other species possess 
teeth either in one or both jaws, and 
in these only short fringes of whale- 
bone are found. If the short fringes 


are useless, why, O teleologists ! are 
they there ? If they are not useless, 
why should they not have been pre- 
served by natural selection ? Grant- 
ed that the incipient structure may 
not have been a short fringe, but 


merely a minute gummy exudation 
on theroof of themouth, is it impossi- 
ble to conceive any use and advan- 
tage for so slight a variation? Far 
from it. Ina minor degree it would 
subserve the very purpose fulfilled 
by the long sieve-like structure in 
the skull of the Greenland whale— 
namely, the detention of little Ptero- 
pods and Medusw, on which the 
huge monster delicately feeds.” 
The sub-kingdom of the Mollusks 
is divided into two great provinces ; 
one, the Mollusca proper, among 
which are Cuttle-fish, Slugs, Ptero- 
poda and bivalve oysters; theother, 
the Molluscoidea, containing the 
Brachiopoda, Polyzoa and Tunicata, 
to which last belong the Ascidians 
or sea-squirts, the now famous an- 
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cestors of mankind. But seeing 
that the vertebrates go back at least 
as far as the Old Red Sandstone, so 
far back at least we have a claim 
toa vertebrate ancestry. If any man 
is offended, if any man is wounded 
in his religious feelings by the affir- 
mation of a probability that his 
forefather at a time long antecedent 
to the Old Red Sandstone period 
had no back-bone, no rudiment of a 
tail, such a man, I cannot help think- 
ing, must have inherited some of the 
softness of his Molluscan progenitor. 
On the affinities between the vari- 
ous classes and orders of this sub- 
kingdom, we have nottime to dwell.*8 
It is the sub-kingdom which upon 
the whole approaches most closely 
to the sub-kingdom of the vertebrata, 
although in the present state of 
knowledge there is still a large in- 
terval between them. Even this 
large interval is partially bridged 
over by the Amphioxus lanceolatus, 
or Lancelet, the single species which 
represents the Pharyngobranchial 
order of fishes. The Lancelet, a little 
worm-like, semi-transparent fish, 
two inches in length when full 
grown, has pulsating vessels instead 
of a saccular heart, and is without 
either cranium or brain strictly 
so called. In the development of 
this the lowest of the vertebrates 
correspondences have been noticed 
with the development of certain 
Ascidians.*4 And here it may be re- 
marked that between a mollusk 
without a shell and a fish without 
bones there may have been any 
number of transitional forms, not 
one of which would in the ordinary 
course of events have left a vestige 
in fossil records. 

Passing from the lowest to the 
highest class of fishes, we come’to 
the Dipnoi or double breathers, fitted 


*2 Carpenter’s Animal Physiology, § 184. Ed. 1851. 

8 As an interesting sample of these affinities, we may cite Professor Owen's observa- 
tion, that the respiratory organ in Lingula (a brachiopod) may be paralleled with one 
of the transitory states of that organ in the Lamellibranchs, and that in both Terebra- 
tula and Orbicula it is comparable with a still earlier stage of the respiratory system 


in the embryo Lamellibranch. 


Palontological Society's vol. for 1853. 


* Rolleston, Forms of Animal Life, p. \xxxi. 
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both for aquatic and aérial respira- 
tion. These mud-fishes link their 
own class to that of the amphibia. 
In early life the amphibious frog is 
in effect a fish. Archegosaurus 
minor joins the Batrachians to the 
Saurians. The reptiles and birds 
are united by Archeopteryx ma- 
crura from Solenhofen, with its long 
Saurian but feathered tail, and still 
moreclosely by Compsognathus from 
Stonesfield.** It is probable that the 
Amphibia lead by twodivergentlines, 
on the one hand through the reptiles 
tothe birds, and on the other through 
the lower to the higher orders of 
mammalia, Apart from external 
resemblances, the researches of ana- 
tomy are continually establishing 
with more and more certainty the 
affinity of all mammals, from the 
fossil mouse, the earliest mammal 
upon record, down to the living 
man. 

The very learned and worthy 
Stillingfleet, in the Third Book of 
his Origines Sacre, remarks that 
the heathen philosophers were much 
puzzled through not knowing the 
doctrine of the Fall of Adam. ‘It 
was very strange that since reason 
ought to have the command of pas- 
sions, by their (the philosophers’) 
own acknowledgment, the brutish 
part of the soul should so master 
and enslave the rational, and the 
beast should still cast the rider in 
man! the sensitive appetite should 
throw off the power of 70 iyyeporexor, 
of that faculty of the soul which 
was designed for the government 
of all the rest.’ It is strange that 
so ingenious a writer should have 
attributed this condition of man’s 
nature to the Fall of Adam, when 
it is obvious at a glance that the 
Fall of Adam is itself to be attri- 
buted to this condition. The Fall 
was the consequence, and not the 
cause. Men’s passions do not over- 
master their reason because Adam 
transgressed, but Adam transgressed 
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because he allowed his passions to 
overmaster his reason. 

How, then, are we to explain this 
heterogeneous compound in our 
nature of the beast and the rider, 
in which, as Pagan philosopher and 
Christian divine alike confess, the 
beast is often the more powerful of 
the two associates? The theory 
of Evolution explains it. It ex- 
plains how it is that the lower 
faculties inherited from a long line 
of brute ancestry are sometimes 
stronger than the nobler and more 
recently acquired endowments, since 
by the ordinary laws of inheritance, 
characters that have been long per- 
sistent in a race have a general 
tendency to prevail over later varia- 
tions. No other theory explains 
why it is that we butcher one an- 
other for the sake, as we say, of 
peace ; why we spend half our lives 
in eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
and the other half in acquiring the 
means to eat and drink and sleep; 
why we freely praise the highest 
forms of virtue, and follow with 
equal freedom the poor selfishnesses 
of animal life ; why we call not the 
miserable Lazarus to share our 
feasts; why we, for our personal 
comfort, jeopardy and sacrifice the 
lives of men on the ocean, in tke 
mine, in the factory, although in 
poetry and sermons each of these 
men, as much as ourselves, is ‘a 
paragon of animals,’ ‘the image of 
God,’ ‘an immortal soul.’ 

The way in which men treat 
their fellows in peace as well as in 
war, points too plainly to an origin 
not humane for us to deny it on 
the strength of now being human. 
But because some human natures, 
in spite of their low original, are in 
truth noble, loving, pure, this same 
theory,which binds them historically 
to an ignoble past, binds them pro- 
phetically, as the hopes and pro- 
mises of religion bind them, to a far 
more glorious future. 





* Lyell’s Student's Elements of Geology, p. 316. 
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THE LATE LADY BECHER. 


HE Meath gentry are full of 
traditions of a little girl named 
Lizzie O’Neill, who with other mem- 
bers of her family was wont to star 
it from one country-town to another 
about three quarters of a century 
ago. Mr. Nugent, a gentleman of 
Meath, was once induced to lend a 
large white coat of his for a special 
performance of the company in Kells 
which required that costume ; and a 
degree of excitement second only to 
that evoked by the Dog of Montar- 
gis was elicited when his favourite 
dog ‘ Grouse,’ recognising the coat 
during the progress of the play, 
bounded on the stage and struggled 
to rescue it from the shoulders of 
Miss O'Neill's father. The imper- 
turbable gravity and tragic firmness 
with which he sought to baffle the 
interruption, formed not the least 
amusing feature in the awkward 
scene. This incident is referred 


by the family from whom the 
anecdote comes to the year 1798; 
and Lizzie O'Neill is described as 
so tiny at that time that the little 
actress used to be carried in the 
arms of her father up the lane 


which led to the theatre. It has 
been, heretofore, erroneously sup- 
posed and recorded that her first 
appearance on any stage did not 
take place until the year 1803, 
when, at Drogheda, she personated 
the little Duke of York in Richard 
the Third, her father playing the 
crooked-back usurper. But it is 
evident that for at least five years 
previously she was no stranger to 
the footlights, or, indeed, to open- 
air performances either. Our late 
friend George Petrie, LL.D., one of 
the most conscientiously accurate of 
narrators, mentioned that he had 
seen Miss O’Neill on the slack rope 
at Donnybrook Fair. We asked if 
he could have mistaken her for the 
younger sister, but Petrie was 
positive as to her identity. The 


Duchess of St. Alban’s, the Countess 
of Essex, and other distinguished 
actresses passed through nearly 
similar vicissitudes. 

The dramatic wanderings of 
O’Neill’s company were not confined 
to Meath, Louth, or even Dublin, 
though the fact of Lizzie’s mother 
being a Featherstone may have led 
them to seek special patronage in 
the first-named county; on the 
contrary, from Cape Clear to the 
Causeway the name of O'Neill was 
not unknown to play-goers ; while 
as a bon raconteur of an inexhaustible 
stock of Irish stories, John O’Neill 
could boast of a large circle of admir- 
ing friends. 

Mr. O’Neill, baton in hand, at the 
head of a migratory company very 
much out at elbows, having passed 
from barn and town-hall tothe higher 
dramatic paths, received some im- 
portant engagements in Belfast, and 
became at last manager of the Drog- 
heda Theatre in 1803. Miss O’Neill 
is said to have barely attained the 
age of twelve at this time ; but we 
think it has been understated. Be 
this as it may, her dramatic promise 
so struck the Belfast lessee, Mon- 
tague Talbot, that he offered 
to introduce her to his patrons. 
He took considerable pains with 
his protégée, and under his direc- 
tion she studied and performed the 
part of Lady Teazle in the School 
for Scandal, the Widow Cheerly 
in the Soldier’s Daughter, Lady 
Bell in Know your own Mind, Mrs, 
Oakley in The Jealous Wife, Mrs. 
Page in The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Katherine in The Taming of 
the Shrew, and Bicarre in The 
Inconstant to the Mirabel of 
Talbot, which Mrs. Jordan de- 
clared to be a master-piece in his 
hands. 

But it was the introduction of 
Miss O’Neill to the Dublin audience 
in 1811 upon which her entire 
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destiny hinged. Our late friend 
Captain Cole, better known as J. 
W. Caleraft, for many years manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, has 
recounted the circumstances under 
which this memorable engagement 
was effected. 

In 1811, Miss Walstein, long the 
heroine of the Dublin stage, was an- 
nounced to open the theatre in Juliet, 
Jones calculating on her re-engagement on 
the usual terms. Two or three days only 
before the night of performance, in the 
confidence of public favour, and with over- 
weening self-estimation, she delivered an 
unexpected intimation to Jones through 
MeNally, the boxkeeper, most diploma- 
tically worded, as follows, without the 
usual courtesy of ‘Sir’ to herald in the 
communication. The note lies before us 
as we copy it:— 

‘The only terms I will accept in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, are seven pounds 
per week [five was the stock maximum], 
and a clear benefit in February, for which 
I engage to find my own dresses, or I will 
take a gross sum of 280 pounds divided 
into such parts as may hereafter be agreed 
upon for the Dublin season, calculating it 
at forty playing weeks and a clear benefit 
in February, for which I engage to per- 
form whenever called upon. 

‘Exiza WALsTEIN.’ 


Mr. Cole goes on to say that his 


predecessor, Jones, was too haughty * 


to brook the style ‘of this dictatorial 
missive. Had the house been full, 
and the prompter’s bell on the point 
of ringing up the curtain, and no 
Juliet at the wing, he would have 
braved the issue rather than submit. 
‘A remedy is in your reach, sir,’ 
said McNally. ‘The girl who has 
been so often mentioned to you is 
now in Dublin with her brother and 
father on their way to Drogheda. 
She is very pretty, and makes a 
capital Juliet.’ Jones took the hint, 
and on the following Saturday 
(distinctly states Cole) Miss O’ Neill 
made her début in Crow Street 
as Juliet. He adds: ‘ The audience 
received her with rapture. The 
play was repeated for several nights. 
Jones engaged her at once.’ 

But impressions, even officially 
derived, are not always to be trusted. 
We have referred to the pages of 


The late Lady Becher. 
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the journals of the time, and find 
that Jones did not venture to as- 
sign to Miss O'Neill the character 
of Juliet until long after. Her first 
appearance (as recorded by the 
Dublin Correspondent of October 
11, 1811) was in the partof Widow 
Cheerly, in the comedy of the 
Soldier’s Daughter. The succeeding 
pieces produce od were Blu Beard, 
The Se hool for Scandal, The Stranger, 
The Hone symoon, Much Ado about 
Nothing, The ‘oundling of the Forest, 
The Belle’s ee mand Timour the 
Tartar : we hear nothing of Iomeo 
and Juliet t. So much for the recol- 
lections of a theatrical manager. 

Miss O’Neill came under some 
disadvantage as the successor of 
the Irish Siddons, Miss Walstein, 
who had long been literally wor- 
shipped by the Dublin play-goers. 
Miss Walstein rarely indulged in a 
smile; and when she did, Wilson 
Croker in his Familiar Epistles 
cruelly compared it to plating on a 
coffin. But Eliza O’Neill’s smile was 
sweet as the blessing of an angel. 
The audience was thrown into 
rapture by her acting. Her triumph 
was complete. It may be added 
that she was effectively aided by 
Conway, a splendid looking fellow, 
six feet four high, called ‘ the hand- 
some Conway’ by Mrs. Thrale. This 
actor, though certainly too tall for 
the stage, was famous for his 
power over the female heart, and 
it is recorded by Donaldson that the 
daughter of a duke went almost 
distraught for love of him. 

Under the influence of these two 
stars acclamation never rang louder 
than it did in Crow Street then. 
Since the days of Peg Woffington, 
it was generally confessed, no ac- 
tress had appeared of equal charm 
with Miss O’Neill. 

Jones unhesitatingly engaged the 
young débutante, and on liberal 
terms also included her father and 
brother and a younger sister, who, 
however, failed to attract any per- 
manent attention. 
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We have spoken of the seraphic 
character of Miss O’Neill’s smile. 
It is well described by Shiel in his 
play of Adelaide in painting the 
heroine, or rather actress, for whom 
he had expressly written the part: 


Those fair blue eyes where shines a soul 

most loving, 

Her soft variety of winning ways, 

And all the tender witchery of her smiles, 

That charm each sterner grief, her studious 
care 

Of all the offices of sweet affection, 

Would render the world enamoured. 


The Irish girl’s fame was not long 
in reaching London. A successor 
to Siddons, who since 1811 had 
retired, was needed, and managerial 
eyes became fixed on Miss O'Neill. 
John Philip Kemble visited Dublin 
in 1812, and in the following letter 
brought under the notice of Mr. 
Harris of Covent Garden the various 
excellencies of Eliza O’Neill : 


There is a very pretty Irish girl here, 
with a small touch of the brogue on her 
tongue; she has much quiet talent and 
some genius. With a little expense and 
some trouble, we might make her an 
‘object’ for John Bull’s admiration in 
juvenile tragedy. They call her—for 
they are all poets, all Tom Moores here !— 
the Dove, in contradistinction to her rival, 
a Miss Walstein, whom they designate as 
the Eagle. I recommend the Dove to you 
as more likely to please John Bull than 
the Irish Eagle, who, in fact, is merely a 
Siddons diluted, and would only be 
tolerated when Siddons is forgotten. I 
have sounded the fair lady on the subject 
of a London engagement. She proposes 
to append a very loud family, to which I 
have given a decided negative. If she 
aceept the offered terms, I shall sign, seal, 
and ship herself and clan off from Cork 
direct. She is very pretty, and so, in fact, 
is her brogue, which, by the by, she only 
uses in conversation. She totally forgets 
it when with Shakespeare and with other 
illustrious companions. 


Kemble’s offer of from fifteen to 
seventeen pounds weekly was ac- 
cepted (Kean had rarely more than 
ten), and the result proved in the 
highest degree satisfactory. On 
the 6th of October, 1814, Miss 
O’Neill’s first appearance before a 
London audience was made at Co- 
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vent Garden Theatre. Here we find 
her playing Juliet with great suc- 
cess. When the curtain fell, the 
Merry Wives of Windsor was an- 
nounced by the manager for the 
next evening, but so excited were 
the audience that they rapturously 
called for a repetition of Romeo 
and Juliet. All were in love with 
the blue-eyed Irish girl, who made 
no disguise of her nationality, and, 
it is said, even resolutely refused to 
sacrifice her ‘O,’ when some urged 
her to lop it off. MacLaughlin had 
already altered his name to Macklin, 
and MacOwen to Owenson; but 
Eliza O’Neill proclaimed her ‘O’ 
proudly. She insisted on engage- 
ments for her family, and, after 
some demur, her wishes were 
complied with. Old play-goers 
have a dim recollection of an 
O’Neill ‘coming on’ as the Lord 
Mayor in Richard the Third, and 
another O’Neill as Catesby in the 
same piece; while an aunt of our 
actress obtained, at least in Crow 
Street, celebrity by essaying the 
character of Widow Brady, a part 
written in 1772, by Garrick, with 
the object of bringing into play 
the powers of Spranger Barry’s 
wife. 

A critic of the day thus notices 
Miss O’Neill’s first appearance at 
Covent Garden : 


Miss O’ Neill is truly original. Her figure 
is of the finest model ; her features beautiful, 
yet full of expression—displaying at onee 
purity of mind and loveliness of counte- 
nance. Her demeanour is graceful and 
modest ; her voice melody itself in all its 
tones; and, with the exception of the 
greatest actress of her day, the celebrated 
Lady Randolph— Mrs. Crawford — Miss 
O'Neill is the only actress with that genu- 
ine feeling that is capable of melting her 
audience to tears. In her hand the hand 
kerchief is not hoisted as the on/y signal of 
distress; her pauses are always judicious 
and impressive; her attitudes appropriate 
and effective, either in regard to ease or 
dignity. She indulges in no sudden starts; 
no straining after effect; no wringing of 
hands; no screaming at the top of her 
voice ; no casting her eyes round the boxes, 
searching for applause, no addressing her 
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discourse to the lustre or the gods; no 
wringing or pining, moaning or groaning. 
No, the great beauty of Miss O'Neill is 
that she never oversteps the modesty of 
nature, thus casting to the winds all the 
little tricks which second-rate actresses re- 
sort to. 


Thecritic adds that herrepresenta- 
tion of Mrs. Haller isthe finestmoral 
lesson that ever was delivered from 
the pulpit or professor’s chair. We 
may add that in comedy she was by 
no means so successful. 

The triumphant soar of ‘ the 
Dove’ attracted the jealous eye of 
‘the Eagle’ (which sobriquet seems 
to have been partly suggested by the 
length of her most prominent fea- 
ture) ; and this ‘diluted Siddons,’ 
with more boldness than discretion, 
challenged competition with Miss 
O’Neillat Drury Lane. The play of 
The Fair Penitent seems to have been 
injudiciously selected. She _per- 


formed the part of Calista, and was 
coldly received. A series of more am- 
bitious characters was then tried, in- 
cluding Lady Teazle, Lady Restless, 


Letitia Hardy, Rosalind, and Jane 
Shore; but although the actress 
was a perfect mistress of the most 
subtle theatrical arts, nothing could 
be more languid than the applause 
elicited. ‘1 went to see Miss Wal- 
stein’s first night,’ observes an old 
actress ; ‘she seemed to be a per- 
fect mistress of stage business, and 
to know well what she was about, 
but I could scarcely see her face for 
her nose.’ The resemblance of this 
feature to Kemble’s nose was, we 
may add, striking,— 

Her eye in tragic glances roll'd, 

The lengthening nose of Kemble’s mould. 

Success on the Dublin boards 
has always facilitated a London 
triumph. It therefore excited much 
surprise that she who had been the 
idol of the Dublin play-goers for a 
lengthened period, should make so 
small an impression in London. But 
Miss O’Neill had had the start of 
her, and her own once attrac- 
tive person was fast fading. Miss 
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Walstein returned to Dublin, and 
for several years continued attached 
to the Crow Street Company. 

We should have mentioned that 
amongst others who went to witness 
the acting of Miss O’Neill was Mrs, 
Siddons, and it is on record that the 
veteran actress expressed her opinion 
in terms of no stinted admiration. 
Looking for a moment at the money 
test of success, before Miss O’Neill 
had attained her twenty-third year 
she was in the enjoyment of from 
twelve to thirteen thousand pounds 
perannum. During the famine of 
1816 she bestowed upon her starv- 
ing countrymen one of the most 
profitable of her benefits. 

In 1817 Miss O’Neill stood a 
severe test of popularity. In that 
year Mrs. Siddons reappeared upon 
the stage; but Miss O’Neill held 
her ground well. 

In 1819 Miss O'Neill assisted in 
bringing to an effective close the 
Kilkenny theatricals of that year, 
long a centre of very considerable 
attraction; and this proved to be 
an occasion of the highest import- 
ance in her personal history. Miss 
O'Neill played Juliet to Richard 
Power’s Romeo. But this Romeo 
was not destined to be her Romeo. 
On the contrary, Friar Lawrence, 
with his vows of celibacy, who 
figured in the same piece, was the 
man whom all were soon to envy for 
the completeness of his conquest. 
Mr. William Wrixon Becher, M.P. 
for Mallow, whom Moore praises in 
his Diary as ‘a good fellow’ and ‘a 
good speaker,’ casting aside his cowl 
and sandals, led Miss O’ Neill to the 
altar. He is described by Donald- 
son as then a baronet, but it was 
not until 1831 that he received that 
dignity. The nuptial ceremony 
took place on December 18, 1819, 
at Kilsane Church, the Dean of 
Ossory officiating. The entire of the 
fortune realised by the theatrical 
enterprise of Miss O’Neill had been 
previously settled on her family, 
whose interests she afterwards ad- 
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vanced by the exertion of personal 
influence and energy. 

The manners and pose of Miss 
O'Neill are described by those who 
met her in society as theatrical, 
especially her attitude on entering 
a room. Like Garrick, she was 
natural on the stage; off it she 
sometimes found herself unconsci- 
ously acting. She was a good mu- 
sician, and sang charmingly. 

In the public service several of 
Lady Becher’s relatives have at- 
tained distinction, one especially 
in a military capacity in India. 
A nephew of hers studied for 
the Church at Oxford, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his abilities; 
but, true to the hereditary instincts 
of his race, when the time came for 
entering on a curacy, he entered a 
stage door instead ; and Donaldson, 
in his Recollections, records that he 
met him at Exeter, put very much 
out of conceit by his short expe- 
rience of the histrionic art. In- 
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clination, helped by classic lore, 
did not suffice to make an actor, and 
Mr. O'Neill abandoned the stage 
for public readings. But in this 
réle he fared no better, although 
capable of going through the whole 
of Macbeth without book. ‘ He told 
me himself,’ writes Donaldson, 
‘that in a considerable town he gave 
a reading—The Merchant of Venice 
—to four persons: one was the 
boots at the inn where he put up, 
another the chambermaid, the third 
the gasman, and the fourth the town 
crier who had delivered his bills.’ 

Sir William Becher enjoyed the 
companionship of his dove-like wife 
until 1850, when he died, at Bally- 
giblan, near Mallow, county Cork. 
His accomplished widow has sur- 
vived him exactly twenty-two years. 
Her loss will be deeply felt in Cork, 
especially by the poor, to whom she 
was a kindly mother. Her funeral 
cortége extended beyond an Irish 
mile in length. 


W. J. F. 
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MR. BUCKLE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY. 


HE publication of Mr. Buckle’s 
Commonplace Books and his- 
torical Notes and Fragments, ap- 
pears to offer a favourable oc- 
casion for briefly reviewing the 
history of the New Philosophy of 
History ; and—in connection with 
some personal recollections of dis- 
cussions with Mr. Buckle—of esti- 
mating what, ten years after his 
death, would appear to be the value 
of his contribution, if not to the 
results, at least to the method of 
those studies which, though they 
are yearly having a more and more 
revolutionary effect on the tradi- 
tional opinions of Christendom, 
would appear to be still inadequate 
to that task of reconstruction which 
the destruction they are effecting 
renders necessary. I shall first, 
therefore, sketch the history of 
those historical theories now cur- 
rent which, viewed in their connec- 
tion with each other, appear as a 
general Philosophy of History, make 
the whole dogmatic system of Chris- 
tianity stand out as, in fact, another 
Philosophy of History, and hence 
require to be named a New Philo- 
sophy of History. I shall then, in 
personal recollections of discussions 
with him, develop the correlates 
and consequences of Mr. Buckle’s 
theory of the non-effect of Moral 
Forces as historical causes. And 
finally, I shall, in a third sec- 
tion, estimate the value of Mr. 
Buckle’s work in relation to the 
most general results hitherto of the 
New Philosophy of History, and, in 
doing so, point out the inadequacy, 
as yet, of that philosophy. I will 
but add to these introductory re- 
marks, that, only in relation to the 
general movement towards a New 
Philosophy of History, can anything 
better than a littérateur’s merely 


subjective and empirical estimate 
be formed of the value of Mr. 
Buckle’s work. 


‘ 


Tue History or THe New Puitosoruy 
or History. 


1. Let us, then, cast a glance 
over the history of these new 
historical theories. But first note 
that, with that strange irony so 
often to be observed in History, and 
which, judging from his tragic re- 
presentations of human life, seems 
so deeply to have impressed Sopho- 
kles, it was the trumpet of an ortho- 
dox bishop, the trumpet of Bossuet 
in his Discours sur l Histoire wniver- 
selle,—‘epicising the catechism and 
concentrating the universal history 
of mankind around that of Judaism, 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, and 
the monarchs who protected and 
defended it’'—this was the trumpet 
that sounded the challenge to the 
great modern movement now re- 
sulting in the general substitution 
of a Philosophy of History, founded 
on the conceptions of natural evolu- 
tion, development, and progress, for 
beliefs concerning it based on the 
notion of supernatural interference. 
By forces that took him in the rear 
and advanced over his routed bat- 
talions, the trumpet of Bossuet was 
answered. After the Discowrs of Bos- 
suet (1679) came the Scienza Nuova 
of Vico (1725). As to Bossuet, so in- 
deed also to Vico, historical events 
were under the immediate superin- 
tendence of God, and History he de- 
fined as ‘a civil theology of Divine 
Providence.’? But Vico saw, and 
set himself to prove the Divine 
action, not only as an external, but 
as an internal Providence, and that, 
not merely in the history of the 


1 Bunsen, Outlines of Universal History, vol. 1. p. 12. 


2 Scienza Nuova, 1.1. ch. iii. 
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Jewish race and Christian Church, 
but equally, though in diverse man- 
ners,among all peoples. And hence, 
though in detail Vico is full of er- 
roneous and unscientific views, and 
though in histheory, more especially, 
of historic cycles, he represents pro- 
gress, not as it is now found to be 
more truly conceived, as a trajectory, 
but as an orbit ; still, having regard 
to his main idea, we may accord him 
the honour of having first conceived, 
in the scientific form required by 
Western intellects, the great pro- 
blem of History; the problem 
which, as I may elsewhere have 
occasion more particularly to point 
out, originally presented itself to the 
Zoroastrian sages of the Orient; 
that problem of human destinies 
which was solved with apocalyptic 
rapture by those nameless Jewish 
prophets, the authors of the books of 
Enoch and of Daniel, who immedi- 
ately preceded, and who probably 
so greatly influenced Him of Na- 
zareth. 

2. But that Vico is to be named 
only as preluding, and not as truly 
initiating the great modern move- 
ment towards a New Philosophy of 
History will, I think, be admitted, 
on duly comparing his work, as to 
method and scientific value through- 
out, with those which in France, 
Scotland, and Germany did fully 
initiate the movement. Compare 
then, the Scienza Nuova, first, with 
those works which in France ini- 
tiated the New Philosophy—Mon- 
tesquieu’s Hsprit des Lois, and 
Turgot’s second discourse at the Sor- 
bonne, Sur les Progrés successifs de 
PEsprit humain. By these great 
thinkers, as also by their contem- 
porary Voltaire, historical events 
were treated as a connected whole, 
depending on large social causes, 
rather than on mere individual 
idiosyncrasies. It isno small honour 
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to Voltaire to be acknowledged as 
the originator of some of the pro- 
foundest remarks that still guide 
historical speculation and research.? 
But by Montesquieu the immensely 
significant attempt was made to 
effect a union between the historical 
Science of Man and the Sciences of 
Nature. And by Turgot, Hume 
and Comte were anticipated in that 
profoundly revolutionary generali- 
sation which presents the notion of 
Gods, and hence of Miracles, as but 
an early stage of the conception 
of Causation. Compared with views 
so pregnant and profound as those 
of Turgot and of Montesquieu, the 
place that has, by some,‘ been 
claimed for Vico’s ‘ civil theology of 
Divine Providence,’ cannot, I think, 
be justly maintained. 

3. Still less can Vico be con- 
sidered as the founder of the New 
Philosophy of History, when we 
consider those works of Adam Smith 
and Hume which Scotland contri- 
buted to the initiation of this grand 
and revolutionary direction of re- 
search. The Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, and the Enquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations, taken together 
as complementary parts of one great 
whole—and as such they must, since 
Mr. Buckle’s luminous criticism, be 
regarded’ — were the largest and 
most systematic foundations that 
had yet been laid for a true Philo- 
sophy of History. But gonsider 
these works of Adam Smith, not only 
in relation to each other, but both in 
relation to those of his yet more illus- 
trious friend on Human Nature, and 
on the Natural History of Religion : 
the contribution made by Scotland 
towards the foundation of the New 
Philosophy of History will then ap- 
pear in its true proportions. Adam 
Smith is a greater Montesquieu ; 
Hume, a greater Turgot. Yet not 
only has the importance of the 





*See, for a statement of some of these 


remarks, Buckle, History of Civilisation, 
vol. I. pp. 740-2, and compare Morley, Voltaire. 

* See, for instance, Hodgson, Theory of Practice, vol. II. pp. 128-30. 

* History of Civilisation, vol. II. p. 442. 
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Natural History of Religion been 
ignored, but the very title has 
been strangely left unmentioned 
by Comte and his disciples,’ and 
that, even when acknowledging 
the great philosophic merits of 
Hume. But, as I shall have occa- 
sion elsewhere to show, Comte’s Law 
of the Three Periods was, as a law, 
but a formulising of Hume’s gene- 
ralisations with respect to the most 
important phenomena of man’s de- 
velopment. And hence, published 
though this History of Hume’s was 
after the Discourse of Turgot;? if 
Vico must be acknowledged as 
having first conceived the problem 
of the Philosophy of History in a 
scientific manner ; Hume must take 
rank as the thinker who, if he was 
not the first to see, was the first 
to give anything like due recog- 
nition and development to that pro- 
phetic generalisation which will, L 
believe, at length, take its true 
place as the first approximation to 
the solution of the great problem. 
4. Herder, though later than all 
those contemporaries just named, is 
usually considered as, in his Ideen 
sur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit, the initiator of Germany 
in this great enterprise of European 
Philosophy. But it must be noted 
that, even before Herder’s work 
(1784-95), the universal Kant had 
published his little known, but 
important opuscule entitled Idee zu 
einer allgemeinen Geschichte in 
weltbiirgerlicher Absicht.6 By the 
theologian, as of course by the 
philosopher, the history of Man is 
conceived as a series of natural 
phenomena, which has discoverable 
laws. The theologian, however, 
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characteristically supposes a first 
impulse that comes neither from 
external Nature nor from Man him- 
self—a primitive and supernatural 
revelation. And by neither is any 
such great verifiable law indicated 
as we find suggested, at least, in 
Turgot and in Hume. Yet, as to 
the relative importance of Herder 
and of Kant in the history of the 
New Philosophy of History, I ven- 
ture to think that by far the higher 
place belongs to Kant. That Mon- 
tesquieu’s idea of the connection 
of human development with phy- 
sical conditions, and of the inter- 
relations of Man and Nature, should 
be further worked out, as by Herder, 
was no doubt very important. But 
in the case of Kant, as in that of 
Hume, we cannot rightly judge the 
work in which he treats directly 
of the history of Mankind, unless 
we consider it in relation to his 
philosophy generally. And con- 
sidering the Kantian philosophy 
generally in its relation to that 
historical Law of Thought in which, 
as we shall presently see, it culmi- 
nated in the Hegelian Philosophy ; 
we shall, I think, be unable to doubt 
that Kant’s true place, not only with 
regard to philosophic genius—that, 
of course, 1s utterly beyond question 
—but with respect even to the de- 
velopment of the New Philosophy of 
History, is far above that of Herder, 
though it is Herder alone who is 
usually named in this connection. 
5. Thus, before the destructive 
outbreak of the French Revolution, 
France, Scotland, and Germany may 
each claim to have initiated, or 
rather to have contemporaneously 
and independently contributed to 


®See Philosophie positive, t. Il., p. 442; Littré, A. Comte et la Philosophie positive, 
premiére partie, chaps. III. IV. V. ; and Papillon, David Hume, Précurseur d’ Auguste Comte, 
in the chief literary organ of the Comtists, La Philosophie positive, t. III. pp. 292-308. 

? Turgot’s Discourse was published in 1750; Hume's History of Religion in 1757; 
but his Dialogues, though not published till after his death, were written about the same 


time as Turgot’s Discourse. 
pp. 15-36. 


See Burton, Life of Hume, vol. I. pp. 266-328, and vol. II. 
For some remarks curiously indicative of the state of opinion and feeling 


in reference to these yet unpublished Dialogues, see Monboddo, Antient Metaphysics, 


vol. I. Preface, pp. iv. v. 
8 Werke, b. II. 
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the initiation of that grand re- 
constructive achievement—a true 
Philosophy of History. Then came 
the diffusion and varied develop- 
ment of the new historical idea. 
The historical sciences of Nature, 
or the sciences of Natural Evolu- 
tion, were all founded after, or con- 
temporaneously with the foundation 
by Turgot, Hume, and Kant of the 
general historical science of Man. 
The astronomical theory of the 
evolution of solar systems, the 
geological theory of the formation 
of the earth, and the biological 
theory of the evolution of living 
beings, all date from the same great 
era—nay, of the first, if not also of 
the second of these two theories, 
Kant himself was the founder.® 
Then consider literary criticism. It 
isonly from thenew philosophical era 
opened by Hume and Kant, that the 
historical idea, now paramount in all 
the best criticism, dates. So too with 
poetry. And it is remarkable to 
observe that not only such poets as 
Goethe, Byron, and Shelley, but 
such anti-revolutionary poets as, 
for instance, Sir Walter Scott, are, 
if men of genius, unconsciously led 
into developing in some new direc- 
tion that very historical idea which 
is the most revolutionary of all, or 
rather which gives to all the rest 
their unity and force. For ‘to 
find a true and positive, not nega- 
tive solution of the problem of 
the Philosophy of History may be 
said,’ remarks Bunsen, ‘to have 
formed, and to continue to form, 
consciously or unconsciously, the 
ultimate object of that great effort 
of the German mind which has pro- 
duced Goethe and Schiller in litera- 
ture; Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel in philosophy; Lessing, 
Schlegel, and Niebuhr in criticism 
and historical research.’ !° But itis 
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a vain presumption to talk of the new 
historical idea as peculiarly German. 
It is European. Germany was in- 
deed, as we have seen, the last 
country to take itup. The solution 
of the problem of History should 
rather be said to have been the 
object of that effort of the European 
mind which has produced all that is 
greatest in modern science, litera- 
ture, and art. And the labours of 
all the greatest thinkers, discoverers, 
scholars, critics, and poets, of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
will, we may confidently predict, be 
more and more clearly seen to have in 
this their unity—in contributing to, 
or in establishing a New Philosophy 
of History, and therewith also a 
New Ideal. 

6. But we must now briefly 
advert to the works in which the 
movement towards a New Philo- 
sophy of History has, so far as it has 
yet gone, culminated, and which 
must, therefore, be the starting- 
points of any further advance. The 
movement initiated in France by 
Montesquieu and Turgot did not 
fail to be carried on as might have 
been anticipated from the large, 
ardent, and scientific genius of the 
people. Condorcet worthily followed 
these great thinkers with his Es- 
quisse @un Tableau historique des 
Progrés de V Esprit humain. Sin- 
gularly tragic is the fact of its hav- 
ing been written in prison, under 
sentence of death by a revolutionary 
tribunal. To this work Comte ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness for 
‘la conception générale du travail 
propre a élever la politique au 
rang des sciences d’observation.’ '! 
And it is in the Philosophie positive, 
—which, whatever may be its de- 
fects, must still be considered as 
beyond comparison the greatest 
philosophical work which France 


® See his Allgemeine Naturgesc hichte und J Theorie des Himmels, Werke,b. VIII. p. 217; and 


his Physische Geographie, IV. Abschn. 
Erde ehedem erlitten hat und noch erleidct. 


Geschichte der grossen Verénderung, welche die 
Werke, b. IX. p. 807. 


Outlines of Universal History, vol. 1. p. 28. 


" Systéme de Politique positive, t. I. p. 1 32 
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has, in this century, produced— 
that the movement towards a New 
Philosophy of History has, in 
France, culminated. For the whole 
system of Comte may—like, as we 
shall presently see, the whole sys- 
tem of Hegel—be characterised as 
but a variously wrought-out com- 
mentary on an Historical Law. 
Important, certainly, and most sug- 
gestive, is the recently published 
work in which Quinet has proposed 
to himself the great aim, ‘de faire 
entrer la révolution contemporaine 
de Vhistoire naturelle dans le do- 
maine général de l’esprit humain. 

Il s’agit de découvrir les 
points de relation entre le domaine 
des sciences naturelles et celui des 
sciences historiques, morales, litté- 
raires La nature s’expli- 
quait par l'histoire, l’histoire par la 
nature.’ '? ButasComte’s Empirical 
Law has not yet been transformed 
into an Ultimate Law, he still 
represents the last stage of the 
development, in France, of the 
New Philosophy. 

7. By Scotland, though, as we 
have seen, standing foremost among 
the eighteenth-century initiators of 
the great European movement to- 
wards a New Philosophy of History, 
little of a direct kind has, in this 
century, as yet been accomplished. 
What the causes of this have been, it 
would be interesting, but here irre- 
levant, toenquire. And I shall only 
note that, among the proximate 
causes, the most powerful will pro- 
bably be found to have been the 
adoption, owing to the reaction 
against the French Revolution, of 
the works of Reid and Stewart 
instead of those of Adam Smith and 
Hume, as University text-books. Yet 
in the general movement towards a 
New Philosophy of History, Scot- 
land has still retained her place. 
For the science founded by Hutton 
has been worthily developed by his 
countrymen Lyell and Murchison. 
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And thus if Scotland has, in this 
century, as yet contributed but little 
to the direct development; she has— 
in what she has done towards eluci- 
dating the true origin of Man, and 
history of his dwelling-place—con- 
tributed much to the indirect confir- 
mation of Hume’s most pregnant 
theory of the history of religion, and 
hence, of the origin of our mythical 
notions of the history of the Earth 
andof Man. Butif Scotland has for 
a time retired from the direct line of 
research, England has at length en- 
tered the field. She can, however, 
as yet show, and that only in a 
fragment, Mr. Buckle’s History of 
Civilisation. It has been succeeded 
by historical works so important, 
and in so many respects admirable, 
as those, for instance, of the Irish- 
man Mr. Lecky, and the American 
Mr. Draper. But there are in these 
later works no such new systematic 
views on the Philosophy of Historyas 
to entitle them to be considered as in 
any important degree advancing the 
solution of the problem. And Mr. 
Buckle’s work may thus be said to 
mark the last stage not only of 
English, but of English-written 
speculation directly and specially 
occupied with the history of Man. 
8. Thus, then, stand France and 


Britain in the great race, of which 


the torch was seized for the one by 
Montesquieu and Turgot, and for 
the other, by Adam Smith and 
Hume. But Germany, though, latest 
of all, her champions started, has had 
the torch carried on with the most 
splendid vigour of all. Impor- 
tant as are the few pages, which 
were all that Kant devoted to the 
direct consideration of History, in 
weltbiirgerlicher Absicht, we can- 
not, as I have already said, fairly 
judge the value of his contribution 
to the New Philosophy of History, 
except we consider the relation 
thereto of his general philosophical 
system. And similarly, if we would 


12 La Création, Préface, pp. i., ii., and iv, 
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truly judge the value of what Ger- 
many has contributed to the New 
Philosophy of History; it is not so 
much the works directly bearing on 
the history of Man, numerous and 
important as these have been, that, 
if we would either do her justice, 
or penetrate to the core of the de- 
velopment, we must consider; but 
the general outcome, in relation to 
our conception of History, and the 
logical sequence of the systems of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 

g. And now, what is the general 
result of this survey of the history 
of the New Philosophy of History ? 
Does it enable us to give any satis- 
factory answer to those who deny 
the possibility of a Science of His- 
tory? And with reference to the 


subject more immediately before us, 
what result have we obtained for 
the criticism of Mr. Buckle’s con- 
tribution to the New Philosophy of 
History ? As general result, I think 
we may now see something of the 
astonishing unity of the various 


developments of that historical 
idea, or notion of Law in History, 
which has distinguished that philo- 
sophical period opened by Hume 
and Kant; nor see the unity only, 
but the profound significance of 
these variousdevelopments ; for they 
are not only traceable to the specu- 
lations of such thinkers as Hume 
and Kant, but are, through them, 
brought into connection with, and 
shown to be the normal develop- 
ment of, the wholeantecedent history 
of philosophic thought, as the gra- 
dual breadthening and wider appli- 
cation of the notion of Law. And 
as answer to those who deny the 
possibility of a Science of History, 
our foregoing survey enables us, I 
think, to say that, justifiable as 
many objections may—and for rea- 
sons presently to be pointed out—be; 
yet the fact is that, so far from its 
being impossible to discover any 
laws of History approximately, at 
least, verifiable, the speculations of 
Hume have, in the course of a brief 
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century, issued in that Law of 
Comte’s which, though empirical, 
has, notwithstanding the defects 
necessarily attaching to such a law, 
been actually found, when properly 
understood, in very remarkable ac- 
cordance with facts; while, in the 
same brief period, the speculations 
of Kant have issued in that Law of 
Hegel’s which, though certainly not 
as yet satisfactorily enunciated as 
an ultimate law, has not only been 
found by all the more philosophic 
students, both of Natureandof Mind, 
to have in it a most important core, 
at least, of truth, but has been found 
also to have nothing in it contra- 
dictory of the empirical law of 
Comte. But such being the results 
of our survey of the history of the 
New Philosophy of History, the fur- 
ther result with reference to the cri- 
ticism of Mr. Buckle is evident. As 
distinguished from that littérateur- 
criticism, which has for its standard 
a mere subjective opinion, scien- 
tific criticism has a verifiable ob- 
jective standard. Such a standard 
for the criticism of any work with 
the pretension of contributing aught 
tothe Philosophy of History, is given 
us by the facts of the development 
of that philosophy, and particularly 
by its chief results hitherto—the 
Laws of Comte and of Hegel. By 
its relation to these laws, therefore, 
we must judge of the value of Mr. 
Buckle’s contribution to the New 
Philosophy of History. 


Il. 


Mr. Bucxtzr’s TuEory oF THE Non- 
Errect or Morat Forces. 

1. Such, then, having been the 
history, and such the results of the 
New Philosophy of History, by 
which we must judge of the value 
of any further, and particularly of 
Mr. Buckle’s contribution to it, 
what was his distinctive historical 
theory ? Unquestionably his theory 
of the non-effect of Moral Forces as 
historical causes. To this all his 
other views either led up, or from 
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this they were deducible.. ‘ Re- 
garding civilisation as the product 
of Moral and Intellectual Agen- 
cies,’ !3 he declared that ‘ the ac- 
tions of mankind are left to be 
regulated by the total knowledge 
of which mankind is possessed.’ ' 
Thus Moral Forces were eliminated 
as historical causes. And this, ex- 
plicitly, not on such grounds of 
convenience merely as those on 
which Adam Smith isolated, first, 
the tendency to sympathy, and then 
that to selfishness, in order to the 
more clear scientific investigation of 
each, but on the ground that Moral 
Forces are positively ineffective on 
the great stage of History. 

2. It was at Assoudn, the classical 
Syené, to which Juvenal was ba- 
nished, and the Egyptian Souan, or 
‘Opening’ into Nubia, more than 
700 miles up the Nile, that, as I 
have already narrated in the pages 
of this Magazine," I first met Mr. 
Buckle. Reflecting afterwards on 
our meeting, and the discussion 
which makes it memorable, it ap- 
peared to me altogether a strange 
adventure; strange, this meeting 
on the confines of Nubia with a 
recluse student whom I had only 
once previously seen, and that in 
London, and under circumstances 
so different ; and still more strange 
that, without any conscious link of 
association with the place, the chief 
subject of our conversation at this 
frontier-town between Egypt and 
Ethiopia—the immemorial lunds of 
magic, incantation, and  necro- 
mancy—should have happened to 
be ‘ Spiritualism,’ or, as I think it 
would be less misleadingly designat- 
ed, Spiritism. As here in our dahabi- 
yehs, so here in our talk ; as here, 
on the confines of civilisation, so 
here, on the confines of knowledge ; 
we found ourselves on the bor- 
ders of a magical wonderland of 
unexplored phenomena, into which 
few as yet enter but wild huntsmen, 


13 History of Civilisation, vol. I. p. 165. 
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and quite unscientific pioneers. And 
strange it appeared to me that our 
discussions of the theory of Moral 
Forces, and their influence as his- 
torical causes, should have such an 
opening. For, as I maintained in 
concluding our discussion, it is 
Moral Want that, in these days, 
chiefly gives persuasiveness to the 
theory of Spiritism, which properly 
belongs only to the lowest stages of 
culture. ‘Man cannot live by bread 
alone ;’ cannot live without the 
Ideal; and the fit Spiritualism of a 
materialist age is Spiritism. 

3. Hoping to meet again at 
Cairo, we parted, Mr. Buckle con- 
tinuing his voyage next morning 
down the Nile, while I continued 
mine towards that goal of the ordi- 
nary Nile-voyager, the thousand-mile 
limit of the Rock of Abou-Seer. And 
walking up and down our little 
quarter-deck the night we left 
Abou-Simbel—after a day spent in 
the rock-hewn adytum of the Tem- 
ple of the Sun there, and in the 
presence of the colossal Gods that, 
in the ineffable majesty of their 
serene beauty, sit enthroned at its 
entrance—scudding before the gale 
that seems usually to blow as one 
approaches the Second Cataract; the 
vast stillness unbroken save by the 
whish of the water, and the creak 
of the rudder; and overhead, the 
starry worlds that are the glory of 
the night-sky of the tropics ;—I 
seemed to have got some clearness 
as to those Moral Forces the efficacy 
of which as historical causes Mr. 
Buckle denied. The old creations 
ceased, but that a new order of 
creations might begin. The creations 
of Consciousness succeeded those of 
Nature. And of this new order of 
creations, the inmost and perennial 
sources are the Moral Forces of 
Humanity. No doubt the long ages 
of ignorance, to which physical fatal- 
ities condemned the Human Con- 
sciousness, have given, to the crea- 
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tions of its Moral Forces, forms, false 
and pernicious. But we are almost 
ashamed of ridicule, even of what 
is unquestionably false and perni- 
cious, when we are brought to see 
something of the depth and height 
of those sacred emotions and divine 
wants, without the assumption of 
which the greater religions, at least, 
of Mankind, and the sublime ex- 
pression of their ideas in Art, 
are, save to the most superficial re- 
flection, utterly inexplicable. And 
when we thus see, in the Past, the 
creative might of the Moral Forces 
of Humanity, we feel assured that, 
however completely our new know- 
ledge may destroy and lay in ruins 
the fabric of old faiths, the elements 
that created these are perennial, 
and will anew create the Ideal. 
New knowledge may, indeed, de- 
stroy old creeds ; but as ignorance 
did, in the Past, our science will, in 
the Future, work with our Moral 
Forces in that divinest kind of 
creation which is Man’s; that kind 
of creation which gives form and 
satisfaction to the distinctively hu- 
man consciousness of the wonder, 'the 
beauty, andthe tragedy of Existence. 

4. On my return to Cairo, some 
six or seven weeks after our first 
meeting, I again met Mr. Buckle, 
and as he kindly renewed his ur- 
gent request that I should join him 
in his further contemplated journey 
through Arabia, by Petra, to Jeru- 
salem, and thence to Beirit—after 
takinga day toconsider it—I agreed. 
And confining myself here to brief 
notices of those discussions only 
which more particularly bear on 
the illustration of the general 
principles and results of his his- 
torical method, I pass on at 
once to that discussion, or rather 
abruptly terminated commencement 
of a discussion, which makes the 
Wells of Moses and our first night 
m the desert memorable to me. 
Suddenly stopping, as he walked, 
leaning on my arm, looking up at 
the bright stars, Mr. Buckle re- 
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peated that sublime passage in the 
Merchant of Venice— 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 

behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


I replied with favourite lines of my 
boyhood— 

At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas ; 
Tibi parta divim est vita, Periment mutuis 
Elementa sese, et interibunt ictibus. 

Tu permanebis sola semper integra, 

Tu cuncta rerum quassa, cuncta naufraga, 
Jam portu in ipso tuta contemplabére. 


And I recalled the famous question 
which Socrates in the Gorgias 
quotes from Euripides— 
Tis 8° oldev ei 7d Civ wév Cort KatOaveiv, 
Td karOaveiv 5é Gv ; 


Who knows but that to live is death, 
And death, to live? 


Mr. Buckle then set forth in elo- 
quent and glowing language those 
grounds of belief in a personal im- 
mortality which he has called ‘the 
argument from the affections.’ But 
finding—rather, however, from my 
silence than from anything I ven- 
tured to say,—that I considered this 
argument by no means conclusive, 
he suddenly expressed himself un- 
able to discuss the subject, and with 
an abrupt ‘ Good night,’ retired to 
his tent—leaving me, however, not 
without increased liking for the 
man who thus revealed such depth 
of feeling in the passionate hope of 
rejoining a beloved, and recently lost 
mother. 

5. Left alone with the desert 
and the starry heavens, thought 
was long occupied with the great 
subject thus suggested. But it 
were irrelevant to my present pur- 
pose here to do more than point out 
the curious connection between the 
assumption on which Mr. Buckle’s 
arguments for a personal im- 
mortality are founded, and his 
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fandamental theory of the non-effect 
of Moral Forces in determining the 
greater phenomena of Man’s his- 
tory. The postulate of Mr. Buckle’s 
arguments for immortality was the 
credibility of the ‘ forecasts’ of the 
affections. But suppose we find 
that Moral Forces are not only, as 
Mr. Buckle affirmed, of as great 
importance as Intellectual Forces in 
the determination of individual 
phenomena; but, as Mr. Buckle 
denied, of as great importance as 
Intellectual Forces in the determina- 
tion of historical phenomena; and 
suppose further that we find the 
historical function of intellect and 
office of science to be, to give forms 
in accordance with the reality of 
things, or true forms to the ideal 
constructions of the affections, or 
Moral Forces of our nature; then, 
evidently, such an historical theory 
will make it impossible for us to 
consider such an argument for im- 
mortality as that offered by Mr. 
Buckle, in any degree satisfactory, 
or indeed, to regard it as otherwise 
than entirely delusive. Had Mr. 
Buckle therefore seen how great is 
the part played by Moral Forces in 
the determination of historical phe- 
nomena, he would hardly have 
missed seeing also that ‘forecasts’ of 
the affections cannot be admitted to 
have any validity till substantiated 
by the intellect. And hence, para- 
doxical as it may at first sight 
appear, had Mr. Buckle’s theory of 
History been less purely maieriaiist, 
his arguments for immortality would 
have been Jess purely mystical. 

6. We continued our journey, as 
I formerly narrated, till in about a 
week we came to the Wady Mu- 
katteb, the famous glen of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. But not of 
what these might mean was our 
talk, but, like Milton’s demons— 
and indeed it was hot and desolate 
enough for Pandemonivm—we dis- 
coursed of 


Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute. 
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In other words, our general discus- 
sion of Causation touched to-day, 
more particularly, on the ideas of 
Matter and Force, Substance, Moral 
Responsibility, Law, and Freedom. 
We were thus beguiled into stay- 
ing too long in the shade of a 
solitary mimosa-tree. And before 
we reached the oasis of Wady 
Feiran, the termination of our day’s 
journey, the sun had set, and the 
stars been revealed; and Mr. Buckle, 
too tired to sit his donkey, could 
but stagger along, leaning heavily 
on my arm, and hardly able to 
speak, much less converse. Up 
betimes the following morning, 
while Mr. Buckle was recovering 
from the previous day’s over-fatigue 
I spent some hours exploring this 
most interesting site of a bishopric 
of the first enthusiastic centuries 
of the Christian faith. And this 
morning’s meditation somehow ever 
connects itself in memory with 
that of the night at the Wells of 
Moses. The fact is, that long 
after the complete transformation 
of an old faith, long after the 
new is found clear and sufficient, 
long after the old is regarded no 
otherwise than as one regards the 
atmosphere and ideals of childhood, 
certain scenes and circumstances 
may fill the soul with the echoes, as it 
were, of an afterclang of sentiment. 
And so, wandering about alone, in 
the fair morning light, among the 
ruined cells of hermits—not a few 
doubtless, in those days, saintly and 
heroic men—the visionary world in 
which they had lived was present 
with me in all its tenderness, and 
beauty, and sublimity ; present with 
me, too, even as a world in which I 
myself had lived in bygone years; 
and all the sweet voices about me— 
the murmurs of the brooks and little 
runnels of water among the tender 
grasses, the sighings of the breeze 
that stirred the palm-tops, and 
moved the blossoming asphodel in 
the crevices of the rocks—all seemed 
to have but one burden of yearning 
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and of love; all these sweet low 
voices seemed to have but these in- 
expressibly touching words over and 
over again to repeat—Hpay rov 
Kiptoy pov, Kat ovK olda mov EOnKay 
abrov. ‘They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him.’ 

7. But weak, cowardly, and ut- 
terly unworthy of manhood is it to 
permit mere sentiment so to fill one’s 
eyes as to blind one to the facts of 
things; to persuade one to ignoble 
flight, or to use the mere conjuror’s 
tricks by which so many in these 
days seek, in their adult age, to call 
up again, for an ostrich-like refuge, 
the visionary world of childhood 
and of youth. So, as I mounted my 
dromedary, and rode away, through 
the palms and tamarisks, to over- 
take the caravan, that had already 
started on the day’s journey, I felt, 
only more strongly than ever, not 
merely the necessity of the Ideal 
for a noble and happy life; but the 
necessity of mastering those philo- 
sophical problems on the solution 
of which alone it can be solidly 
reconstructed ; or rather thesolution 
of which will, in the synthesis to 
which it leads, be itself, in its emo- 
tional aspect, that true Ideal which 
will replace, at length, the false, 
and hence pernicious Ideals of the 
popular religions. More animated, 
therefore, than usual, was this day’s 
discussion of the fundamental ques- 
tions of Causation and of Method. 
For with that elasticity which is 
generally characteristic of the ner- 
vous temperament, Mr. Buckle had 
completely recovered from the 
fatigue of the previous day. And so 
we journeyed on, often looking back 
on the five grandly precipitous peaks 
of Serbal towering over that para- 
dise of the Bedawin which we had 
just left, but not, however, permit- 
ting our admiration to interrupt our 
argument. In the afternoon of the 
next day, turning out of Wady-es- 
Sheik, into a narrow glen along the 
base of Horeb, we found the vista 
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closed by fruit-trees and cypresses, 
surrounding lofty and irregular 
walls, and knew it to be the Con- 
vent of Movnt Sinai, itself sur- 
rounding the sacred church of the 
Transfiguration, built by the Em- 
peror Justinian nearly one thousand 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 
We were encamped for three or 
four days under the precipices of 
Sinai, but I had no discussions with 
Mr. Buckle during that time. As 
effect, or rather, perhaps, as cause of 
his theory of the inefficacy of Moral 
Forces as historical causes, he 
seemed to see nothing of that terri- 
bly tragic aspect of Modern Thought 
which here oppressed me beyond 
companionship. For Nature is the 
interpreter of the soul to itself. In 
Sinai there is ‘the death-like still- 
ness of a region where the fall of 
waters, even the trickling of brooks, 
is unknown: ’ it has been graphically 
described as ‘the Alps unclothed.’ 
And visible before me appeared the 
silent, because unutterable desola- 
tion of an unclothed, a dream- 
naked world; Alpsof human passion, 
of infinite longing, and of unap- 
peasable love, insatiate in self-sacri- 
fice ; and these living Alps blasted 
by lightnings, stripped by thunder- 
torrents, left naked of the dreams 
with which they had clothed them- 
selves. Moral Forces of no account 
as historical causes? What but 
Moral Forces clothed this desert- 
world with the bright ideals of 
Christianity ? And in what is there 
hope of that guidance and joy which 
the Ideal alone can give, but in the 
historical action, once more, of 
Moral Forces, the profound moral 
wants of those to whom the world, 
stripped of Christianity, is a Sinai- 
desolation ? 

8. The most uninterrupted, most 
varied, and, as it appeared to me, 
most conclusive series of our dis- 
cussions was that which occupied 
the seven or eight days of our jour- 
ney from the Convent of Mount 
Sinai to the palm-grove at the head 
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of the Gulf of Akaba. And the 
glorious scene of them too has 
made this series of discussions 
especially memorable. In the re- 
action, however, after the vision of 
Sinai, our discussion was, at first, 
chiefly confined to the subject of 
Style, the lighter aspect of the 
subject of Method, and with re- 
spect to which, therefore, our differ- 
ences were of their usual charac- 
ter. But Art-epochs differ chiefly 
in the relations to each other of 
the two elements of the Formal 
and Ideal in the products of such 
epochs. We are thus brought to 
the question, Whence arises this 
ideal element, and what determines 
its variability ? And considering 
the relations of Art and Religion, 
it seemed to me, at length, that we 
should more definitely, at once, and 
comprehensively state the question 
as, What is the cause of the origin of 
a new Religion? This, then, became 
the great subject of our discussions 
on the shore of the Sea of Coral. 
And it is evident that, as no moral 


phenomenon is more important than 
a new religion, there can be none, 
an examination of which will more 
certainly prove, or more clearly 
refute a theory of the historical 


non-effect of Moral Forces. But to 
refute such a theory by pointing 
out the circumstances under which 
such religions, particularly,as Budd- 
hism, Christianity, and Mohammed- 
anism arose, appeared to me too 
vasy. I challenged him, therefore, 
on his own ground of the Middle 
Ages. True, all our modern 
progress dates from the Revival of 
Learning. But whence came that 
new spirit of enquiry which was 
surely the cause rather than the 
effect of that Revival? And if we 
should find that moral agencies can- 
not be disregarded in considering 
the historical phenomenon of new 
Sciences, @ fortiori they cannot be 
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disregarded in considering the his- 
torical phenomenon of a new Reli- 
gion. But the subject of the Middle 
Ages thus being introduced, and our 
judgment of them differing con- 
siderably, we were finally led into a 
discussion of the test and standard 
of Moral Judgments. And thus this 
series of discussions logically ter- 
minated as we journeyed from our 
encampment, opposite an island- 
castle of the Saracens besieged by 
the Crusaders, and rounded the head 
of the gulf towards the palm-grove 
on its eastern shore. 

g. Again the regularity of our 
discussions was for some time in- 
terrupted, by our having to join 
three other parties at Akaba, in 
order to make up a sufficiently for- 
midable corps d’armée successfully 
to achieve the adventure of Petra. 
Our dialogues, or, on Mr. Buckle’s 
part, sometimes monologues, were 
therefore now of a less connected 
character. But one of these, par- 
ticularly, is not to be, in so brief a 
summary even as this, passed over 
quite without note. Going up to the 
Sanctuary of Petra, Ed-Deir—the 
Holy Place of Kadesh!® (?)—at a 
little landing-place of the mountain 
staircase, under a niche in the 
walling rock, we had a long rest, 
and Mr. Buckle made a profession 
of his faith as a Deist. To me it 
seemed that, to conceive God as but 
a mere mechanical First Cause, was 
to be more &eoc ev 7) KOoHY, 
‘ without God in the world,’ than an 
Atheist. But I said nothing. For 
our Gods are the expressions of our 
own inmost natures. And none has 
a right to revile the God of an- 
other. Yet no such Voltairian God 
could, as it seemed to me, satisfy 
any deep moral Want. And wan- 
dering away, at length, alone with 
a grotesque savage I had taken a 
liking to, and named Caliban, I 
came to a precipitous ‘ High Place’ 
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fronting Mount Hor; and there 
meditating long on the primeval 
worship on High Places, it seemed 
to me finally that, wholly without 
belief as one may be in the Gods of 
the multitude, the idols of super- 
stition; Atheist one is not, if belief 
in God means a feeling too deep of 
the spirituality of Nature, to satisfy 
itself with belief in a retired First 
Cause—a feeling unutterable of the 
mystery of Existence, and of our 
little lives as even now in the midst 
of the Eternal and the Infinite; Athe- 
ist one is not, if belief in God means 
belief in the triumph of Truth and of 
Justice, and belief in the duty of 
devoting oneself to contributing 
what one may to such triumph ; 
Atheist one is not, if the fountains 
of one’s life are found in worship 
on High Places. 

10. It was not till the end of 
our desert journey, and when, in 
Palestine, we were again travelling 
together alone, that our discussions 
were resumed in the same prolonged 
manner and logical sequence as be- 
fore. And it chanced that, having at 
Hebron exchanged our dromedaries 
for horses, and so journeying to Jeru- 
salem, our subject of discussion was 
the Summum Bonum, the Ideal, 
the Highest Good. Thus a new 
series of discussions was opened 
which occupied us all through the 
Holy Land. But essentially the 
same principles were in dispute 
in both series; only in the first, 
they were considered chiefly in 
their metaphysical, in the second, 
chiefly in their ethical aspect. 
For maintaining, in his theory 
of logical Method, that Moral 
Forces are to be disregarded as his- 
torical causes, Mr. Buckle consis- 
tently maintained in his theory of 
ethical Good, that the Summum Bo- 
num is the highest intellectual and 
sensual gratification accordant with 
the rights of others. The fatal ob- 
jection, however, to such an Ideal 
appeared to me to be its merely 
individual character. 
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oneself the judge of what is accor- 
dant with the rights of others, and 
it provides no means of purifying 
and keeping pure the Conscience 
from merely selfish aims. Such an 
Ideal is, indeed, rather the justifica- 
tion of selfishness, than its reproba- 
tion. And maintaining,against Mr. 
Buckle, that Moral Forces cannot, 
if we would truly conceive the 
causes of historical phenomena, be 
disregarded, I maintained that our 
definition of the Ideal should have 
regard to subjective aim as well as 
to objective result. And, finally, I 
ventured to define the Summum 
Bonum as a Will having, as aim 
and result, oneness with others, and 
the oneness of each with all; or—if 
in one word I might name it,— 
Love, as subjective affection, and 
objective harmony. For, by that 
word I did not mean merely that 
affection of, or for an individual, 
whichis seldom, except for moments, 
perfect, or absolutely mutual; al- 
most always founded on illusion; 
and never, perhaps, except in the 
case of a mother, quite pure, selfless, 
and beyond the reach of misunder- 
standing and change. Not the 
affection of which the object de- 
sired and, at length, possessed, is the 
adpodirn mavdnpoc, Karthly Beauty, 
but that of which the object of desire 
and possession isthe d@paocirn ovpavia, 
Heavenly Beauty; that straining 
after, and consciousness of harmony 
of relation with something out of, 
and above oneself, and insatiable 
save by such objects as God, or 
Humanity ; that divine Want, per- 
sonified by Diotima in the Sym- 
posium, as the Child of Poverty and 
Plenty, the fearless, the vehement, 
and the strong, the hunter, the 
philosopher, and the enchanter,— 
such Want, and its divine satisfac- 
tion, I desired to be understood by 
the word Love. 

11. The development in subse- 
quent discussions of those ethical 
principles which were thus brought 
into definite and express antago- 
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nism, as we came to that turn of the 
road where travellers from the south 
first catch sight of Jerusalem, it is 
unnecessary for my present purpose 
here to note in detail. Suffice it 
to say that it was, as we were jour- 
neying, about a fortnight later, over 
the plain of Esdraelon, the prophetic 
battlefield of Armageddon, that 
these general principles were carried 
out to their legitimate political con- 
clusions in the different views to 
which they led of liberty, of political 
intervention, and of _ toleration. 
Liberty, with Mr. Buckle, was an 
end; with me, only a means. Po- 
litical intervention he absolutely 
reprobated ; I, only in the mean- 
time—only till the republican and 
new social party should be suf- 
ficiently strong to direct the inter- 
vention. Toleration was likewise, 
for Mr. Buckle, an end in itself; 
for me, only the mark of a transi- 
tional period. Never, when any 
large and powerful body of men 
have been animated by the enthusi- 
asm of a great Ideal, have they 
tolerated, nor will they ever, when 
so animated, tolerate—save so far as 
may be expedient—either those 
whom they justly contemn as, in 
old language, ‘without God;’ or 
hate as the upholders of what to 
them may appear a false, and there- 
fore, pernicious Ideal. We tolerate 
now, simply because we do not 
believe; or because those who do 
believe are in the minority. And 
if a new Ideal should once more 
bind men together in an enthusias- 
tic faith, and if they should then 
tolerate, this will not be on the 
principle of toleration as commonly 
stated ; but because, and only so far 
as, the existence of other Ideals may 
accord with the fundamental views 
of human life and destiny given by 
such new Ideal. But the discussion 
was too soon brought to a close by 
Mr. Buckle’s suddenly falling ill. 
He had, on setting out in the morn- 
ing, expressed himself as feeling a 
more superabundant vigour than 
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ever before in his life. Strange irony 
of Fate! This was the last impor- 
tant conversation which illness or 
weakness ever permitted us to have. 
But the antagonism of our funda- 
mental principles could hardly have 
been carried much further. 

12. And now tosum up. Before 
entering on the direct examination 
of Mr. Buckle’s characteristic 
theory, we thought it desirable to 
present it, in some of its various 
aspects and consequences, as they 
successively became apparent in the 
course of our discussions during this 
Eastern journey. And we have seen 
his theory of the non-effect of Moral 
Forces leading to great misjudgment, 
as it appeared, of the true cause of 
the modern revival of Spiritism ; 
permitting him to rely on an ar- 
gument for a personal immortality 
which a truer theory of the relation 
of Moral and Intellectual Forces 
would have shown him the fallacy 
of; concealing from him altogether 
thetragic aspect of Modern Thought 
and its results, and hence, concealing 
from him also those reconstructive 
forces which, from the very despair 
caused by destruction, arise; lead- 
ing him to make much of Style, and, 
in Art generally, to look to the 
formal rather than to the ideal 
element; depriving him of sym- 
pathy with religious phenomena, 
and rendering inexplicable the rise 
of new religions, or even, in its 
profoundest causes, of a revival of 
learning; leading him to judge 
historical personages and periods 
merely by outward acts, and not at 
all by ideal motives; making it 
possible for him to be content 
with the Deist’s conception of God 
as a mere mechanical First Cause; 
giving him a standard of morality 
and an Ideal of a wholly individual 
and negative character ; and hence, 
finally, leading to conceptions of 
policy in accordance therewith, and 
with the principles merely of a 
destructive and transitional period. 
Such are some of the correlates or 
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consequences of a logically held 
theory of the non-effect of Moral 
Forces as historical causes. Let 
us now examine the grounds of the 
theory, and its relation to the 
general development of the New 
Philosophy of History. 


III. 


Tue Inapequacy OF THE New Prtlosopxy 
or History. 

1. In concluding our review of 
the New Philosophy of History, we 
found that its highest results were 
two general historical Laws of Men- 
tal Development; but the fact that 
these highest results are, the one, a 
law—that of Comte—which, though 
remarkably verified, is still but em- 
pirical; and the other, a law—that 
of Hegel—which, though stated as 
ultimate, is enunciated in a form 
capable only of the most general 
psychological, and not of assured 
historical verification—this fact 
alone proves a fundamental defect 
in the New Philosophy of History. 
For the method of a philosophy 
which issues only in empirical laws 
is founded on but a materialist, and 
the method of a philosophy which 
issues in laws only nominally ulti- 
mate, and not accurately verifiable, 
is founded on but an idealist theory 
of Causation. Until these funda- 
mental antagonisms are reconciled 
there can be no adequate Philosophy 
of History, and we ask, therefore, 
what Mr. Buckle has contributed 
to the New Philosophy of History, 
judging his work by the results 
previously obtained by Hegel and 
by Comte; judging it also by the 
intrinsic truth or falsehood of its 
characteristic theory ; and judging 
it finally by the worth of what it 
may have contributed to the recon- 
ciliation of that fundamental an- 
tagonism which we find in the 
methods of the Hegelian and 
Comtean philosophies ? 

2. Now, the ablest expositor of 
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Hegel, and the most illustrious 
disciple of Comte, have each criti- 
cised the History of Civilisation, and 
each, judging it in relation to the 
system of his master, has shown its 
distinctive views, principles, and 
laws to be utterly fallacious and 
nugatory. Nor, with reference 
particularly to Hegel, need this be 
at all surprising. With German 
philosophy, generally, Mr. Buckle’s 
acquaintance seems to have been of 
the most superficial character; his 
misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions even of Kant, as Dr. Stirling 
has shown,!’ are of the grossest kind; 
while even of the fact that Hegel had 
discovered a Law of Thought, or 
of the relation thereto of those laws 
of evolution and of development 
stated and worked out by Mr. 
Spencer—confessedly derived from 
Von Bahr, and thus at least indi- 
rectly connected with the develop- 
ment of the Hegelian Notion—Mr. 
Buckle does not seem to have had 
even the faintest suspicion. We 
can hardly, therefore, wonder at the 
tone in which Dr. Stirling writes 
of Mr. Buckle; for he considers 
more particularly Mr. Buckle’s 
views with reference to metaphysic 
and its method ; and it is, no doubt, 
highly provoking to find a method 
condemned—and, so far as in the 
critic’s power, swept away—of the 
principles, and, still more, of the 
results, of which the critic shows 
himself almost entirely ignorant. 
This is not, however, the place to 
enter into detail in considering the 
relation of Mr. Buckle’s views of 
historical method and laws to the 
infinitely larger and more profound 
theories of Hegel. Suffice it to say 
that it is only his subject, the 
Philosophy of History, and the 
pretension to have contributed some- 
thing of positive value to the de- 
velopment of it, that can justify the 
bringing of him into even mo- 
mentary relation with Hegel. 
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3- But though apparently utterly 
unacquainted with what Hegel, Mr. 
Buckle was well acquainted with 
what Comte had done. How did he 
profit by that acquaintance? Re- 
markably little, as it appears, even 
to Mr. Mill;!* and the criticism of 
Comte’s most illustrious disciple, 
M. Littré,!® may be thussummed up. 
It is not true that progress gene- 
rally depends—as Mr. Buckle af- 
firms—on the investigation of the 
laws of nature ; this is true only of 
progress from the metaphysical to 
the positive stage. Nor is it true 
that theological doubt or scepticism 
is necessary to progress, except also 
in the present stage of develop- 
ment. Nor is it true that the rela- 
tion between Intellectual and Moral 
Forces is what Mr. Buckle states it 
to be; for Mr. Buckle’s theory is 
not in accordance with the fact of 
progress through three stages, which 
may be distinguished as respectively 
the industrial, the religious or 
moral, and the intellectual. Nor is 
it true, except as before, in reference 
to our present transitional period, 
that what Mr. Buckle calls ‘the 
protective spirit’ is the great enemy 
of progress. And, finally, that 
distinction between European and 
non-European civilisation which Mr. 
Buckle stated as the basis of a philo- 
sophical history of Man, would have 
even a semblance of truth only if Eu- 
ropean civilisation were autochtho- 
nous, or aboriginal ; which it is not. 
In a word, that increase and diffusion 
of knowledge, which is the main con- 
dition of progress now, Mr. Buckle 
has, with but little clearness and 
less profundity of thought, assumed 
to be the condition of progress 
generally ; and hence he has stated 
as general historical laws what are 
but crude generalisations, applicable 
only, at best, to the present stage of 
development. 


'® Auguste Comte and Positivism. 


* History of Civilisation, vol. I. p. 163. 
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4. Such would appear to be the 
judgments which we must pass 
on Mr. Buckle’s work, considered 
in its relation to the two chief 
historical systems by which it 
had been preceded. Let us now 
examine the three main arguments 
by which he supported that cha- 
racteristic theory of his which 
eliminated Moral Forces as histo- 
rical causes. In the first place he 
assumed Moral Agencies to be 
‘stationary,’ because it appeared to 
him ‘that there is unquestionably 
nothing to be found in the world 
which has undergone so little change 
as those great dogmas of which 
moral systems are composed.” But 
moral dogmas are not in themselves 
moral agencies, but are the product 
of, and have efficacy given to them 
only by moral agencies, or rather, 
moral conjoined with intellectual 
agencies. Even then, if it were ad- 
mitted that ‘moral dogmas’ are 
‘stationary,’ there could be no 
argument inthis, for the unchanging 
character in intensity and direction, 
and hence for the elimination, of the 
element without which they would 
never have been formulated, or, 
being formulated, would never have 
had any effect on conduct. So great 
a confusion of thought is, indeed, 
altogether surprising. For who 
would maintain that moral agencies 
are to be eliminated in considering 
the causes of a man’s conduct, be- 
cause, as may well have happened, 
the moral dogmas of his creed have 
been‘ stationary’ throughout his life? 
Mr. Buckle certainly would not have 
maintained anything so absurd. For 
he expressly admits that ‘the actions 
of individuals are greatly affected by 
their moral feelings, and by their 
passions.”*! But in admitting in 
individuals other moral agencies 
than moral dogmas, Mr. Buckle 
himself virtually refuted his own 


1 La Philosophie positive, t. II. 
"1 Jbid., p. 208. 
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first argument for the elimination of 
Moral Forces in investigating the 
causes of historical phenomena. 

5. The second argument on which 
the great paradox rests of Mr. 
Buckle’s book is, ‘that the two 
greatest evils known to mankind 
have not been diminished by moral 
improvement; but have been, and 
still are yielding to the influence of 
intellectual discoveries.’?? But let it 
be admitted that many of the moral 
improvements commonly attributed 
to moral agencies, and particularly 
the diminution of persecution and 
war, have been due rather to in- 
tellectual agencies; and let the 
service rendered by Mr. Buckle in 
pointing out the immense influence 
of the increase and diffusion of 
knowledgeonthe progress of Modern 
Civilisation be fully acknowledged ; 
at the very most this would only go 
to prove that moral agencies might 
be safely neglected in treating of 
the causes of change during our 
present historical period. Proof 
there would be none in the least 


degree adequate to support so large 
and rash a generalisation asthat ‘the 
actions of mankind are left to be 
regulated by the total knowledge of 
which mankind is possessed.’ And 
this will become manifest when we 


reflect that knowledge, though 
certainly of the utmost importance 
as a cause of progress now, could 
not have been a cause of advance in 
the earlier periods of Man’s history, 
because knowledge—that is, scien- 
tific knowledge, or the cognition of 
things as related to each other, 
rather than to indwelling or over- 
ruling supernatural beings—did not 
then exist, or existed only but with 
respect to the simplest phenomena. 
And Mr. Buckle’s use of the word 
knowledge must have been strangely 
varying and confused; and, con- 
sidering his study of the Philosophie 
Positive, his conception of the history 
of Man must have been strangely 


22 Jbid., p. 165. 
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inadequate ; or it would have been 
impossible for him to maintain, in 
face of such moral revolutions as 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism, that moral laws are to be 
disregarded in the investigation of 
the progress of Humanity. Know- 
ing, as we do, what was the relation, 
even to the rudimentary scientific 
knowledge of their time, of the Foun- 
der and Apostles of Christianity, it is 
difficult to conceive how it can be 
maintained that intellectual laws are 
all that is needed to explain such 
a new outburst of enthusiasm, and 
such a new creation of ideals. And 
the difficulty is no less in the 
analogous cases of Mohammedanism 
and Buddhism. For though the 
Founders of these religions were 
among the most learned of their 
contemporaries, there was then 
certainly no such general increase 
of scientific knowledge,or knowledge 
of the mutual relations of pheno- 
mena, as to make it possible there- 
from to account for these immense 
moral revolutions. 

6. But Mr. Buckle has a third 
argument in support of his paradox, 
which is, however, in fact a direct 
refutation of his first. I have already 
pointed out that, in admitting, sin 
individuals, other moral agencies 
than moral dogmas, Mr. Buckle him- 
self virtually refuted his own first 
argument for the elimination of 
Moral Forces. But he not only 
thus indirectly, but directly also 
refuted his own first argument. 
For if moral agencies were really 
identical with moral dogmas, it 
would be quite superfluous to do 
more than show that these are 
stationary, in order to their being 
eliminated as historical causes. But 
Mr. Buckle, virtually admitting that 
Moral Forces are something quite 
different from Moral Formule, pro- 
ceeds to argue that, though 
moral feelings intluence individuals, 
they do not affect society in the 


% Thid. p. 208. 
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aggregate, because of the ‘ law of 
averages.’ ‘One law,’ he was con- 
stantly in the habit of saying, ‘one 
law for the separate elements, an- 
other for the entire compound.’ Now 
this is no doubt a truth, and an 
important truth, if one means there- 
by merely to say that general laws 
may, by the method of averages, be 
discovered which hold good for the 
mass but not for the individual. The 
registrar of the births of a nation 
finds that the births of boys and 
girls are very nearly equal, and that 
averages give 21 of the sex that is 
more, to 20 of that which is less 
exposed to life-perils. One couple 
may, however, have many more boys 
than girls, or girls than boys. For 
the general law results from the 
mutual elimination of inequalities, 
and the balancing of + and — 
quantities. So far, therefore, it is 
true that there is one law for the 
mass, another for the individual. 
But it by no means follows that, be- 
cause of this, the moral principle 
which, as Mr. Buckle admitted, ‘is 
conspicuous with regard to the in- 
dividual,’** shall be of no account 
when, as in historical phenomena, 
the mass is considered. This would 
only follow from showing that there 
are mutually eliminating differences 
in the historical manifestations of 
Moral Forces. And to show, as Mr. 
Buckle so triumphantly did,?> that 
statistics prove the regularity of 
actions in regard to murders and 
other crimes, the number of mar- 
riages annually contracted, and the 
number of letters sent undirected, 
has little or nothing to do with what 
has really to be proved,” if Moral 
Forces are to be, on the principle of 
the Method of Averages, eliminated 
from among the causes to be con- 
sidered by the historian. 

7. Yet it is but a small thing to 
point out merely the fallacies of Mr. 
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Buckle’s views on historical method. 
Let these be admitted; and admitted 
that Moral Forces are of such im- 
portance as historical causes, that 
they not only’cannot be disregarded, 
but must be in an especial manner 
both critically investigated and 
sympathetically realised by the 
historian; how are they to be scien- 
tifically conceived, and how treated 
in a scientific method? That is the 
question. And of such profound 
difficulty is this question seen to 
be, the more it is reflected on, that 
Mr. Buckle is easily forgiven his 
attempt to excuse himself from the 
necessity of solving it, by denying 
the importance of those forces which 
make the solution of such a problem 
necessary. e would, no doubt, 
have shown greater philosophic 
penetration, had he seen how in- 
adequate must be a method, that 
takes no account of Moral Forces. 
But had he possessed a profounder 
view of the historical problem, he 
might possibly never have accom- 
plished anything. Rushing into 
speech, he has not only given us se- 
veral admirable historical sketches, 
illustrative of the influence of the 
accumulation and diffusion of know- 
ledge on the progress characteristic 
of our present historical period ; but 
he has made it impossible, hence- 
forth, rationally to attempt a philoso- 
phical treatment of History, without 
either showing, on the one hand, far 
stronger grounds than any advanced 
by himself for eliminating Moral 
Forces in our reckoning of historical 
causes; or, on the other hand, 
showing how such forces are to be 
scientifically conceived, how their 
action in History is to be investi- 
gated, and what have been the laws 
of that action. In a word, the 
necessity of a more adequate theory 
of Causation, as the basis of a less 
inadequate Philosophy of His- 


** History of Civilisation, vol. I. p. 165. 
25 Ibid., p. 208, and compare generally, chap. I. 
26 See Mill, System of Logic, vol. II. p. 529. 
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tory, is not only now manifest, but 
has become, through Mr. Buckle’s 
work—though only, it is true, 
through the exposure of its fallacies 
—more definitely characterisable 
as the necessity of a true definition 
of Moral Forces. To have made this 
clear appears to me to have been 
the most important result of Mr. 
Buckle’s work, considered in its re- 
lation to the development generally 
of the New Philosophy of History. 


And now, on the whole case, I 
would make but these brief conclud- 
ing remarks. One cannot possibly 
escape the problem of Causation, 
if one ventures to advance theories 
of History; one only solves the 
problem wrongly and confusedly in 
pretending to pass it over; and 
hence it is better to face it at 
once boldly, and, accurately defin- 
ing, study it thoroughly. Magni- 
ficent, then, as were the general 
views presented by the Philosophies 
of History, we could not but acknow- 
ledge in them a fundamental in- 
adequacy; and, to amend this, we 
turned from these high speculations 
with reference to the Past to the 
study of the Present in the most 
general and certain results of its 
new knowledge. These, in their 
inmost meaning, we endeavoured to 
master, these to evaluate, and as 
fully as possible develop in those 
more true conceptions which they 
seemed to afford of Causation, before 
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we made any further attempt at a 
scientificcomprehension of thestarry 
sphere of History. Newton laid aside 
his researches on the orbits of the 
planets till he had obtained « more 
exact value of the semi-diameter of 
the Earth ;?” and we hoped that 
when, after a like evaluation of the 
ground on which we stand, we 
resumed our study of the enspher- 
ing system of Humanity, we should 
gather knowledge not inapproxi- 
mately, perhaps, as accurate as that 
of the astronomers from the base 
which they had thus ascertained. 
And this will be acknowledged to 
have been novain hope if it should be 
found that, through the systematic 
study of humanconceptions of Causa- 
tion, inthe Present and in the Past, 
there has indeed been discovered a 
verifiable Ultimate Law of History, 
integrating what is true both in 
Hegel’s Law of Thought, and in 
Comte’s Empirical Law, and thus 
completing the development of 
Hume’s profound Theory of the 
‘ Natural History of Religion.’ But 
even such a Law was not our final 
aim. We sought it but that, in the 
synthesis, which it would effect, we 
might gain a true Ideal ; an Ideal in 
accordance with the highest results 
of Science, the most general con- 
ceptions of Law ; an Ideal, no more, 
as hitherto, an unverified, or unveri- 
fiable dream, but the splendour of 
Truth. 


J. S. Sruart-GLennie. 


27 In Picard’s more accurate measurement of an are of the meridian, correcting 
Newton’s estimate of sixty miles to a degree, and hence giving greater accuracy to his 


calculation of the moon’s distance in semi-diameters of the Earth. 


of Physical Astronomy, p. 24. 


See Grant, History 
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A PEEP AT ANCIENT ETRURIA. 


FTER spending a good many 
pleasant weeks in Florence it 
seemed to us that the time had 
come to carry out our project of a 
little tour through some of the less 
known towns of Middle Italy which 
we had passed by on former jour- 
neys. Among these were the chief 
Etruscan cities of South Tuscany. 
But we had no notion of facing 
certain discomfort and the chances 
of ague fever by following the foot- 
steps of Dennis along the swampy 
coast and still more unhealthy hill 
tracts of the Maremma. We came 
to the modest, not to say faint- 
hearted, conclusion that Volterra, 
Chiusi, and Cortona would suffice to 
give us a tolerably lively idea of 
such remains as are still extant of a 
people whose civilisation dates in 
the order of antiquity next after 
that of Egypt and Assyria. 

When we mentioned to our 
Florentine friends our intended 
ramble in the provinces, they shook 
their heads and looked solemn. 
Countless discomforts and perhaps 
dangers were in store for us, they 
said — dreadful roads, bad inns, 
nothing to eat, rough people, rob- 
bers in the Apennines, and what not! 
When we added that we proposed 
travelling in a baroccino, their 
countenances showed supreme dis- 
gust, and it is only fair to say 
that subsequent experience proved 
they were not far wrong in threa- 
tening us with ‘being shaken to 
death.’ 

Altogether our good friends 
showed very clearly how sorely 
puzzled they were as to what we 
could find to do or see in those 
piccoli paesi, as Italians always 
call country parts. 

Melancholy forebodings and ad- 
verse criticism notwithstanding, we 
took the train one fine morning 
from the station of Santa Maria 
Novella for Pontedera, whence we 


were to start for Volterra. On 
reaching our destination we found 
the carriage and horses we had 
telegraphed for, and a smart driver 
who undertook to convey us to our 
journey’s end in six hours. 

What a pleasant drive it was! 
The brightest of suns in a deep 
blue sky,.a fresh breeze blowing, 
the country all a-bloom with 
flowers, gay-looking villas frequent 
on the hill-tops, and the vines, mul- 
berries, and young corn green with 
the tender tint of spring! Rustic 
life was busy along the road: 
jauntily perched on their carri 
rode picturesque peasants with red 
tulips stuck into their conical hats ; 
children in scanty clothing, which 
disclosed beautifully modelled limbs, 
were leading their sheep and their 
goats; dark-eyed damsels tripped 
along under huge bright bundles of 
freshly-cut forage; old women 
plied the distaff on the door- 
steps; younger ones plaited straw, 
darting the while swift glances at 
the passers-by; and those stately 
Tuscan oxen of the large lustrous 
eyes ploughed away in patient dig- 
nity. As we advanced, however, 
the hills grew bare, the cultivation 
more scattered, and villas, trees, 
and population scantier and less 
frequent. The road ascends, along 
the banks of the Era, and, after 
crossing the river, makes a sudden 
bend into the hills. 

At this spotwe turned round, 
to look at the landscape behind 
us. It was characteristic of Italy: 
a yellow, dried-up river-bed, a 
wide stony valley, denuded hills, 
here and there a grove of olives or a 
straggling line of cypresses, on 
some hill top a solitary convent or 
oratory, and in the blue background 
the mountains, with waving outline 
of Apennines and jagged peaks 
of Carrara, and Monte Pisano 
standing out in bold relief. Every- 
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where that day was a flood of bril- 
liant light which made all nature 
thrill with tumultuous life, and 
even the wild flower and blade 
of grass seemed to quiver with 
joyous motion. All living things 
were as if stirred to quicker sense, 
while the somewhat desolate aspect 
of the country near at hand gave a 
note of sadness not without charm 
amidst the great sun-dazzle around. 

The road soon became savage 
and wild, offering a strange con- 
trast to what had come before. 
For miles it took us through a tract 
of bluish, clayey hills, and billowy 
plain deeply furrowed, all given 
up to the freaks and pranks of 
watercourses. Scarce a blade of 
grass or sign of any living thing 
is to be seen. Hills crumbling 
away, deep ruts and wide ravines 
eaten into by the waters, universal 
stripping and denudation of all 
earth and vegetation—a scene such 
as you might fancy on the day after 
the flood! Volterra stood in the 


distance perched aloft, and looking 


decidedly hard to get at. A fierce 
wind had arisen, which added to 
the wildness of the scene, and we 
began seriously to doubt if we 
should ever scale the heights before 
us. The carriage felt as if it would 
he every moment blown away. The 
difficulties, however, have been over- 
come by skilful road-making, and 
knowing Volterra to be 1,800 feet 
above the sea we were astonished 
to find ourselves in a short time 
close to its walls, amidst the vine- 
yards and fig-gardens. 

The carriage stopped before the 
door of a dark, small-windowed 
house near the entrance of the city. 
This was the inn, our vetturino in- 
formed us. No sign was to be dis- 
covered outside, and the general as- 
pect was dilapidated, gloomy, and cut- 
throat. Presently a stern-visaged 
girl appeared in the door-way, 
and conducted us through a dark 
passage, up an uneven, high-stepped 
Staircase where not a gleam of light 
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showed itself. I fancied myself al- 
ready in an Etruscan tomb. After 
much tripping and stumbling over 
odd steps and obstacles, we arrived 
at the rooms destined for us. As 
usually happens in Italy, they were 
much better than one is led by first 
appearances to expect. The curtains 
and beds were white and clean, 
the tiled floors showed symptoms of 
recent washing. The smilelessdamsel 
seemed to enter into our views as to 
dinner ; so we were led to hope that 
there might linger some amiable 
weakness under that uncompromis- 
ing demeanour. These preliminaries 
being adjusted, we sallied forth for 
a stroll. 

This town looks immeasurably 
old. Hundreds of years have passed 
over these houses, and yet their 
massive stonework still stands as 
if nothing could ever disturb it. The 
whole place, in its grim solidity and 
dark grey hue, might be supposed 
to have grown out of the rock which 
carries it. As we loitered about the 
antique Piazza, grave, silent people 
were pacing up and down in a 
stately fashion. They are all workers 
in alabaster here, and thrive well, as 
we are told, on the pursuit. Scraps 
of the material are under one’s feet 
at every step. 

The grey streets, whose tall houses 
shut out the rays of the setting sun, 
felt cold and unfriendly, so we sought 
and found a sheltered spot on the 
ramparts. It was just where the 
great wall of uncemented blocks 
looks down on the famous Etruscan 
gate—the very gate, with the three 
human heads carved in black lava, 
that is represented on sepulchral 
monuments at least twenty-five 
centuries old, and what its age may 
then have been we know not. Few 
pieces of human handiwork carry 
the mind back so far into the twi- 
light of antiquity. 

Next morning it was raining, and 
the old town looked gloomier than 
ever. As it is, so it must have been 
in the old days—the old medisval 
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days. As for the Etruscan period, 
that takes us fairly beyond authentic 
history. We know only that a 
great people once inhabited this 
region, and that they built vast 
mountain cities, for the walls are still 
there, more massive than any people 
have attempted to erect since their 
time. The hill opposite is all pierced 
through by. their sepulchres, and 
yonder is the very gate through 
which the citizens went forth and 
returned. 

Nothing new has been built here 
formanya long day—only sometimes 
the old houses have been a little 
pulled about and altered to suit 
modern wants. They are high, 
of hard, dark stone, and have 
overhanging cornices. Here and 
there a round or pointed window 
has been made square, arches have 
been built up for greater strength, 
and columns, fragments, and in- 
scriptions of classical times have 
been built into the walls, with 
no more regard than if they were 
stones from the quarry. The narrow 
streets run up and down in most ir- 
regular fashion, making picturesque 
projections, and quaint dark nooks 
and abrupt endings. Massive stone- 
work, admirably fitted, shows that 
the art of old Etruria has not lost 
its cunning ; the even, smooth pave- 
ment of broad slabs, so comforting 
to the foot-sore and weary, is another 
witness that the ancient skill of 
their forefathers has not departed 
from amongst the modern Tuscans. 

We were accompanied in our 
wanderings by the indispensable 
guideof V olterra—Giorgio Callai. He 
is full of recondite lore and a laudable 
desire to make the most of the an- 
cient glories of his birthplace, and 
on the shortest possible notice 
supplies that sort of knowledge 
which, like a fancy dress, you hire 
for the nonce, having no further 
occasion forit. If you have forgotten 
to take the necessary information 
into store, or have stowed it away 
so far down in your memory that it 
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is inconveniently hard to recover, 
Callai is your man. He looks the 
very genius of the place, just as if 
he had stepped out of one of the 
tombs on yonder hill-side with 
some dismally important message 
to communicate. A supernatural 
solemnity rests on his hollow 
jaws and long, colourless face, 
and the sound of his voice is tragic 
and sepulehral. He never smiles, 
aud is impervious to a joke. Seeing 
sights in a light and airy spirit is a 
thing beyond his philosophy, and, 
above all, Etruria is with him no 
laughing matter. Indeed, the Vol- 
terrani in general seem much im- 
pressed, not to say overcome, by the 
antiquity of theirdescent. They are 
an austere people, stiff and reserved 
in bearing, and look on strangers 
with a suspicious, ungracious eye— 
singularly un-Italian in all this—but 
we must credit them with self-re- 
spect and pride, for the whole time we 
were there we never met a beggar. 

As we wandered about, Giorgio 
grew communicative and gave us 
some account of the religion and 
morals of his fellow - townsmen. 
‘They had become quite corrupt,’ 
he said; ‘they had been spoiled, 
first by the priests and then by 
those “ brutti’”” Piedmontese—there 
was no more respect for anything— 
bad books were abroad and such li- 
centiousness! Ah! Signora mia, if I 
could only tell you!’ The signora 
wished much to be supplied with 
a few lively bits of scandal; 
but Giorgio closed his lips firmly 
and contented himself with sighing 
in a way that might become the 
only remaining just man of Vol- 
terra. 

We observed that he dated all 
these dreadful fallings-off from ’48, 
and when he went on to say that 
the climate too had altered, and 
that cold and rain were things un- 
known in happier times — ‘i cer- 
velli e gli elementi vanno tutti a ro- 
vescio’—we too began to think, 
our views being affected by the raw, 
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rainy day, that free institutions 
may be disagreeable things, apt to 
bring with them other English com- 
modities besides parliaments and 
newspapers. 

Though never departing from 
an imposing dignity of demeanour, 
our companion grew more con- 
fidential by degrees, and gave us 
some of his personal history. How 
he had travelled in foreign countries, 
and had lived many years in Eng- 
land and Holland, where the 
priests marry—and how much bet- 
ter it is, Signora!—how family 
affairs had called him home, and how 
he was obliged to live in Volterra ; 
a sad fate for a man like him, 
‘del gran mondo,’ to have to live 
in so small a place, and to be criti- 
cised and not understood. What 
was he to do? cosa vuole? ... A 
man of the world can’t live like a 
monk, you know—so he married, 
and devotes himself to studying the 
remains of his Etruscan ancestors. 
Can Mrs. Callai be unworthy of 
him, that he thinks it necessary to 
apologise for the not uncommon 
step he has taken ? 

The rain was coming down with 
the utmost perverseness, so we 
were not sorry to’take shelter in 
the Museum. Our cicerone and 
the custode soon got into vehement 
discussion as to datesand centuries, 
and the disputed Greek or Asiatic 
origin of the Etruscans. Each 
seeming satisfied that his view 
settled the matter, and hopelessly 
intent on convincing the other, we 
left them to their querelle de savans, 
and plunged into the urns, vases, 
and bronzes. 

Along the walls are ranged the 
so-called cinerary urns—stone or 
marble oblong cases or coffins con- 
taining the ashes of those dead that 
were burnt. Their sides are orna- 


mented with sculptures of every 
period, from the rude beginnings 
to the high finish of later times. 
On the lids are reclining figures, 
evidently portraits, from 


their 
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strongly-marked individuality—the 

men all with energetic, intelligent 
heads, but rugged-looking and 
decidedly ugly; the women not 
well-favoured. The subjects carved 
in high relief on the sides of these 
urns form the chief interest of this 
unrivalled collection of Etruscan 
sculptural art. 

As you examine them, one after 
another, you come gradually to 
feel personally acquainted with the 
people whose lives are thus ex- 
hibited before you. The longer 
you look, the more any scepti- 
cal indifference gives way to a 
new and real interest in a remote 
and half-forgotten race. The 
range of subjects is marvellously 
varied, and all are treated with 
simplicity, truth, and a charming 
naturalness. They show strength 
and energy too; the transpa- 
rent alabaster .and coarser tufa 
seem to breathe and take life 
under the hand of those who held 
the chisel. The skill of the dis- 
tribution and grouping, the manual 
dexterity, the fineness and delicacy 
of execution, curiously testify to that 
element in art which marks the 
poetical intellect, so conspicuous— 
perhaps by accidental coincidence 
—in the medizval Florentine. The 
same characteristics which separate 
the marble poemsof Or San Michele 
and the bronze gates of Ghiberti 
from their rivals in Italy or beyond 
the Alps, distinguish these works 
at Volterra from all else that is 
known of antiqueart. Beauty and 
grace, however, are generally ab- 
sent, and do not seem to have 
been much sought or selected. 

Most of these sculptures are 
of a mythological or historical 
character, the former distinctly 
Hellenic, the subjects being taken 
from Homeric legends : the latter 
are derived from local history, such 
asa siege of Volterra, where the 
gateway of the three heads is con- 
spicuous ; and another siege episode, 
where some of the attacking force 
MM2 
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are seen flinging over the walls at 
the defenders the heads of those 
they have slain. More attractive are 
the subjectsdrawn from domesticlife, 
in the treatment of which there is 
much naivetéand delicate tender feel- 
ing. We have often homely inci- 
dents, such asa female figure teach- 
ing little children to read, and bridal 
processions and marriage rites, with 
a genius turning round the wheel 
of Life. And there are banquets 
and triumphal marches, horse races 
and bull fights. Most frequent 
of all are funerealsubjects, as where 
a lonely flower on the tomb tells by 
the number of its petals the years 
lived through by the departed ; 
and funeral processions, where the 
body is seen on a car drawn by 
oxen with bent heads and languid 
movement, to mark dejection: the 
mourners weeping, with covered 
faces, and in front a figure on 
horseback—symbolising the soul— 
hurries onward with a long sack 
containing his good and bad deeds 
hung over his shoulder. Deathbed 
scenes often occur, and touching 
partings between husband and wife. 
It is the old, old story—human 
life, human feeling, ever the same, 
nothing changed. After centuries 
and centuries of decay, destruction, 
and forgetfulness, you have only to 
remove a little dust and rubbish, 
and there you find the link, still 
unbroken, which makes all the 
world akin. 

We took a long walk by the 
finest remaining part of the old 
Etruscan walls, which lie some way 
outside the modern town. Along 
their base, on the declivity of the 
mountain, a rough path is carried. 
What grand old things! Huge 
blocks of travertine, piled up house- 
high, without cement! How were 
they ever lifted into their places ? 
What skill enabled the workmen 
to fit them thus neatly together, so 
as to stand through all these ages ? 
There are delightful bits for the 
painter, in places where the old 
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material has crumbled away, and 
the stonework seems toppling over; 
where Roman or medisval masonry 
has filled up rents, and makes 
a suggestive contrast with the 
colossal Etruscan work ; and where 
bright-hued flowers, and the sober 
green of the homely pellitory, 
shine out between the uncouth 
blocks. Looking down, we see the 
broken, tumbled plain, stretched 
mapwise, with its two rivers, like 
glistening snakes, coiling them- 
selves out in opposite directions. 
Dotted about it are towns and vil- 
lages, and ancient strongholds, and 
watch-towers, and churches, and 
among the dark olive groves lonely 
convents. On one side are the 
low ridges of the _ ill-omened 
Maremma; on the other we are 
unexpectedly reminded of the daring 
peaks of South Tyrol, by the beau- 
tiful outline of the Carrara moun- 
tains, standing ont, sharply-cut, 
against the sky, although fifty miles 
away. And then, beyond the plain 
of Pisa, a straight blue line marks 
the horizon. It is the sea, and 
there is the rocky islet of Gorgona, 
and the tops of the Elba moun- 
tains ; and far away to the west the 
hazy outline of Corsica. What other 
town commands a prospect so wide, 
so beautiful, and one so suggestive of 
various peoples and chequered fates, 
historic memories and art recollec- 
tions? As we stood we watched 
the sheets of sunshine and the 
heaping-up of the storm-clouds, the 
gently pouring rain, and shadows 
and sunbeams contending for mas- 
tery, as one hill-side was lit up and 
the opposite one plunged in sullen 
shade. Over the broad Val d’Arno 
the sun was blazing forth out of 
the pure blue sky, while in the 
southern horizon the clouds lay 
piled up in thick black banks, 
and the hill-tops of the Maremma 
weré nearly dimmed by a passing 
shower, as by a filmy curtain of 
gauze. A view, indeed, not easily 
forgotten. Happy Count Inghi- 
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rami, with that fine palace on the 
ramparts commanding it! A to- 
lerable hotel on this spot would 
be sure to pay. This place must 
be quite a sanitarium, and in 
the summer heats of Florence 
would be a welcome refuge from 
the glare, dust, and vulgarity 
of Leghorn. The air is delicious, 
crisp and champagny, and would 
bring back health and vigour 
to the most jaded and scirocco- 
stricken. Besides Etruscan re- 
mains, there is enough in Volterra 
of artistic interest to give occupa- 
tion for a long stay—ancient 
churches, excellent bits of Della 
Robbia ware, early sculptures, cu- 
rious fragments of wall-paintings 
and frescoed votive altars at street 
corners. Among other good pic- 
tures we admired a very charming 
altar-piece by Leonardo da Pistoia, 
a painter seldom met with. But 


the chief art-monument is the de- 
lightful chapel, painted, they say, 
by him of the quaint book so 


charming in its Trecento Italian— 
‘Il libro del? Arte.’ The name on 
the still clear and legible inscrip- 
tion has been interpreted by some 
as standing for Cennino Cennini. 
However that may be, these frescoes 
are full of life and grace and varied 
interest, and where not injured by 
the rain coming in are still fresh 
and delicate in colour. The Find- 
ing of the Cross, which is the chief 
subject represented, is most inte- 
resting, with its throngs of motley 
figures and naive details. It is 
clear the painter, whoever he was, 
had a quick, lively fancy, and loved 
picturesque, bright costume, and 
beauty also. Some of the female 
heads are lovely. Altogether, this 
chapel, in its simplicity of feel- 
ing, unity and completeness of 
effect, carries one back to the age 
when Tuscan art, in its vigorous 
infancy, held forth the promise it 
so brilliantly fulfilled. 


A few days later we found our- 
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selves in the train, bound for the 
Chiusi station. Contrasts of the 
kind are common enough now-a- 
days, and yet it did seem strange 
to take one’s railway ticket for 
Chiusi—the Clusium of Lars Por- 
sena. The strangeness became 
positive disappointment when, our 
journey being ended, after slowly 
winding up the hill in one of the 
customary calessine thatstand before 
the station, we found a little borgo 
very much like most of the country 
towns of Southern Tuscany. To no 
purpose had we pored over our 
guide books, and dipped into the 
careful Dennis, Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
and other bulkier volumes, and 
learned that the main objects of 
interest here are under-ground. We 
could not avoid expecting to find 
some visible traces of former great- 
ness ; but everything looks relatively 
modern—that is to say, two or three 
hundred, instead of at least as many 
thousand years old, and one’s long 
gathered-up enthusiasm becomes 
suddenly chilled. 

But for the shape of the ground 
there is really no reason to assert 
that little Chiusi, girt with a modest 
medieval wall, covers any part of 
the site of the ancient queen of the 
cities of Etruria. But one thing 
may be reckoned on as a certainty— 
the ancient city stood on the high 
ground overlooking the lake and the 
distant ridges of the Umbrian Hills. 
Safety from sudden attack of enemies, 
and, still more important, safety 
from the pervading malaria, have 
always decided the sites of towns 
in this part of Italy. The present 
town stands in the centre of the 
vast underground sepulchral exca- 
vations that are ranged in a half- 
circle round it at a distance of two 
or three miles. We may, therefore, 
feel tolerably sure that it stands on 
some part of the site of av-cient 
Clusium. 

We very soon made up our minds 
that there is not much to be done at 
Chiusi by strolling about in that 
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delightfully vague and objectless 
manner which is usually the 
pleasantest way to see an Italian 
town. The city handed down to us 
by archaic legend, whose only re- 
mains of greatness lie buried under 
one’s feet, occupies too much of one’s 
thoughts to allow one to take any 
pleasure in the little Tuscan town. 
Therefore, the sooner you put your- 
self into the hands of the veteran 
Foscoli, self-appointed chamberlain 
and master of the ceremonies to the 
buried dead, the better. So before 
we had been two hours at Chiusi we 
sallied forth under his guidance. 

Through the vineyards and under 
the fine old olives on the hill-slopes, 
amidst excavations where urns and 
sarcophagi once had been, and where 
many more lie still undisturbed, 
over ground which hides treasures 
of the skill and art of a lost people, 
the country around silent and still 
as if all things had gone to sleep in 
the warm noon-tide—we wended 
our way amidst sepulchres whose 
inmates were laid to rest before 
Rome had grown to bea city. After 
walking about a mile we halted. A 
little negotiation about a key and 
the lighting of a few candles warned 
us that we had reached the first of 
the tombs which we had set down as 
worthy of a visit. 

A low doorway that you must 
stoop to enter, closed by two upright 
slabs turning on stone hinges, leads 
into two vaulted chambers, one 
within the other. On stone couches, 
much in the shape of our ordinary 
drawing-room sofa, the bodies of the 
deceased had been found—these, of 
course, fallen to a mere handful of 
dust, but their ornaments, jewellery, 
and vases all intact. The walls are 
painted with a frieze-like represen- 
tation of funeral feasts and funeral 
processions, and hunts and contests 
—all little injured by time, and the 
colours, particularly the predominat- 
ing red, almost as fresh as if laid 
on yesterday. The figures are flat, 
but graceful in outline, admirably 
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grouped, and express well the action. 
This is called the Tomba Pitturata. 

Other tombs have no paintings ; 
urns large and small are placed 
against the walls, sculptured in 
relief with sirens and sea horses, 
and Gorgons’ heads and horsemen, 
and a variety of ornaments, with 
curves, and volutes, and twistings, 
which remind one of the designs of 
our Renaissance. Some three miles 
away from the town is the far-famed 
conical hill, with its labyrinths of 
mysterious passages, and streets of 
tombs excavated out of the solid 
rock-side, in tiers one above the 
other, like the floors of an ordinary 
dwelling-house. Here were found 
many beautiful vases and bronzes 
and gold ornaments, besides sculp- 
tured urns and cippi. The greater 
part have been dispersed through 
various collections, but the little 
museum belonging to the town has 
kept some interesting objects, par- 
ticularly in pottery of the black un- 
glazed kind, with quaint archaic 
low-reliefs. 

On every side of the town lie 
sepulchres, covered up under the 
earth and the cornfields, the en- 
trance part alone cleared away, and 
the key held by some peasant near 
at hand. Homes of the dead though 
they be, they are neither dismal nor 
suggestive of melancholy thoughts : 
they feel warm and dry, and would 
on the whole make not unpleasant 
retreats for one sick of the world. 

As we walked on for miles, pick- 
ing up every moment bits of bright 
coloured glass or curious crockery, 
of times very long passed by, our 
guide—a hale, bright-eyed elderly 
man—gave us a good deal of amuse- 
ment. Excavating is the pursuit 
of his life; his whole mind is wrapped 
up in it; it is a passion with him, 
and with his own hands he has 
opened many of the tombs that have 
been explored during the last half- 
century. Every now and again he 
stopped to scratch or grub about, 
like a dog at a rat-hole, thinking he 
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saw some precious odds and ends, 
or the indication of some hidden 
tomb. Although quite illiterate, 
he knows the names and descriptions 
of all the sculptures, and is most in- 
telligent as to the history and value 
of what he finds—very proud, too, 
of Chiusi and its Etruscan descent. 
No amount of centuries seems to 
him enough for its antiquity. When 
asked if the present Chiusi people 
have come from the Etruscan stock, 
* Diamine ! 1 should rather think so,’ 
—he answered indignantly, ‘ who 
else? Ah! poorChiusi, sheisnolonger 
what she was : she is come down—é 
andata! Yet nowhere else is it so 
good to live: good bread, good air, 
good water. Per Bacco! life is plea- 
sant here.’ ‘ Better than Orvieto ? ’ 
we suggested. ‘Che! Orvieto!’ 
giving the ‘Che!’ the expression 
which a Tuscan only can give, ‘it 
is a miserable place—so dirty 
—such pavements, and such bad 
people—proprio cattivi ! but they are 
all so over the “ confine.” ’ 


Chiusi is just on the border be- 
tween Tuscany and the Papal States. 


‘Oh, that is well known,’ we 
said, ‘si sa, si sa. Different from 
voi altri.’ ‘ Altro che, altro che, 
they are savages without education, 
civilisation, gentilezza.: Gente rozza, 
via.’ ‘And,’ we asked, ‘ what takes 
people to Orvieto? ‘ Cosa vuole? 
Only forestieri go, and they look at 
the facade of the Duomo—a thing 
of yesterday!’ And, he shrugged 
contemptuously. He had _ been 
excavating at Girgenti with Mr. 
Dennis, and thought it a poor affair 
after Etruria. The people of Gir- 
genti were quite barbarous, he in- 
formed us, ‘only eat maccheroni— 
did not know actually how to make 
minestra!’ All which the worthy 
fellow evidently deemed very base 
and wretched. 

The sun shone brigl{tly on the 
morning of our second day at Chiusi, 
and our minds being in a different 
mood from that of the day before, 
we began to look about us. The 
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place is by no means devoid of 
attraction, and some quiet days 
might be spent there pleasantly 
enough, The inn outside the town 
gate is neat, with bright-tiled floors, 
and white curtains, and snowy linen 
and prints and flowers. From the 
windows is a lovely view over the 
soft country and sunny woodland 
and rich vegetation on to the hill- 
top a few miles off, where, amidst 
turreted walls and bell-towers, lies 
the birthplace and home of Peru. 
gino—Citta della Pieve. It was 
Sunday, and all the inhabitants 
were in the streets, and the trattorie, 
of which there are an extraordinary 
number, were full of contadini sit- 
ting in knots together over the 
strong heady wine of the country. 
It did not seem to loosen their 
tongues much. These Chiusi people 
are grave in aspect, and even the 
men—a thing rare in Italy—are 
deficient in good looks, and untidy 
in their dress. As for the women 
in this part of Italy, it isin vain you 
look for picturesque costume. They 
are quite regardless of the Graces, 
and content themselves with dark, 
ugly cotton dresses and a shawl 
thrown over their heads. Although 
it was Sunday, our padrona assumed 
no more ornate garb. She is a 
well-meaning person, and makes 
quite artistic friture, but no Frau of 
Vaterland could be more ungainly 
or phlegmatic. She informed us 
that she was the mother of fifteen 
children, of whom half were dead— 
a circumstance which did not seem 
in any way to disturb her stolidity. 

What with the swaddling system 
and the frightful compounds of oil, 
sour wine, uncooked vegetables, and 
unripe fruit, the manner in which 
Italian children are reared must 
be fatal to a large population. 

On leaving Chiusi we had been 
assured that we should find an 
abundance of conveyances at the 
Montepulciano station to take us to 
Cortona. There turned out to be 
not a single one. A ‘mere chance,’ 
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we were told—a ‘mala sorte, a 
*combinazione.’ That one should so 
often stumble on these ‘ combina- 
zioni’ is passing strange—but no 
doubt it supplies incident to one’s 
travels, and relieves the road from 
dulness. 

It seemed probable that we were 
to spend the night on the railway 
platform, or else must send for a 
vehicle to the town of Montepul- 
ciano, seven miles off, which might 
arrive when it was too late in the 
day to start on our long drive 
through the hill country. As we 
were weighing the alternatives, one 
of the small knot of people around 
stepped forward, and, with the air of 
a person doing a favour, informed us 
that we might have his baroccino, 
mentioning at the time about twice 
the usual fare. Too glad of an escape 
from the horns of an unpleasant 
dilemma, we made no difficulty on 
that score, and after a delay of 
about an hour, devoted to Baron 
Ricasoli’s model farm, we started 
on our way across the Val di 
Chiana. It does not require much 
knowledge of hydraulic engineering 
to understand why the Tuscans are 
so proud of what they have done in 
this region. The broad space be- 
tween the hills of South Tuscany 
and the Umbrian Apennine was, 
not long ago, a tract of between 
thirty and forty miles of swamp and 
shallow lakes. The drainage which 
nature provided was carried south- 
ward into the Tiber; but the out- 
fall was not sufficient, and this 
country lay unproductive of any- 
thing but fever and mosquitoes. 
The minister Fossombroni, a man 
of great ability and versed in en- 
gineering science, saw what could 
be done, took the matter in hand, 
and applied unsparingly the re- 
sources of the State. This great 
work of public improvement was 
accomplished with signal skill and 
success. The streams have been 
reversed in their course, and now 
run northward to the Arno; Lake 
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Thrasymene alone fills up the deeper 
part of the valley, and luxuriant 
crops of maize wave over the re- 
claimed morass as far as the eye 
can reach. All this is done in the 
grand imperial style one is used to 
in Italian public works. The dykes 
are strikingly massive, and built of 
solid masonry; the channels are 
deep and broad, and the bridges 
have ornamental cut-stone piers 
and parapets. 

When in Florence we had de- 
clared our intention of making our 
tour in a baroccino, but this was 
the first occasion on which we made 
acquaintance with the national ve- 
hicle of this part of Italy. We were 
not long in coming to the conclu- 
sion that it should, if possible, be 
the last. That such a simple appa- 
ratus can inflict so much discom- 
fort on the human body will always 
remain a wonder to our minds. To 
begin, you have a square frame of 
wood laid upon two wheels, with 
a piece of rope-netting stretched 
below. From two uprights above 
this a seat holding two, or at a pinch 
three, is hung by leather straps. 
Your box or portmanteau goes into 
the netting, and you naturally seek 
support for your feet on these, but, 
once fairly on the road, you live 
and learn. The swinging to and fro, 
and, what is worse, from side to 
side, at every roughness of the way, 
makes you feel that the attempt to 
steady yourself with your feet only 
makes matters worse. As long as 
the road is very smooth you can 
grin and bear it, but when you 
come on broken stones, or venture 
on a gentle trot down a hill, or 
where the rain has cut channels in 
the slopes, thumps and bumps and 
bruises follow each other in quick 
succession all over your body, and 
you come to reflect gravely and 
sadly that baroccino travelling is too 
picturesque to be agreeable. 

Under these circumstances the 
drive to Cortona seemed somewhat 
long. Our driver was an amusing 
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fellow, loquacious and communica- 
tive. Only, if ever we asked him 
anything he did not happen to 
know, he became very irascible. 
‘How should I know? Corpo di 
Bacco! my business is to drive 
horses; I can’t tell you, via; ask 
somebody who has nothing else to 
do.’ But his good humour would 
return soon again. When, how- 
ever, after crossing two ranges of 
hills, we descried the ancient city of 
Cortona onamuch higher hill still— 
we should call it a mountain in 
England—our ‘barocciaio’ fairly 
broke down. ‘Ma... che cosa mai; 
what devil ever put a town up 
there ? Why, it is only the begin- 
ning of the journey. Corpo della 
Madonna!’ and then followed a 
string of choice blasphemies. He 
actually proposed to stop the night 
at the village below, and the most 
careful management and brilliant 
prospects of buona mano were all 
required to get him up the long, 
weary pull, Such, at any rate, it 
seemed to us, with our sore bones. 

At last we got into the narrrow 
main street of the town, and pass- 
ing an irregular piazza through an 
archway, turned down a steep lane, 
and stopped before alow door, with 
all darkness within. It was the inn. 
No bell was visible, so we called 
out loudly. After some time a per- 
sonage with a black velvet cap on 
his head, and a lucerna in his 
hand, made his appearance. He 
uttered no greeting, and was alto- 
gether unemotional. Proceeding 
up a crooked staircase he pointed 
to us to follow. We did so, through 
various passages with steps here 
and there, groping our way along in 
the dim light with much difficulty, 
and feeling somewhat as if in the 
wake of an aged wizard, through 
an enchanted mansion; all was 
so silent, dark, and mysterious, 
Finally the lucerna halted, a door 
opened, and we suddenly returned 
to daylight in a room overlooking 
the tops of the old houses and 
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a wide stretch of the Val di 
Chiana. 

We were hungry, but somehow 
to ask for supper seemed a wild 
proposition, when to our inex- 
pressible relief the silent man be- 
came vocal and discovered a not 
uninviting prospect in that direc- 
tion. One of us, emboldened by this 
last act of condescension, begged 
for tea with milk; but that was 
indeed going too far. Our host 
gave an impatient pull at the 
velvet cap, and answered grufily 
that milk was out of the question at 
that hour of the day. Upon which 
he turned away apparently very 
much disgusted. 

We surveyed our rooms. There 
seemed difficulties as to basins and 
jugs, and indeed as to most appli- 
ances of civilisation, and we fancied 
a strong smell of mulberry leaves 
pervaded the air, reminding us of 
that sickly decoction of childhood’s 
unhappy hours senna tea. Fora 
moment a deposit of silkworms 
in some secret recess suggested 
itself, but that proved to be the 
dream of an excited imagination. 
There were no bells, and no human 
creature seemed to be within call. 
However, on clapping our hands 
Eastern fashion in the silent cor- 
ridor, help appeared in the shape of 
a short, thick maiden carrying a 
water bottle and glasses of cold 
water, which she presented to us. 
This never-omitted ceremony in 
Italy has a drearily comic effect 
when one is all hunger and fatigue, 
and much in want of stouter 
support. 

However, supper was not long in 
making its appearance, and we 
were attended again by the thick 
maiden—a pasty-faced young person 
of slow progression. She performed 
her duties in an abstracted, per- 
functory manner, with an air of 
pious resignation. There was a 
half-plethoric, half-devotional look 
in her eyes; she had a method of 
lowering them when spoken to by 
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anything male, which all made us 
put her down on the spot as-a local 
dévote. Forthwith we evinced 
much interest in the great female 
saint of Cortona, and the heavy 
face brightened up instantaneously. 
Her name was Margherita, she said, 
and she proceeded with a volubi- 
lity which astonished us to tell us 
of the great doings long ago, 
and the more recent cures and 
miracles performed by her patron 
saint. Much edified and refreshed, 
and our supper amply done justice 
to, we went out for a walk, and found 
a crowd of people walking up and 
down on an open space arranged 
amphitheatre-wise for the Biga-races 
on the ramparts. They were well- 
dressed and had the air of people 
conscious of being ‘persone distinte.’ 
We already knew that many very an- 
cient, broken-down Tuscan families 
still inhabit Cortona, and theirs are 
those substantial houses on the 
walls which overlook the surround- 
ing country far and wide, and are 
provided with an unlimited supply 
of fresh air. These ramparts are laid 
out with seats, to enjoy the view— 
an unusual thing in Italy. 

This place cannot compare with 
many others that we have seen for 
its remains of former times, and yet 
I fancy that in years to come we 
shall preserve a more definite idea 
of Cortona, as pre-eminently the an- 
cient city of Etruria, than of any 
of its rivals. Students of Etruscan 
art and Etruscan history will resort 
to Volterra for its sculptures, and to 
Chiusi for its necropolis, but in none 
of these can one fancy that the town 
where he is living is the same place 
that was famous in the days when 
Rome was not yet a city. 

At Volterrayou trace the great old 
walls at intervals, and you see that 
they run out into the country, and 
thatthe modern town barely fills one 
corner of the ancient enclosure. 
At Chiusi, you form an idea of 
former greatness and importance, 
from the vast extent of the sepul- 


chral monuments, but scarcely any- 
thing, if anything, remains to mark 
the place where a great population 
lived and worked. Here, at Cor- 
tona, there is no doubt about it; 
such as the city was, in shape and 
dimensions in times before the his- 
tory of Italy began, such it is at 
this day. One cannot help laughing 
at the Cortonese, when they tell you 
that the utmost pretension of the 
upstart Romans was to trace their 
descent from a man who escaped 
from the East after the fall of Troy ; 
whereas the man who founded the 
race that built Troy was a citizen 
of Cortona, who migrated from 
Italy to Asia Minor! But, after 
all, the citizenship of Dardanus is 
not more fabulous than the stories 
of local antiquaries all over the world, 
and one argues well of people who 
are proud of and preserve the tra- 
ditions of their native town. Mean- 
while, we have merely to stroll out 
in any direction, to perceive that we 
are enclosed by the old Etruscan 
or Umbrian wall, in most places 
quite uninjured, the huge blocks 
lying undisturbed ; and the main 
streets of the city must be still very 
much where they were when this 
steep slope was first fixed upon as 
a place of safety. The actual build- 
ings have, of course, been renewed 
many times in the long ro}l of cen- 
turies, but, if the foundations of the 
houses could speak, they might per- 
chance tell tales to astound the 
most learned historian. 

The streets are more crooked and 
precipitous than at Volterra, and 
the houses have a more important, 
aristocratic look, as if they belonged 
to people of estate and substance. 
They jut out irregularly, through 
the twistings and bendings of the 
streets, and sometimes their heavy 
cornices seem to meet over your 
head. Some have crooked exterior 
stone staircases climbing up to low 
doorways, from which steps go 
down to theentrance hall. Here and 
there will be a pointed arch, and a 
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balcony of curious, elaborate iron- 
work ; but nobody will ever be seen 
looking down from these balconies, 
and not a head peeps out of the win- 
dows. Indeed, theyare generally de- 
corated with various and enigmatical 
articles of clothing hanging out to 
dry. 

No plan whatsoever seems to 
have been followed in the building 
of these streets. Many of them 
begin and end in the most impul- 
sive, abrupt fashion, and lead no- 
where particular, as one soon dis- 
covers to one’s discomfiture. Out 
of a tolerably wide street, where 
you are wending your way, you will 
find yourself suddenly taken into a 
narrow paved lane, up steep steps 
and under deep archways, and 
landed on an open space, where, as 
likely as not, you behold a goodly- 
sized house, dilapidated and 
weather-worn, with ironwork falling 
to pieces, and shutters closed, seem- 
ingly for hundreds ofyears. Yet it 
still wears a stately air, and some- 
where on its walls is the escutcheon 
of some family whose name has 
passed out of the memory of man. 
Opposite will be a high, crumbling 
wall, covered picturesquely with 
greeneries, andan elaborate iron gate 
leading into a garden all choked up 
with shrubs and rank growths and 
aged trees, and here and there a 
mutilated, blackenedstatue. Youare 
in a cul-de-sac. You retrace your 
steps and try a new“direction, to 
find yourself, perhaps, brought to a 
standstill, face to face with the 
amazing, stupendous Etruscan wall, 
shutting out all exit. If you make 
another effort, you will find your- 
self probably back again at the 
point whence you started. 

All this would be endlessly pic- 
turesque, the light and shade effects 
would be most striking, when the 
bright sunbeams find their way 
through these many intricacies; but 
no sun shines for us. It is a raw, 
cold day, with a wind which blows, 
and whistles, and makes one shiver 
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through and through. Just a day 
for a comfortable arm-chair, a 
pleasant book, and a good fire 
of carbone fossile, that bugbear 
of the Italians. We remem- 
bered we were tourists, and had 
stern duties awaiting us; so, taking 
our courage with two hands, we 
went forth manfully to see the 
church of Santa Margherita. It 
is 1,800 feet above the sea, on 
the crest of the hill on whose 
slope Cortona lies, and within the 
Etruscan wall. The walk was a 
severe one, what with violent gusts 
of wind and beating rain. We saw 
the striking view, however, clearly 
enough, though not to advantage. 
The great long plain, bounded by 
Apennines and hills, looked dreary 
and desolate. Montepulciano of the 
seductive wines stood out in black, 
stern isolation, and the wide lake 
of Thrasymene was one sheet of 
dull grey. 

In this breezy spot, amidst the 
tall cypresses, Santa Margherita re- 


tired to pray and do penance, and 
here she died, and a fine church 
has been erected to her memory. 
It is a great place of pious resort 
to all the surrounding country, par- 
ticularly on the occasions when the 


body of the saint is exhibited. At 
such times the Sindaco remains all 
day in the church, in his robes of 
state, surrounded by all his officers. 
The monk who took us about told 
us that his convent, which is an- 
nexed to the church, had been sup- 
pressed by the Government and put 
up for sale, but pious benefactors 
stepped in and bought back the 
convent, and restored it to the 
monks. This has happened often 
in the so-called suppression of 
monasteries by the new king- 
dom of Italy, either where the 
frati have had funds to effect the 
purchase themselves, or where they 
have found persons sufficiently per- 
suaded of their merits and usefulness 
to supply the money needful. No 
doubt in many instances these 
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houses have been converted into 
barracks or hospitals, with a view 
to prevent an undesirable number 
of religious communities becoming 
again ‘established in the country ; 
but, strange as it may sound to 
some, one never meets among the 
poorer people the least regret for 
those that are gone. Our monk 
showed us some good old lace in 
the sacristy on the albs and rochets, 
and evidently took a pride in pos- 
sessing it still. We were glad to 
see it and to compliment him on its 
being preserved, for one seldom sees 
any thing now in Italian churches 
but vile imitation crochet of the 
meanest anti-macassar description. 
The real lace has been all sold for a 
song to people who sell it again at 
extravagant prices. An effective 
lacis work is made in Cortona 
with old designs reproduced, but it 
is worked on machine-made réseau 
in cotton or bad thread. 

This church is being enlarged and 
repaired, for which collections are 
and 


made all round the country, 
the church walls are covered with 


prints representing St. Margaret 
blessing each commune which con- 
tributes and the sum contributed. 
It must rejoice the heart of the peo- 
ple and reward them mightily to see 
the name of their commune in big 
gold letters before the eyes of all! 
Here, too, is the crucifix which bent 
its head when St. Margaret prayed 
before it ; but not much fuss is made 
about it. They are used to miracles 
here. 

On our way down the hill we 
stopped at the lonely oratory of San 
Niccold, where Luca Signorelli 
painted. The fresco by him, disco- 
vered not long ago, has been, as usual, 
much spoiled by restorers. There is 
still much beauty and grace remain- 
ing, and enough of the early Umbrian 
feeling of Luca to make it interest- 
ing and attractive. We stayed before 
it a Jong time, to the evident delight 
of the large female who had opened 
the church for us. She stood by us 
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the whole time, muttering, gesticu- 
lating, exclaiming, and holding up 
her hands in admiration, and show- 
ing off the painting as if it were a 
favourite child. ‘ Look, look, che 
cara Madonnina! é la Maddalena 
poveretta!... and St. Julian, and 
our good father St. Niccold with his 
balls. Bel giovane quel San Sebas- 
tiano, via! And see our holy San 
Rocco, how graziosamente he lifts his 
tunic to show the plague-spot’—and 
with illustrative action she hitched 
up her petticoat, and displayed a 
neatly-turned foot enough, with 
slipper down at heel. She hada 
rolling gait and a merry eye, and 
somehow had the look of a fat canon 
in disguise. 

Cortona has many fine works by 
Luca. His early and late manner 
are well seen in the pictures of the 
Last Sunper and the ‘ Deposito’ at 
the Duomo; and the Florentine in- 
fluence shows itself remarkably in a 
charming Virgin and Child in San 
Domenico, with the angels peeping in 
ateitherside and the two Dominicans 
adoring. The noble Fra Angelicos 
in this church are a good deal 
browned by time andthesmokeof the 
worthy friars’ candles. Those in the 
Gest are better preserved and more 
beautiful again. The Annunciation 
is, perhaps, the most exquisite that 
the Beato Angelico has ever painted; 
it has a delicate bloom, aspontaneity, 
a sweet fragrance of innocence and 
grace that tell of the first fresh in- 
spiration and dreamy enthusiasm of 
youth. It was painted in his early 
days when he worked here. Nor in 
originality, in beautiful tender feel- 
ing, in fineness of execution, has he 
ever surpassed the Lives of the Vir- 
gin and Saint Domenico on the 
predelle in this church. 

We found the Museo closed and 
the custode gone, no one knew 
where or seemed inclined to find 
out. However, we made so clear 
our determination not to be put off, 
and to wait any time, that a police 
official, who had been lounging about, 
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staring at us with mild contempt 
and curiosity, suddenly withdrew 
his hands from his pockets, pushed 
his hat off his eyes, and ordered a 
search to be made for the custode, 
and for him and the key to be 
brought forthwith. He then, with 
a condescending air, showed us into 
his office and pointed to chairs, It 
was a spacious, lofty apartment, as 
full of paper and writing materials 
as if the affairs of all Italy were 
transacted there. These Italians 
dearly love red-tape, blue - books, 
pretty printing, and plenty of it; 
they throw away no end of time 
and money on such things. After 
a long wait, the custode appeared, 
dangling about a very rusty key. 
It turned i in the lock with no small 
difficulty, and when the door did 
open at last we found ourselves in 
complete darkness—all the shutters 
were closed. However, some light 
was let in, and we saw a large, 


handsome library, disused anddusty- 
looking, like so many here. 


Ina 
room off it are the famous treasures 


of this museum, the Etruscan can- 
delabrum, and, better still, the 
picture of ‘the Greek Muse’ — a 
wonderful vision of beauty, all 
aglow with life and colour, fresh 
and bright as if painted yesterday. 
She seems to breathe and feel, as 
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if the quick blood of youth still 
ran beneath that warm, firm flesh. 
Her look is calm and proud, as of 
one conscious of beauty and power. 
The pose and bust are statuesque, 
but with none of the coldness of 
marble. Despite that half-disdainful 
gaze, passion has breathed within 
this beautiful Muse, and she has 
made it burn within those who 
looked on her in the days long 
past of the ancient faith of Hellas, 
when beauty was its god, and forms 
of unfading loveliness peopled its 
forests and streams and mountain 
sides. This precious thing was 
found in a ditch, and built into a 
peasant’s fire-place. There it was 
discovered by a casual passer-by ; 
and the learned declare it the only 
remaining specimen of Greek pic- 
torial art. Why not Etruscan ? 
Outside, the walls of the Palazzo 
Publico, where the museum is kept, 
are covered with shields of the 
former all 
foreigners, as was usual in those 
times—a suggestive and picturesque 
decoration. Coats of arms are 
always pretty things; many of 
these are carved in the stone with 
care and delicacy, and bear the 
names of great Tuscan families, 
many extinct, some still living 
through their descendants, 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION—ATTEMPTS AT 
LEGISLATION, 


HE Irish University Question 
entered upon a new phase 
when the Protestant churches in 
Ireland were disestablished and 
disendowed. The principle of re- 
ligious equality was affirmed by 
the Legislature ; and it was further 
laid down that that principle was to 
be carried out by the substitution 
of voluntaryism for establishment, 
and by the non-recognition on 
the part of the State of all religious 
denominations in Ireland. 

It was manifest from the first 
that this measure necessarily in- 
volved a change in the position of 
the University of Dublin. One of 
the chief functions of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, had been, from the 
first, to educate the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland; and, by its 
statutes, all the members of its 
corporate body—its Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars—were members 
of that Church. Its original con- 
stitution, indeed, was even more 
exclusive; but near the close of 
the last century an Act of the 
Irish Parliament, followed by a 
royal statute, admitted Roman 
Catholics to degrees. And the step 
thus taken was followed by many 
others, all tending to remove the 
impediments to religious equality ; 
until at length the position of the 
College became (in the words of 
its late Provost) that of a na- 
tional school under a Protestant 
patron. In other words, the re- 
ligious teaching was that of the then 
Established Church; but no student 
belonging to any other Church was 
compelled to receive that teaching, 
while all had their secular instruc- 
tion in common. 

But, liberalised as the constitu- 
tion of Trinity College had become, 
the Irish Church Act made a 
further change inevitable. The 
Roman Catholic College of May- 


nooth had been (at least nominally) 
disendowed, and received fourteen 
years’ purchase of its annual grant, 
to deal with as it pleased. It was 
plain, therefore, if the principles of 
the Bill were to be carried out, 
that a similar provision should be 
made in the case of the Protestant 
Divinity school of Trinity College ; 
and it was further evident that the 
exclusively Protestant character of 
the Provost and Fellows (other 
than those engaged in the instruc- 
tion of Divinity students) could no 
longer be maintained, unless by the 
abandonment of all pretension, on 
the part of the University of Dublin, 
to be the national University of 
Ireland. 

In this state of things Trinity 
College did not hesitate as to her 
course. In the debate in 1869 on 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, she announced, 
through her members in Parlia- 
ment, that she no longer objected 
to the repeal of all religious tests; 
and in the following year the Bill 
was again introduced, with new 
clauses, mutually agreed upon by 
Mr. Fawcett and the authorities of 
Trinity College, and the name of 
one of the Members for the Uni- 
versity was placed upon the back of 
the Bill. 

This procedure on the part of 
Trinity College, although consis- 
tent with her whole course of 
action for the greater part of 
a century, was evidently a sur- 
prise and a disappointment to 
those members of the House who 
advocated concession to the de- 
mands of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Mr. Gladstone himself 
seemed to have expected that the 
College would have accepted the 
position of a denominational insti- 
tution, in which case the mode of 
dealing with it had already been 
determined by the precedent of 
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Maynooth; and he could not but 
foresee that the Bill of Mr. Fawcett 
might prove a serious obstacle to 
the adoption of measures which, 
as far back as 1865, he seems to 
have contemplated. And the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops hastened to 
ward off what they regarded as an 
impending evil. Assembled at 
Maynooth on the 18th of August, 
under the presidency of Cardinal 
Cullen, they unanimously adopted a 
series of resolutions upon the edu- 
cation and the land questions of 
Ireland, in the former of which 
they renewed their denunciation of 
the system of united education. 
Their first resolution was as fol- 
lows :— 


They (the Bishops) reiterate their con- 
demnation of the mixed system of educa- 
tion, whether primary, intermediate, or 
University, as grievously and intrinsically 
dangerous to the faith and morals of Ca- 
tholie youth; and they declare that to 
Catholics only, and under the supreme con- 
trol of the Church in all things pertaining 
to faith and morals, can the teaching of 
Catholics be safely entrusted. Fully rely- 
ing on the love which the Catholics of 
Ireland have ever cherished for their ancient 
faith, and on the filial obedience they have 
uniformly manifested towards their pastors, 
the Bishops call upon the clergy and the 
laity of their respective flocks to oppose by 
every constitutional means the extension, 
or perpetuation, of the mixed system, whe- 
ther by the creation of new institutions, the 
maintenance of old ones, or by changing 
Trinity College, Dublin, into a mixed 
College. 


And, in accordance with this, 
they demand the extinction of that 
system in the Queen’s Colleges. 


The Bishops furthermore declare that a 
settlement of the University question, to be 
complete and at the same time in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Catholic people 
of Ireland, must include the re-arrangement 


of the Queen’s Colleges on the denomina- 
tional principle. 


Thus the demands of the Roman 
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Catholic Prelates involve the com- 
plete reversal of the educational 
policy which guided the action of 
the State in 1793, when, at the 
instance of the University of Dub- 
lin herself, her doors were thrown 
open to Roman Catholics ;—the re- 
versal of that policy which had 
been maintained, in the wmat- 
ter of primary education, for the 
last forty years by all succeeding 
Governments; and under which 
the Queen’s Colleges were founded 
in 1845. And, be it observed, 
these demands are made by those 
whose principle of separation 
dates from the appointment of Car- 
dinal Cullen to the position he now 
occupies in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the resolutions of 
the Synod of Thurles, which were 
obtained through his influence.' In 
proof of this it is only necessary to 
mention that the immediate prede- 
cessor of Dr. Cullen was an earnest 
supporter of the National system 
of education in Ireland, and warm- 
ly approved of the further step 
taken in the direction of united 
education in 1845, by the founda- 
tion of the Queen’s Colleges. 

But the Roman Catholic Bishops 
further demand that their ‘ Uni- 
versity College ’ shall be endowed by 
the State. In other words, they 
require, that after ‘ putting an end’ 
—to use the words of Mr. Gladstone 
in introducing the Bill for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of 
the Church of Ireland—‘to the 
system of public endowment for reli- 
gion in Ireland,’ the State should re- 
vivify and restore the principle on be- 
half of the Roman Catholic Church! 
This, then, is the conception of reli- 
gious equality, which the Roman 
Catholic Bishops now maintain !— 
that principle to which they never 
ceased to appeal before the Act of 
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1869, and to which, even now, they 
venture to appeal on behalf of the 
Catholic University! And this is 
done by those very men who, when 
the Irish Church question was under 
the consideration of Parliament, 
refused to listen to any solution of 
the question which involved in any 
degree the endowment of ail. 

Finally, the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates claim, that the institution 
thus to be endowed shall be, as far 
as the teaching of Catholics is con- 
cerned, ‘ altogether in the hands of 
Catholics, and under the control 
of their Bishops.’ And accordingly, 
in the draft charter submitted by 
them to Lord Grey in 1866, it is 
provided, that the ‘Governors’ 
(i.e. the four Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops, and eight Roman Catholic 
Bishops, for the time being) ‘ shall 
have full power, from time to time, 
to appoint, and, as they shall see oc- 
casion, to remove, as well the Rec- 
tor, Vice-Rector, the Professors, and 
other members of the Faculties, the 
Tutors and Masters, as also the Sec- 
retary and all officers, agents, and 
servants of the said College.’ ? 

It need hardly be said that such 
claims as these would not be listened 
to by any Roman Catholic State in 
Europe. 

But extravagant as are these 
demands, there are some who think 
that, with certain modifications, 
they ought to be conceded, if the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland joined 
generally in the demand. Now, 
without assenting to this principle, 
it may be worth while to enquire 
how far such a consent of opinion 
really exists. Weare unfortunately 
unable to collect the views of 
lay Roman Catholics from what 
they have said on this subject. 
Whatever their real opinions may 
be, they are unwilling—from various 
motives—to oppose their priests 
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openly. But that they do not concur 
with them upon this question is 
plain enough from many facts. 

In the first place, they do not 
send their sons to the Catholic Uni- 
versity. The number of Art Stu- 
dents in the Catholic University is 
believed—for there is no official 
return—to be under twenty! An 
attempt is made to explain this 
startling fact, by the circumstance 
that the Catholic University has 
not the power of conferring degrees, 
But that such an explanation is in. 
sufficient is plain from this, that 
the University of London is ready 
to hold examinations for its degrees 
in Dublin, if required; and that it 
has actually held such examinations 
in the provincial College of St. 
Patrick at Carlow. Indeed, the 
Roman Catholic Bishops themselves, 
in their communication with Lord 
Mayo, referred to this circumstance 
to prove that the power of conferring 
degrees is, in the case of the 
Catholic University, of secondary 
importance.’ 

The next fact which we shall 
adduce is that when, at the in- 
stigation of Cardinal Cullen, the 
attempt was made to elicit an 
opinion from the Roman Catholic 
laity in accordance with that of 
their bishops, and when for this 
purpose a meeting of Catholics 
was summoned to meet at their 
cathedral church in Dublin, and 
every nerve strained to render the 
demonstration imposing, the result 
was a complete failure. The num- 
ber of lay Roman Catholics present 
who had any direct interest in the 
question of University education 
was miserably small. 

But we have yet further evidence 
of the fact that lay Roman Catholics, 
generally, do not object to united 
education, in the actual numbers of 
those receiving it. The average 
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number of students in Trinity 
College under the standing of 
Master of Arts is 1,200, of whom 
about 200 are English and 1,000 
Irish ; and that of the matriculated 
students of the Queen’s Colleges 
about zoo. Now of these 1,700 
Trish students, about 300 are Roman 
Catholics, and 1,400 Protestants of 
all denominations. But as among 
the latter are included many young 
men preparing for the ministry in 
the Church of Ireland and in the 
Presbyterian Church, we must—to 
make the comparison a legitimate 
one—either add to the number of 
Roman Catholics those receiving 
wcademical education at Maynooth, 
or else subtract from the number of 
Protestants the students preparing 
for the ministry in Trinity College 
and in the Queen’s Colleges. The 
number of Roman Catholic students 
at Maynooth is about 550; and 
accordingly the proportion of young 
lrishmen of the two religious de- 
nominations receiving academical 
education, is 850 Roman Catholics 
to 1,400 Protestants, or as three to 
five nearly; and in this we have 
taken no account of Roman Catholic 
students pre pe aring for the ministry 
in other seminaries. This proportion 
far exceeds that of the Univ ersity- 
going classes in the two denomina- 
tions. If, on the other hand, we ex- 
clude Divinity studentson bothsides, 
the number of Protestants must 
be reduced by about 300—namely, 
240 preparing for the ministry of 
the Church of Ireland in Trinity 
College, and 60 for that of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Queen’s 
Colleges.* The proportion of Irish 
academical students intended for 
lay professions is therefore 300 
Roman Catholics to 1,100 Pro- 
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testants: the former number being 
more than one-fourth of the latter. 
Now Dr. Lyon Playfair has shown 
that this is very nearly the pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics to 
Protestants in the University-going 
classes in Ireland; and we may there- 
fore conclude that the number of 
the former who are debarred by 
any cause from sending their sons 
to the existing Universities is in- 
significant. 

In reply to this we shall doubtless 
be told, that in the ‘ Declaration of 
the Catholic Laity of Ireland, on 
thesubject of University education,”4 
the subscribers state ‘that a large 
number of Irishmen are at present 
precluded from the enjoyment of 
University education, honours, and 
emoluments, on account of conscien- 
tious religious opinions regarding 
the existing systems of education.” 
Now it is a noteworthy fact, that 
the subscribers do not assert that 
they themselves, or their sons, have 
been so debarred. Their testimony 
extends only to what they believe of 
others; and such testimony, we ven- 
ture to think, can have little weight 
in opposition to the facts above ad- 
duced, and to the actual conduct of 
these persons in reference to academi- 
cal education. And we venture to 
think that this Declarationitself sup- 
plies sufficient evidence that the edu- 

sated Roman Catholic laity are not at 
one with their bishops upon this ques- 
tion, and that most of them dread the 
bondage under which they would be 
placed, if the demands of the — 
were conceded. We can readily 
understand why they should shrink 
from direct opposition to the urgent 
command of their spiritual guides 
(enforced, as it has been, by the 
authority of the Pope himself), by 


‘The average number of iain in Trinity College entering the Divinity Classes 
in each year is 60 ; so that, in the four undergraduate classes, there are about 240 preparing 


for the ministry. 


The average number ordained yearly for the Presbyterian Church is 21; 


and as the course in the Queen’s Colleges in which these are educated extends to three 
years, there are consequently about 63 students preparing for the ministry at the same 


time. 
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expressing their approval of united 
education ; but what we cannot un- 
derstand is this—that they should 
never have been induced to unite 
with their bishops in demanding 
denominational education, if they 
really concurred with them in pre- 
ferring it. 

We now proceed to consider how 
far Mr. Fawcett’s Bill meets the 
fair demands of all religionists. 

By its first provision it repeals 
all religious tests ; and, therefore, at 
once opens the fellowships and 
scholarships of Trinity College—in 
fact, all its honours and emoluments, 
to persons of every creed. In this 
provision it goes beyond the cor- 
responding measure for the English 
Universities ; for it reserves nothing 
in favour of any class of Church- 
men. 

By its second provision it con- 
stitutes a governing body of the 
University, which is to have the 
control of all matters connected 
with teaching and examining, the 
election of professors, and all other 
academical work. This University 
Council is to be a representative 
academical body, framed upon the 
model of the Councils of Oxford and 
Cambridge, as constituted by recent 
Acts of Parliament. It is to consist 
of the provost, a certain number of 
the Fellows, a certain number of 
professors not Fellows, and a certain 
number of other members of the 
Senate—each division being chosen 
freely by the members of the body 
from which it is taken, and under 
the principle of cumulative voting, 
so as to secure the fair representa- 
tion of the minority. Such a rule 
could not fail to bring into the 
Council the best men of each divi- 
sion of the academical body. It has 
indeed been objected to this measure, 
that it would take many years to in- 
troduce into the Council, by such 
means, a fair proportion of Roman 
Catholics. The answer to this ob- 
jection is, that tlree out of the four 
classes which compose the Council 
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are at once open to Roman Catholics ; 
and the whole recent history of the 
University has shown that the 
minority has been treated not only 
with impartiality, but even with 
generous favour. 

We have never heardany objection 
to the fairness of this scheme from 
any lay Roman Catholic. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops indeed say 
that there are departments of know- 
ledge, such as metaphysics, moral 
philosophy, and history, in which 
Catholic youths ought to be in- 
structed by Catholic teachers only. 
But the objection is at once re- 
moved jby the simple expedient 
of appointing two or more pro- 
fessors in the same subject, and by 
leaving it to the student (or to his 
parent or guardian) to select hisown 
teacher amongthem. Inthe German 
Universities, whose academic sys- 
tem is so much in advance of those of 
other European nations, there are 
several professors in the same sub- 
ject, and the student may attend 
whom he wills. Thus in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic—by no means 
among the first in Germany—we 
learn from Mr, Pattison that there 
were, in the winter session of 
1866-7, siz courses of lectures, 
delivered by distinct lecturers, in 
modern history, and jive in mental 
and moral science. 

The partial separation of the 
students in controverted subjects, 
thus provided for, should of course 
be carried further by a complete 
separation in religious teaching, and 
by the erection of hostels for those 
who desired to live together. The 
statutes of the Queen’s Colleges 
make provision for such teaching 
on the part of the respective 
Churches; and the provision has 
been acted upon by all the Churches 
of Ireland, except the Roman Catho- 
lic. Thus the grievance of the 
divorce of religious from secular 
instruction is the work of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops them- 
selves. 
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We believe, therefore, that it is 
perfectly possible, and even easy, to 
work such a scheme as that pro- 
posed in Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, to the 
satisfaction of all, excepting those 
who object to the meeting = Sa 
men of different religious creeds in 
the same halls—all, in fact, but 
those who believe (with the Roman 
Catholic Bishops) that the inter- 
course of Roman Catholic with 
Protestant youths is dangerous to 
the faith and morals of the former. 
That this was not the opinion 
of Roman Catholic laymen thirty 
years ago, when the Queen’s Col- 
leges were founded, is evident from 
the speeches made by Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament 
upon the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of that measure. The eloquent 
words of Sheil in that debate de- 
serve to be remembered :— 


I coincide with my honourable friend the 
member for Kerry (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) 
in thinking that education in Ireland should 
be mixed—I mean secular education. We 
must in manhood associate in every walk of 
life. The Catholic and Protestant mer- 
chant must place in each other that entire 
reliance which is the foundation of all mer- 
cantile transactions. To the Protestant 
and Catholic solicitor, to the Catholic 
and Protestant advocate, men differing 
from them in religious opinions entrust 
fortunes, life, and honour. At the bar, 
where our faculties are in collision, and 
our feelings are in contact, our forensic 
brotherhood is not interrupted by theologi- 
cal discriminations, In the noblest of all 
professions—in‘ the army—the Catholic 
and the Protestant Irishman are comrades, 
and are attached by a devoted friendship: 
they stand together in the same field of 
fight; they scale the same battery; they 
advance in the same forlorn hope; and, to 
use a fine expression of the great poet 
whose remains the First Minister of the 
Crown lately deposited hard by—from 
the ‘death-bed of Fame they look proudly 
to heaven together.’ And if thus, in our 
maturer years, we are to live and die toge- 
ther, shall we be kept apart in the morning 
of life, in its freshest and brightest hours, 
when all the affections are in blossom, when 
our friendships are pure and disinterested, 
and those attachments are formed which 
last through every vicissitude of fortune, 
and of which the memory survives the 
grave ?’ 
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Sheil, indeed, and other Roman 
Catholic members, pointed out a 
blot in the scheme as first pro- 
posed, namely, the absence of pro- 
vision for religious teaching. But 
this was soon supplied, and the 
heads of the various Protestant 
Churches at once availed themselves 
of it. 'The Roman Catholic Bishops 
alone abstained, because the system 
of united education was, in their 
eyes, fundamentally wrong. 

Twenty years had elapsed—from 
the time in which the Queen’s 
Colleges were established—before it 
was discovered by British states- 
men that Roman Catholics had still 
a grievance in the matter of aca- 
demical education. This discovery 
was made by Sir George Grey and 
Mr. Gladstone in the last days of 
the Palmerston Administration. As 
stated by Sir George Grey, it was 
this :—‘ A student leaving a Roman 
Catholic College in Ireland cannot 
obtain a degree ; and he is therefore 
at a great disadvantage as compared 
with the student leaving Trinity 
College or the Queen’s University. 
To that extent, I think, there is a 
reasonable ground of complaint, and 
it is one the justice of which the 
Government admit.’ Mr. Gladstone 
himself spoke in that debate. He 
admitted the existence of ‘ disabili- 
ties of a positive character’ in the 
‘want of degrees ;’ and he charac- 
terised this want as ‘ the imposition 
of civil disabilities on account of 
religious opinion.’ 

We shall not now enter into the 
history of the ‘supplemental char- 
ter,’ which was issued soon after 
this debate. We have a higher 
task than that of impugning the 
conduct of any Minister, or set of 
Ministers. The ‘Catholic griev- 
ance,’ as stated by the friends of 
even-handed justice in Parliament, 
is now before us, and to what does 
it amount?—that those Roman 
Catholics—and we have shown that 
they are few in number—who object 
to united education, and who for that 
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reason enter a denominational insti- 
tution such as the Catholic Univer- 
sity, cannot obtain from it the recog- 
nition which other Universities in 
Ireland bestow, in the shape of a 
degree. Now we think that the 
advantages of a degree have been 
Ov errated, even by Mr. Gladstone 
himself. There is, we believe, no 
civil disability in Ireland connected 
with the want of a degree. It is not 
® necessary passport to any of the 
professions. Itis not required as a 
condition of ordination by any of the 
three Churches in Ireland. It is not 
demanded of the candidates for ad- 
mission to the bar, or the medical 
profession ; and we believe that the 
only legal advantage still annexed 
co its possession is the shortening 
of the apprenticeship of attorneys. 
Beyond this, a University degree is 
nothing more than the mark pl iced 
by the University itself upon the 
student, testifying that he has ac- 


quired a suitable amount either of 
general culture (as in the case of 


the degrees in Arts), or of special 
culture (as in the professional 
degrees). The degree in Arts is 
indeed regarded as a recommenda- 
tion, although not a necessary 
qualification, in most of the profes- 
sions. But the professional degrees 
are so little insisted upon, “that 
their possession does not even dis- 
pense with the testing examinations 
for admission into the professions 
themselves. They weigh only with 
the general public ; and the amount 
of that weight is, of course, com- 
mensurate with the estimation in 
which the University itself is held. 

But granting that some advan- 
tage is attached to the possession 
of an academical degree, and that 
it is desirable that it should be 
enjoyed by denominational as well 
as by open Colleges, the practical 
question is, how is this to be done ? 
The London University is prepared 
to send its examiners to Dublin, 
and to confer degrees on all who 
pass its examination creditably ; 
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and there are many who think 
that, with such a provision, de- 
nominational Colleges have no 
cause of complaint. But we do not 
desire to ignore the sentimental 
grievance—for it is nothing more— 
of obliging Irishmen to seek this 
qualification from an _ English 
University ; neither shall we press 
the objectors with the fact, that 
they have long submitted without 
a murmur to the regulation which 
compelled them to seek admission 
to their own bar through the 
portals of one of the London Inns of 
Court. We desire to make every 
allowance for the complaint of those 
—few though they be—who are 
debarred from any advantage in 
the gift of the State by conscientious 
scruples ; and we believe that the 
want is one which may be easily 
and simply satisfied. All that is 
necessary is to enable the University 
of Dublin, following the precedent 
of the two E nglish Universities, to 
matriculate ‘unattached students ’ 
not members of Trinity College, who 
should be required to pass terms by 
attendance on the lectures of the 
University professors. Under this 
arrangement the student of the 
Catholic University College, or of 
any other sectarian College in 
Dublin, would be enabled to proceed 
to his degree, while under the 
religious teaching and moral dis- 
cipline of members of his own 
Church. Such a provision as this, 
coupled with that of plural pro- 
fessorships already adverted to, 
would remove the last trace of 
Catholic grievance, so far as it can 
be removed consistently with the 
principles already adopted by th 
State in reference to religious 
teaching in Ireland. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure for the solution of 
the so-called Irish difficulty. 

The Bill which has recently been 
laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons, and which has under- 
gone such a searching discussion 
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upon the occasion of its second 
reading, may be described, gene- 
rally, as an indirect attempt to 
recognise and to endow denomi- 
national Colleges. And just because 
it is indirect, it is forced to operate 
by means of liberal and unsecta- 
rian institutions, whose academical 
character it would degrade, and 
whose liberal constitution it would 
destroy. It is thus, in the language 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair, based upon 
two principles which are incom- 
patible. And accordingly the su- 
perstructure is anomalous. It is 
a mass of detailed contrivances, not 
only unconnected and unrelated, 
but even antagonistic and opposed. 
This, we think, will appear from 
a brief statement of its leading 
provisions. 

It abolishes the two existing 
Universities of Ireland, both of 
which are unsectarian, and supplies 
the place thus left void with a 
single central University constituted 
upon the same unsectarian principle, 
which is to possess the exclusive 
power of conferring degrees. 

This new University is to be a 
Teaching University, with a profes- 
soriate complete in all departments 
of knowledge, with the exception of 
theology, mental and moral philo- 
sophy, and modern history. And it is 
likewise to be an Examining Board, 
which is to test the knowledge of 
all comers, whether they receive its 
teaching or not. 

To the central University, so 
constituted, are to be affiliated, not 
only the unsectarian Colleges of Ire- 
land—Trinity College, which is to 
be thrown open, and the Queen’s 
Colleges, which are already so—but 
also the Catholic University College 
in Dublin, and the Presbyterian 
College in Londonderry. And pro- 
vision is made for the affiliation, 
upon easy conditions, of an indefi- 
nite number of minor Colleges, or 
schools, which may be sectarian or 
free, , 

The University, so constituted, 
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is to be governed by a Council com- 
posed in the first instance of Govern- 
ment nominees, to whom are after- 
wards to be added persons chosen 
by the affiliated Colleges, wpon terms 
extremely favourable to the smaller 
institutions, and which would even- 
tually place the entire governmen 
in their hands, 

The Council so composed is to 
possess an almost uncontrolled 
power in the government of the 
University, appointing and punish- 
ing professors; determining the 
curriculum; fixing the examina- 
tions; and distributing prizes, 
which are to be of very large 
amount. 

All tests are to be abolished in 
Trinity College ; and its Theological 
Faculty transferred to the Repre- 
sentative Body of the Church of 
Ireland ; and a portion of its income 
is to be handed over to the new 
University, to defray in part its 
expenses. 

Finally, the Queen’s College in 
Galway is to be suppressed. 

Such are the main features of the 
scheme which Mr. Gladstone has 
proposed in order to redress the 
grievances of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. It hasa specious air of libe- 
rality ; and in the form in which it 
was presented to the House by its 
skilful contriver, it succeeded in daz- 
zling, if not convincing. But a little 
study of its complicated provisions 
soon dispelled the illusion; and the 
first burst of applause with which 
it was greeted has been followed 
by a chorus of denunciation. And 
the dissatisfaction is not confined to 
extreme politicians, or extreme re- 
ligionists. | Moderate men of all 
parties are equally hostile to it; 
and, as has been remarked in the 
debate, those who have studied it 
with most care—and especially aca- 
demical men whoare the best judges 
of its probable effects—are the most 
unfriendly in their criticism of it 

We ask, then, what is the pur- 
pose and end of this revolution ? 
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Why overturn the two existing 
Universities? Is it that they have 
failed ? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the elder of the two is 
acknowledged to have done its work 
well, and to have earned for itself a 
foremost place among the Universi- 
ties of Europe; while the younger 
has accomplished much more than is 
usually effected by kindred institu- 
tions in the earlier years of their 
growth, and that in the face of the 
most powerful opposition. Is it, 
as professed in the Bill, for the ad- 
vancement of learning in Ireland ? 
To this all literary men reply, that 
learning would be degraded, and all 
high culture destroyed, by its pro- 
visions. Is it, lastly, to secure 
liberty of conscience—the other as- 
sumed object of the Bill? To this 
the answer is equally simple. The 
Catholic grievance, such as it is, 
may be removed (as we have already 
shown) by much easier means. 

We may perhaps be told, in de- 
fence of the change, that a single 
central University is preferable to 
many, in giving unity and force to 
the academical system. Experience 
has shown that the unity thus 
gained degenerates into uniformity, 
and that the concentration of power 
is opposed to all free development. 
All this is proved by the intellectual 
history of the two greatest of the 
Continental nations. The monoto- 
nous mediocrity which is the result 
of centralisation in the University 
system of France is deplored by all 
her learned men; while the intel- 
lectual progress, which is the 
chief glory of Germany, is in great 
part due to the multiplicity of 
her independent academic centres. 
There are, of course, limits to the 
multiplication of Universities in any 
country, determined by the num- 
bers in its upper and middle classes, 
as well as by its geographical ex- 
tent ; and there are also limits, as 
Professor Cairnes has well shown, 
dependent upon the separate modes 
of culture which are, or may be de- 
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veloped. But who will say that such 
limits have been transgressed, or 
even yet reached, in Ireland? If 
any change be made in this re- 
spect in that country, we should 
desire to see the number of in- 
dependent Universities increased 
rather than diminished, and full 
University powers conferred upon 
two at least of the Queen’s Colleges, 
as was long since proposed by Dr. 
Andrews, in his able essay upon 
the University system of Ireland. 
The combination of distant Col- 
leges under a single centre is at 
variance with all the soundest 
principles of academical organisa- 
tion, and was unknown in Europe 
until the military instincts of Na- 
poleon I. introduced it into France. 

What, then, we repeat, is the 
purpose of a change which is con- 
demned by all experience ? We fear 
the reply must be, that there was a 
work to be executed from which the 
existing Universities would shrink. 
Provision was to be made for the 
development of sectarian education ; 
and the denominational character 
which, by the short-sighted policy 
of the clergy of the disestablished 
Church of Ireland, has been stamped 
upon the primary schools of that 
country, was to be extended to the 
higher education. 

This brings us to what we believe 
to be the most dangerous provision 
of the Bill—that relating to the 
affiliation of Colleges. We have 
already adverted to the mistaken 
principle which was accepted by 
the State in 1850, when an Ex- 
amining University, under a nomi- 
nated Board, was founded in 
Dublin, in order to confer Uni- 
versity privileges upon the mem- 
bers of the provincial Colleges. 
The proposal now before the Legis- 
lature, however, goes far beyond 
this. Colleges are to be affiliated, 
of which the Magee College in 
Londonderry, which has been raised 
to such unhappy notoriety, is a 
type; and with such a precedent, 
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there is no second-class grammar- 
school in the country which may not 
claim a place in the new Univer- 
sity. Who can doubt that such a 
scheme as this would end in the de- 
gradation of learning in Ireland ? 
The attainments, no less than the 
culture, represented by a University 
degree, would sink to the level of 
the weaker members of the ill- 
assorted system, and an Irish Uni- 
versity degree would become a by- 
word, 

But beyond all this, there is a 
principle involved in this part of 
the Government scheme which 
cannot be accepted by the British 
Parliament. The greater number 
of the institutions thus to be recog- 
nised by the State will be denomi- 
national Colleges of the strictest 
type; and there is no halting-place 
between State recognition and 
State endowment. It would at 
once be said by the patrons of such 
institutions—it has, in fact, been 
said already—that it is useless to 
grant the shadow of power without 
the substance; that if the State 
acknowledges denominational Col- 
leges as integral parts of the acade- 
mic system, itis bound to afford 
them the opportunity of raising 
themselves to the level of its other 
members ; and that it is mockery 
to confer upon them the privilege 
of competing for prizes without the 
means. Sooner or later such a 
claim would be conceded ; and the 
State would thus be driven, by the 
admission of a false principle, to 
the rejected measure of concurrent 
endowment. 

There is no subject about which 
the Roman Catholic Prelates are 
more anxious—and we say this in 
their commendation—than the suc- 
cess of their diocesan seminaries. 
Of this we have plain indication in 
some of their utterances. And we 
apprehend that, if once the demand 
for the endowment of these Colleges 
were satisfied, little effort would be 
made to send their pupils out 
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into the wider arena of general 
competition. The basis of the 
whole policy of the Church of Rome 
in regard to education is separa- 
tion; and not only prizes, but 
even academic qualifications, will 
be claimed to be administered 
apart, under the absolute contro! 
of the Hierarchy. We cannot but 
think that some astute friend of 
theseinstitutionsmay have prompted 
these provisions of the Bill; and it 
is a significant fact in connection 
with it, that the qualification of 
the College to take its place in the 
academical system is the number 
of its students who have matricu- 
lated in the University, not of those 
who have graduated. 

But this is not all. There are yet 
larger issues involved in these pro- 
posals. If purely sectarian Colleges 
are admitted into the new University 
system of Ireland, and are to be re- 
presented in its Council, the same 
principle must be acted upon in 
primary education, and every deno- 
minational school must be connected 
with the National Board of Edu- 
cation. Thus the whole fabric of 
united education in Ireland, which 
has been raised with such care and 
cost, will crumble and fall. 


Next in importance to the prin- 
ciple of affiliation is the proposed 
constitution of the governing body. 
The Council of the new University 
is to be composed of ordinary 
members, and collegiate members. 
The ordinary members, 28 in num- 
ber, are in the first instance to be 
nominated by the Crown, ‘This 
bureaucratic government is to last 
for ten years, at the expiration of 
which time the new institution is 
supposed to be fitted for self-govern- 
ment. In its autonomous form, the 
28 members are distributed into four 
groups, of seven each, one of which 
is to be named by the Crown, as 
before; one elected by the existing 
Council, one by the professors, and 
one by the University Senate. It 
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is plain that the original stamp 
branded upon the institution by the 
State, whatever it may be, would 
thus be perpetuated. 

Little more need be said of the 
principle of nomination. The Go- 
vernment would be compelled, 
whether they desired it or not, to 
maintain in its appointments a 
balance between the advocates of 
the two conflicting views of educa- 
tion, and between the members of 
the leading religious sects; and 
thus the elements of internal strife 
would be introduced at the very 
outset into the new University. 
We have not far to seek in evidence 
of the truth of this. The proposed 
constitution is that of the National 
Board of primary education in Ire- 
land; and the public have had 
recently some curious instances of 
the character of its working. It is 
likewise the principle upon which 
the Senate of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity has been constructed ; ; and Mr. 
Bouverie has recalled to the remem- 
brance of the House of Commons, 
with telling effect, the peril in which 
that institution was thereby in- 
volved in a critical period of its 
history,and by a Government nearly 
identical with the present. 

The collegiate members of the 
Council are to be chosen by the 
affiliated Colleges, every College 
which possesses 50 matriculated 
students sending one representative, 
und every College having 150 such 
students, or upwards, sending 
two. It is easy to see how this 
might, be made to work. There 
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would claim affiliation, and pro- 
bably be able to send a representa- 
tive to the Council pledged to sup. 
port the denominational system. 
These collegiate members would be 
supported by at least one-half of 
the ordinary members; and thus 
the principle of that system would 
eventually prevail. 

It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the other defects of the Go- 
vernment measure—such as the 
mutilation of the curriculum ; the 
abject condition of the professoriate 
under what have been called ‘ the 
clauses;’ and last, not 
least, the ‘ winding up’ of Galway 
College. These have been so effec- 
tively exposed in the debate upon 
the second reading, that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have been com- 
pelled, for very shame, to acknow- 
ledge that they are not of the 
of the measure. What that 
essence may be, none of its support- 
ers have been able to pronounce; 
for its principles are conflicting, and 
its details incongruous. But that its 
object is to introduce into the very 
heart of the academical system ele- 
ments which, in the course of a few 
years , would transform its nature, 
and uproot the system of united 
education, few can now doubt. 

While we write these lines, the 
debate has closed, and the House of 
Commons has rejected the Bill. But 
the rejected measure, and the dis- 
cussion which it has evoked, will 
not be without some good results. 
They will serve at least as a beacon 
to point out the Perart-rocKk to 
future navigators in approaching 
this dangerous shore. 
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